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PREFATORY    NOTE 

TO  attempt  to  write  a  "  Life  "  of  Mh  Chamberlain  while  he 
stands  in  the  centre  of  political  conflagration  is  assuredly 
to   burn   the   fingers.      Still,  the   attempt   is   made ;    and 
whatever  else  the  author  may  be  accused  of,  it  will  not 
be  of  the  spurious  courage   attributed   to  those  who   are   merely 
brave  because  ignorant  of  danger. 

The  desire  of  the  public  to  know  more  of  the  most  remarkable 
figure  on  the  political  stage  is  a  natural  desire,  and  the  anxiety 
to  acquire  that  knowledge  without  the  pains  of  probing  through 
mountains  of  matter,  commercial,  municipal,  political,  and  national, 
through  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  labyrinthine  course  has  been 
traced,  is  an  excusable  anxiety  in  view  of  the  value  of  time  in  this 
meteorically  moving  age.  In  order,  therefore,  to  gratify  this  desire 
and  to  arrive  at  an  interesting  and  true  presentment  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  author  has  followed  his  mental  activities  through- 
out an  ever-changing  political  panorama,  and  consulted  journals  of 
contrasting  shades  of  opinion,  ranging  over  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years. 

The  task  has  been  considerably  lightened  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Editors  of  The  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  The  Daily  News, 
The  Times  and  The  Morning  Post,  and  the  Manager  of  The  Press 
Association,  who  have  kindly  given  permission  to  make  extracts 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches,  and  by  that  of  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.  (publishers  of  Mr.  R.  Barry  O'Brien's  "  The  Life  of 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell"),  who  have  been  good  enough  to  allow 
the  quotation  of  part  of  an  interview  from  the  said  volume. 
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1836. 

fitly  8. — Joseph  Chamberlain  bora  at 
3  Camberwell  Grove,  London. 

1845. 

£oes  to  school  at  Miss  Pace's,  Cam- 
berwell Grove.  Founds  Peace 
Society  (aged  8). 

His  family  remove  to  Highbury, i London. 

He  attends  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson's  school. 

1850. 

Attends  London  University  College 
School. 

Obtains  prizes  in  French  and  Mathe- 
matics. 


1852. 

Leaves  school  and  enters  his  father's 
business,  36  Milk  Street,  London. 

Attends  Science  lectures  at  the  Poly- 
technic. 


1854. 

Enters  firm  of  Nettlefold  in  Birmingham. 

Joins  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston 
Debating  Society. 

Makes  his  first  appearance  as  a  speaker. 

Studies  French  conversation  with  his  pro- 
fessor at  breakfast  time. 

1858. 

Teaches  in  Sunday  School. 

Becomes    President    of    Young    Men's 

Mutual  Improvement  Society. 
Organises  club  for  his  workmen. 
Becomes   Treasurer  to  the    Edgbaston 

Debating  Society. 


1859. 

July. — Dines  with  the  Debating  Society, 
and  distinguishes  himself  by  his 
witty  speech. 

1861. 

Marries  Miss  Harriet  Kenrick,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Archibald  Kenrick. 

1863. 

Becomes  President  of  Edgbaston  Debat- 
ing Society. 

Birth  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  second  son, 
Austen,  now  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Chamberlain. 

Removes  with  his  young  children  to 
residence  of  Mr.  A.  Kenrick  at 
Barrow  Court,  Birmingham. 

1865. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  joins  the  Birmingham 
Liberal  Association. 

1866. 

Devotes  himself  to  municipal  affairs. 

Studies  the  industrial  history  of  Bir- 
mingham. Extends  the  business 
of  Nettlefold  &  Chamberlain  "by 
leaps  and  bounds,"  thereby  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  the  less  active  or  less 
fortunate. 

1867. 

February. — Birmingham  Education  So- 
ciety founded. 

1868. 

The  "Caucus"  (developed  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain)  sets  to  work  with 
excellent  effect. 
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June. — Mr.  Chamberlain  supports  candi- 
dature of  Mr.  George  Dixon,  who  is 
eventually  returned  with  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Muntz. 

Makes  a  notable  speech  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Liberal  Election 
Committee. 

1869. 

June. — Speech  in  Town  Hall  on  Irish 
Disestablishment. 

Marries  Miss  Florence  Kenrick, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Timothy  Kenrick, 
and  cousin  of  the  late  Mrs.  Cham- 
berlain. 

October. — Speech  on  Education  at  first 
Conference  of  the  League. 

Works  actively  in  connection  with 
the  League. 

Became  member  of  Birmingham 
Town  Council. 

National  Education  League  Con- 
ference. 

November. — Enters  the  Town  Council 
unopposed  for  St.  Paul's  Ward. 

1870. 

Member  of  the  first  School  Board. 
Expresses  great  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Forster's  Education  Bill. 

1872. 

Propounds  his  Free  Church,  Free  School, 

Free  Land  doctrine. 

November. — Electoral  Reform  Congress. 
Rumour  of  tendency  to   republicanism, 

owing  to  his  having  represented  a 

Republican  Club  at  a  meeting  at  St. 

James's  Hall. 

1873- 

Elected  Chairman  of  second  School 
Board. 

September.— Wrote  "The  Liberal  Party 
and  its  Leaders "  (Fortnightly). 

November. — Elected  Mayor  of  Birming- 
ham. 

1874. 

January. — Contests  Sheffield  against  Mr. 
Roebuck;  is  defeated. 


Retires  from  business. 

Negotiates  for  purchase  of  Gas- 
works. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  sen.,  dies  at 
Moor  Green  Hall. 

Municipal  activities — Extension  of 
Art  Gallery,  purchase  of  Waterworks, 
and  other  improvements  discussed. 
October.— Wrote  "The  Next  Page  of  the 

Liberal  Programme"  (Fortnightly). 
November. — Re-elected    Mayor    of    Bir- 
mingham. 

Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  visit 
Birmingham.  Chivalrous  reception 
by  the  "  Republican  "  Mayor.  Medal 
struck  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

1875- 

February   7. — Death  of  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lain. 
,    Travels  abroad. 

March. — Gas  and  water  schemes  perfected. 
Presents  ;£iooo  for  the  purchase 
of  Works   of  Art  for   exhibition  in 
Art  Gallery. 

November. — Re-elected  Mayor. 

1876. 

May. — Wrote  "The  Right  Method  with 
the  Publicans  "  (Fortnightly). 

June. — Resigns  mayoralty  and  chairman- 
ship of  School  Board. 

Elected  M.P.  for  Birmingham 
unopposed,  in  place  of  Mr.  George 
Dixon,  resigned 

July. — Enters  the  House  of  Commons. 

August  4. — Makes  his  first  speech  on 
Lord  Sandon's  Education  Bill. 

Autumn. — Travels  with  Mr.  Jesse  Collings 
in  Sweden  and  studies  the  Gothen- 
burg system. 

December. — Wrote  "A  Visit  to  Lapland, 
with  Notes  on  Swedish  Licensing" 
(Fortnightly). 

1877. 

January  i. — Contributes  "  The  Schools  " 
(Fortnightly). 

February  8. — Speech  on  Prisons  Bill. 

"  Municipal  Public-houses  "  (Fort- 
nightly). 
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National   Education   League  dis- 
solved. 

^i. — Mr.  Gladstone  visits  Birming- 
ham. Great  meeting  at  Bingley 
Hall.  Federation  of  Liberal  As- 
sociations. 

Visits  Cardinal  Newman  with  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

t — «A  New  Political   Organisation" 
(Fortnightly). 
November. — Accompanies  Mr.  Bright  to 
Rochdale  and  expounds  his  views  on 
the  value  of  the  "  Caucus." 


1878. 

January. — Engaged  in  the  study  of  foreign 

complications. 
March. — Watched  opening  of  new  chapter 

in  Irish  agitation. 


1879. 

Free  Library  burnt  down  in  Birming- 
ham. Mr.  Chamberlain  raises  sub- 
scription for  rebuilding,  and  adds 
donation  of  ^"500. 

New  Liberal  Club  founded  in 
succession  of  the  Arts  Club,  of 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  pro- 
minent member. 


1880. 

Vigorous  work  of  the  "Caucus,"  and 
successful  return  of  the  three  Liberal 
candidates,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
Bright,  and  Mr.  Muntz. 
April.— Enters  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet 
(President  of  the  Board  of  Trade). 

Resigns  municipal  appointments. 

Removes  from  Southbourne  to 
Highbury,  his  present  home  in 
Birmingham. 

Memorial  erected  in  Birmingham 
in  honour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
in  recognition  of  his  municipal  and 
political  services. 

Mr.  Richard  Chamberlain  (the 
statesman's  brother)  becomes  Mayor 
of  Birmingham. 


1881. 

Presents  to  Art  Gallery  two  fine  pictures. 

June  7. — Discusses  the  Transvaal  and 
foreign  affairs.  Expresses  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Describes  failure 
of  Land  Act  of  1870. 


1883. 

February. — Visits  Swansea.  Discusses 
programme  of  the  session. 

Introduces  Bankruptcy  and  Patents 
Bills. 

March. — Discusses  Shipping  Bill  with 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Ship- 
ping- 
Attacks  the  Lords  in  an  address 
at  Birmingham.  "They  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin." 

November  26. — Visits  Bristol.  Pleads 
for  Manhood  Suffrage,  and  equality 
for  Ireland. 

December  4. — Speaks  at  Wolverhampton. 
Shows  that  there  are  6,000,000 
"  pariahs  in  our  Parliamentary 
system."  Winds  up  with  famous 
Prayer  for  the  Peers. 


1884. 

January  15. — Explains  the  necessity  for 
Shipping  Bill  at  Newcastle. 

Fails  to  pass  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill. 

Offers  to  resign. 

Mr.  Gladstone  refuses  to  accept 
his  resignation. 
March   27. — Fights    for    Franchise   Bill 

in  House  of  Commons. 
July  23. — Denounces  the  "  Lords  "  at  the 

Devonshire  Club. 
October    20.  —  Triumphal    reception    at 

Denbigh.      Prods  at  the  Peers. 
December. — Franchise  Bill  passed. 

1885. 

January  5. — Discusses  at  Birmingham 
German  Colonial  policy,  also  the 
Rights  of  Property. 

14. — Visits  Ipswich,  and  calls  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  Agricultural 
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Labourer,  and  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Land  Reform. 

April  28. — Discusses  at  the  Eighty  Club 
the  actions  of  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Goschen. 

June  4. — Explains  at  Birmingham  the 
relations  of  the  Government  with 
France  and  Egypt. 

8. — Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  is 
defeated. 

Mr.    Chamberlain    undertakes    a 
campaign. 

Introduces    "Unauthorised    Pro- 
gramme." 

13. — Attends  Cobden  Club  dinner,  and 
declares  his  opinions  on  Free  Trade 
and  Protection.  (Not  quoted  in 
Vol.  I.) 


July  24. — Visits  Hackney,  and  relates 
how  the  germs  of  Radicalism  affect 
the  Parliamentary  atmosphere. 

August  6. — Speaks  at  Hull  on  his  Ship- 
ping Bill. 

September  5. — Propounds  his  "  Unauthor- 
ised Programme  "  at  Warrington. 
"  The  domesticated  Jingo." 

15. — Is  enthusiastically  received  at  Glas- 
gow. Discusses  Free  Education, 
Allotments  of  Small  Holdings,  and 
the  Disestablishment  question. 

1 8. — Addresses  the  Crofters  at  Inverness, 
and  sympathises  with  the  grievances 
of  the  Highlanders.  Explains  the 
need  of  Free  Education. 


THE  LIFE  OF 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN 

CHAPTER   I 

THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  HIMSELF— HIS  CHARACTER  FROM 
DIFFERENT  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

A "7 1  ON  S,  looks,  words,  steps,  form  the  alphabet  by  which 
you  may  spell  character. 
Taking    Lavater   for   guide,  let   us   proceed   to   the 
study  of  a  notable  man  famous  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  and  so  rendered  solely  by  his  own  unaided  ability 
— by  the  might  of  the  Ego  that  spurs  him  onward.     Not  only  shall 
we  study  the  actions  which  have  gradually  made  him  what  he  is, 
his  buoyant  personality  that  has  been  the  delight  of  caricaturists  for 
years  and  years,  his  words,  scarce   one   of  them  uttered  without 
purpose — progressive,  punitive,  or  pugnacious  ;  his  steps,  from  the 
commercial  middle-class  sphere  in  which  he  was  born,  straight  up 
and  up  to  the   highest  Councils  of  the  State — not   only  shall  we 
purpose  thus  to  study  and  inquire  into  this  marvellous  personality 
and  career,  but  we  will  take  his  character  as  seen  through  the 
glasses  of  friend  and  of  foe,  and  weigh  the  opinions  of  those  who 
know  with  the  opinion  we  shall  ourselves,  when  better  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  venture  to  form. 

To  this  end  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  made  unending 
inquiries,  and  invited  criticism  from  many  sources. 

First  it  was  asked,  "  What  is  the  dominant  note  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's character  ? "  There  was  little  hesitation  in  the  reply. 
Promptly  a  chorus  broke  out,  "  It  is  ambition  plus  egotism." 

Good !  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  active  qualities  must 
furnish  the  structure  on  which  the  talents  of  every  great  man  are 
brought  to  a  finite  and  serviceable  condition.  A  lack  of  self-con- 
fidence is  a  certain  form  of  paralysis  that  fetters  the  intellect  and 
stultifies  the  nerves,  while  the  lack  of  ambition  renders  mortals  con- 
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tent  with  the  second  best  that  is  in  them,  and  keeps  them  wallow- 
ing in  the  stye  of  mediocrity  to  the  day  of  their  death.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  ambition  and  egotism  appear  in  the 
light  of  elementary  virtues  essential  to  political  success. 

"  Being  not  propp'd  by  ancestry  (whose  grace 
Chalks  successors  their  way),  neither  allied 
To  eminent  assistants,  but,  spider-like, 
Out  of  his  self-drawing  web,  he  gives  us  note, 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way, 
A  gift  that  Heaven  gives  him." 

Without  these  two  features  we  should  have  no  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  nothing  but  a  hazy  hope  of  national  progress. 

Lord  Chesterfield  said,  that  when  on  trial  a  man  calls  witnesses 
to  his  character,  and  those  witnesses  only  say  that  they  never  heard, 
or  do  not  know  anything  ill  of  him,  it  intimates  at  best  a  neutral 
and  insignificant  character.  Happily  for  the  interest  of  this  book, 
no  such  witness  can  be  found  to  testify  to  the  neutral  and  insigni- 
ficant in  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Rather,  indeed,  do  we  find  witnesses 
ready  to  trump  up  as  evidence  "  trifles  light  as  air  "  to  make  "  confir- 
mation strong  as  holy  writ "  regarding  what  they  call  his  innumerable 
foibles — political  and  personal — for  he  has  made  more  enemies  than 
friends,  as  all  men  of  force  and  daring  are  apt  to  do.  These,  like 
lions,  are  looked  on  by  ordinary  mortals  with  wonder  rather  than 
admiration — with  caution  verging  on  alarm.  It  is  the  lapdog 
temperament  which  cringes  and  fawns  that  ingratiates  in  the 
long  run. 

The  great  object  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  life  has  been  to  lift  the 
status  of  the  common  man,  to  make  his  lot  less  wretched,  and  to 
render  him  a  self-respecting  member  of  the  human  tribe.  To  carry 
out  this  object  it  was  necessary  first  to  lift  himself. 

Now,  there  is  a  story  of  a  philanthropist  who,  seeing  the  parent 
of  some  young  bears  starving,  allowed  himself  to  be  devoured  by 
the  mother  in  order  to  save  the  progeny  from  extinction.  Ap- 
parently, Mr.  Chamberlain's  enemies  have  expected  his  philanthropy 
to  take  some  such  foolhardy  form.  They  cavil  at  his  having 
enriched  himself ;  they  grumble  because  he  does  not  believe  in  self- 
effacement,  and  because  he,  besides  devoting  himself  to  the  labouring 
man,  devoted  himself  also  to  the  making  of  a  political  reputation. 
But  even  the  working-man  by  this  time  has  heard  the  anecdote  of 
how  the  great  Rothschild,  when  twitted  because  he  did  not  divide 
his  fortune  between  the  poor  of  France,  sat  down,  made  a  small 
computation,  and  handed  over  to  the  applicant  a  franc  and  a  half, 
which  represented  the  individual's  share  of  the  princely  fortune  that 
forms  the  bulwark  of  empires.  Even  the  working-man  is  aware 
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that  an  unpaid  Parliamentarian  cannot  afford  to  give  his  time  to  the 
introduction  of  bills  for  the  security  and  comfort  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  without  being  provided  with  a  sufficient  fortune  to  ensure 
the  necessary  leisure  to  pursue  his  aim.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his 
early  days  had  not  been  intent  on  the  interests  of  the  capitalist,  he 
must  inevitably  have  dropped  into  the  sentimental  refrain  of  the 
large  section  of  humane  Tories  and  Radicals  who  mourn  the  degra- 
dation and  poverty  of  the  masses,  yet  are  powerless  mentally  and 
financially  to  carry  a  single  measure  for  the  alleviation  of  the  misery 
they  deplore. 

By  the  blessing  of  his  industry,  united  to  his  shrewd  eye  for 
business,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  first  enabled  to  secure  himself  from 
all  hints  of  further  financial  self-seeking ;  he  was  rendered  capable 
of  so  arranging  his  municipal  schemes  as  to  procure  for  Birmingham 
a  vast  and  growing  inheritance ;  and  finally  made  free  to  agitate  for 
the  relief  of  the  lower  classes,  and  their  rescue  from  the  serfdom 
that  their  lack  of  education  entailed. 

Yet  it  has  suited  politicians  to  sneer  at  his  efforts  or  to  make 
merry  over  his  few  failures.  Here,  for  instance,  are  lines  from  the 
Dart  during  the  election  period  of  1885,  which  show  how  at  that  date 
his  far-seeing  effort  to  advance  Birmingham  was  derided  : — 

"  *  Cobbler  Joe  '  did  much  at  starting 

In  a  speculative  way, 
And  no  end  of  us  are  smarting 
With  the  rates  he's  made  us  pay. 

If  his  fads  succeed  no  better 

Than  his  big  Improvement  Scheme, 
Nobody,  I  think,  will  net  a 

Fortune  out  of  Joseph's  dream." 

With  the  success  of  this  dream  every  one  is  now  conversant ; 
but  it  was  to  the  interest  of  people  to  attack,  and  they  attacked 
what  was  then  his  most  vital  side — his  municipal  work. 

A  keen  appreciation  for  money  as  means  to  an  end  came  early 
to  him,  yet  though  he  strove  to  make  his  fortune  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  loved  money  for  money's  sake,  but  solely  for  the  freedom 
that  it  procured  him — for  the  irrigating,  as  it  were,  of  the  large 
schemes  he  had  devised  for  the  betterment  of  social  conditions.  With- 
out means  wedded  to  the  ambition  to  use  them  to  good  advantage 
his  municipal  efforts  would  have  been  devoid  of  backbone ;  a 
merely  rich  man  might  have  created  a  flash-in-the-pan  prosperity 
for  which  generations  to  come  might  have  had  to  pay.  As  it  is, 
his  expenditure  of  money  and  energy  became  practically  an  heir- 
loom which  will  be  inherited  years  hence  by  Birmingham's  children's 
children. 
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Dr.  Dale,  himself  a  man  of  high  reputation  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's lifelong  friend,  commended  the  young  politician  to  the 
electors  thus  :  "Of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ability  I  need  say  nothing, 
but  having  been  in  the  most  intimate  association  with  him  for 
several  years,  I  wish  to  express  my  high  admiration  of  the  spirit 
of  fairness  and  justice  and  generosity  which  has  invariably  dis- 
tinguished him.  Most  heartily  I  wish  him  success."  That  very 
spirit  of  fairness,  so  much  commended  by  his  admirers,  has  elsewhere 
been  his  undoing — his  firmness  of  conviction,  his  sincerity,  his 
courage,  and  the  strength  and  self-reliance  of  his  character,  his 
personal  reserve  and  his  political  candour,  his  capacity  for  action 
and  his  fine  staying  power,  have  combined  to  make  his  an  almost 
incomprehensible  individuality  which  it  is  easier  to  misjudge  than 
to  fathom. 

But  the  very  misjudgments  and  vituperations  of  his  enemies 
have  not  been  without  their  value,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  a  man 
"as  comprehensively  cursed  as  the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims"  without 
thinking  that,  after  all,  there  must  be  something  in  him.  He  has 
not  only  risen  on  the  stepping-stones  of  his  dead  self  to  higher 
things,  but  on  a  cairn  of  missiles  that  have  been  thrown  at  him  by 
Tories  and  Radicals  who  have  exhausted  themselves  in  the  inven- 
tion of  names  to  hurl  at  him  and  caricatures  to  depict  him. 

But  though  the  Tories  assailed  him  as  Jack  Cade,  they  were  glad 
enough  to  make  friends  with  him  when  they  got  the  chance  ;  though 
the  Radicals  denounced  him  as  Judas,  they  were  terribly  loth  to  part 
with  him.  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  is  certainly  no  flatterer  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's,  declared  at  the  Birmingham  Press  Club  years  ago, 
that  his  regret  at  Mr.  Chamberlain  having  gone  over  to  the  enemy 
was  of  a  complimentary  nature,  for  no  one  deplored  the  loss  of 
that  which  was  not  worth  losing,  and  it  was  because  he  held  so 
high  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ability  that  he  regretted 
that  the  statesman  had  left  them. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  too,  had  pleasant  things  to  say  before  he  found 
in  the  disciple  the  dictator.  The  Grand  Old  Man  described  him 
as  a  "good  man  to  talk  to,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  force  and 
clearness,  but  because  he  spoke  with  reflection,  and  did  not  mis- 
apprehend or  suspect,  or  make  unnecessary  difficulties,  or  endeavour 
to  maintain  pedantically  the  uniformity  and  consistency  of  his 
argument  throughout." * 

Yet  it  is  exactly  the  last  quality  praised  that  is  looked  upon  by 
the  average  observer  as  a  crime.  "  Oh,"  cried  a  cynical  person 
glibly,  "  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opinions  are  so  variable  that  they  should 

1  "  Life  of  Gladstone,"  by  John  Morley. 
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be  dated  like  vintages."  "And  why  not?"  we  asked.  "Political 
opinions  are  born  of  conditions  and  seasons,  of  new  circumstances, 
of  unforeseen  accidents,  of  a  thousand-and-one  phases  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  each  year  perform  revolutions  as  of  the  kaleidoscope, 
showing  the  same  material  in  differing  combinations  born  of  the 
hour.  The  wines  of  1876  have  not  the  flavour  of  those  of  1896. 
Why  should  the  opinions  remain  the  same  ? "  "  But,"  returned 
the  cynic,  "  the  wines  mature,  the  opinions  don't."  "  True,  in  some 
cases,"  we  argued,  "but  there  is  the  equatorial  line  of  maturity. 
Wines  too  old,  like  opinions  too  antiquated,  become  devoid  of 
potency — they  neither  nourish  nor  cheer  nor  exhilarate.  Cobden 
brand,  for  instance,  of  1838  has  been  laid  down  a  bit  too  long  and 
is  found  a  trifle  thin — vinegary,  and  tending  to  provoke  a  leanness 
of  the  Constitution."  The  cynic  shook  his  head  and  went  off  in  a 
pet — he  was  of  the  army  of  unconvincibles  ! 

Several  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  antagonists  have  accused  him  of 
eating  his  own  words  ;  it  is  the  commonest  form  of  arraignment  to  be 
found.  They  cheer  themselves  to  opposition  by  haunting  him  with 
echoes  of  his  earlier  speeches,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  minds 
of  all  great  men  have  moved  with  their  age,  and  have  not  seldom 
between  their  blossoming  and  their  prime  undergone  a  process  of 
entire  revolution.  There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  young  girl 
who  carried  her  pet  calf  to  bed  with  her,  and  continued  long  after- 
wards to  struggle  up  the  stairs  with  it,  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  had 
grown  into  a  cow.  Judging  from  the  attitude  of  certain  speakers, 
it  would  appear  that  politicians  are  expected  to  imitate  this  young 
girl  and  take  their  calf  ideas  to  bed  with  them  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  for  little  champions  to  offer  apology  or 
excuse  for  the  so-called  inconsistencies  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  One 
even  greater  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  for  him  every  necessary 
explanation.  "  Whoever  has  held  the  post  of  Minister  for  any 
considerable  time  can  never  absolutely,  unalterably  maintain  and 
carry  out  his  original  opinions.  He  finds  himself  in  the  presence 
of  situations  that  are  not  always  the  same — of  life  and  growth — in 
connection  with  which  he  must  take  one  course  one  day,  and  then, 
perhaps,  another  on  the  next  day.  I  could  not,"  said  Bismarck, 
"run  always  straight  ahead  like  a  cannon-ball." 

Other  politicians  fully  concur  in  this  statement,  and  their  careers 
have  testified  to  inconsistencies  if  not  as  boldly  admitted,  at  least  as 
entirely  carried  forth. 

Disraeli,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  entered  on  his  political  career  as 
a  Radical.  Like  Mr.  Chamberlain  he  saw  that  the  advancement 
and  education  of  man  as  a  unit  was  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
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the  State ;  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  having  accomplished  or  taught 
all  he  could  for  the  betterment  of  the  individual,  he  turned  his  mind 
to  the  advancement  of  the  consolidated  condition  of  man — the  British 
man — in  relation  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  altered  feelings  at  the  turning-point  of  his 
career  he  gauged  entirely  and  confessed  openly.  He  finds  no  cause 
for  apology  for  the  "  divergencies  "  of  which  he  has  been  accused. 
In  his  speech  on  June  20,  1898,  at  Liverpool  he  put  the  new 
position  in  a  nutshell,  saying:  "We"  (Dissentient  Liberals  and 
Conservatives)  "  are  rather  like  what  occurs  in  a  trade,  very  ancient 
and  still  respectable,  in  which  what  is  called  a  blend  is  made,  when 
two  vintages  are  combined  to  the  great  advantage  of  both." 

But  all  this  falls  on  the  deaf  ears  of  calumniators.  They  are 
never  tired  of  depicting  him  as  a  weather-cock,  the  supreme  special 

^'eader  in  politics  who  is  all  things  by  turn  and  nothing  long, 
hey  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  follow  the  natural  workings  of  a 
mind  intent  on  Progress  rather  than  on  Politics  and  Parties.  If  in 
his  early  days  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as  a  Chamberlain  party 
— a  party  ready  to  make  laws  and  invent  Acts  appropriate  to  the 
growing  needs  of  a  growing  generation  instead  of  adhering  doggedly 
to  effete  and  obsolete  points  of  traditional  legislation  as  though  they 
were  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  religious  faith — if  there  had  been 
such  a  party  to  be  found  then  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  undoubtedly 
have  stuck  to  it.  As  it  was,  his  budding  manhood,  red-hot  for 
movement  and  the  rights  of  man,  glowed  with  the  zeal  of  the  Re- 
publican who  pants  either  to  mend  or  to  end.  Such  condition  of 
mind  in  a  youth  of  the  people,  one  who  saw  before  him  nothing  but 
mercantile  middle-class  ambitions  yet  felt  within  him  all  the 
smouldering  fires  of  great  possibilities  waiting  only  their  opportunity 
to  burst  into  flame,  is  as  natural,  as  inevitable  as  the  law  of 
gravitation.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  psychological  form  of  gravitation  :  a 
magnet-like  force  sustaining  and  carrying  the  human  animal  along 
his  destined  career  to  meet  his  higher  self. 

The  nearest  political  party  to  him — the  more  possible  party  to  a 
young  man  without  parliamentary  antecedents  or  family  interests — 
was  the  Radical  party.  There,  too,  was  also  the  influence  of  John 
Bright,  whose  eloquence,  sincerity,  and  love  of  the  people  inspired 
him  with  respect,  and  invited  him  to  emulation.  As  a  member  of 
this,  the  only  party  that  was  possible  to  a  man  of  adventurous  turn 
of  mind,  it  was  but  natural  he  should  be  in  sympathy  with  brilliant, 
go-ahead  Irishmen — in  sympathy  so  warm  that  he  was  ready  to  fight 
for  their  rights  ;  to  obtain  for  them  all  and  anything  that  could  help 
to  cement  the  crumbling  fabric  of  their  fortunes.  But  when  he  saw 
how  the  land  lay — how  little  desirous  they  were  of  the  things  that 
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were  in  reason,  and  how  earnest  about  the  one  thing  that  no  virile 
British  statesman  could  entertain,  he  broke  away.  The  Impe- 
rialist within  him  had  marked  the  fine  line  beyond  which  he  could 
not  dare  to  go. 

And  now  came  the  great  question  :  Was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for 
consistency  sake,  to  retire  from  politics  ?  His  domestic  programme 
demanded  that  he  should  hold  on  ;  and  since  the  veteran  leader 
was  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  Irish  vote,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  work  with  the  Liberal  -  Unionists  to  convert  the 
Tories  to  his  opinions,  and  to  a  sense  of  their  obligations  in  regard 
to  the  claims  of  the  people.  That  the  Tories  met  him  no  one  can 
deny ;  not  even  the  basest  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  accusers  can  ignore 
the  influence  over  them  of  this  great  man,  assisted  though  he  may 
have  been  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  progressive  doctrine,  which 
served  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  otherwise  might  have  been  impassable. 
The  Tories  met  him,  and  by-and-by  he  dropped  naturally  into  the 
only  place  that  was  open  to  him — the  Tory  Cabinet.  Where  else 
could  he  have  moved  without  sacrificing  the  chief  objects  of  his 
political  life?  How  else  could  he  see  his  way  to  free  education, 
county  councils,  and  the  various  socialistic  measures  for  which  the 
Tory  party  has  got  the  credit  during  the  last  decade  ? 

There  were  persons  who  hoped  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  might 
have  performed  the  action  that  is  vulgarly  known  as  cutting  off  his 
nose  to  spite  his  face.  Happily  he  disappointed  them.  He  had 
too  much  regard  for  the  value  of  his  personality.  Once  or 
twice  they  have  chuckled  in  the  fond  belief  that  he  would  be 
"  caught  out " ;  but  to  their  surprise,  their  disgust,  their  dismay, 
far  from  being  got  rid  of,  he  was  found  to  be  "  going  strong."  Such 
irrepressible  vitality  was  in  itself  unpardonable,  and  hence  since  he 
could  not  be  dislodged  from  his  pinnacle,  there  was  no  resource  but 
to  keep  on  pelting  him  wherever  he  stood. 

"  What  I  complain  of,"  grumbled  an  old  stager  to  the  author, 
"  is  his  general  instability.  He  has  argued  from  every  point  of 
view — for  and  against  Home  Rule,  for  demolishing  the  Lords,  and  for 
letting  them  alone.  He  has  supplied  the  Radicals  with  squibs  to 
fling  at  the  Tories ;  he  has  supplied  the  Tories  with  pellets  to  shoot 
at  the  Radicals." 

"  You  disapprove  of  his  breadth  of  view  ?  He  certainly  should 
travel  in  a  bee-line  with  blinkers  on.  But  unfortunately  when  you 
have  to  map  out  country " 

"That  is  another  failing.  He  persists  in  mapping  out  people's 
country,  supplying  their  programmes — a  political  Bradshaw  in  fact." 

"  A  pity  more  people  don't  look  at  the  map  and  arrive.  Perhaps 
the  best  part  of  them  make  political  excursions  only  to  go  home  to 
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roost.  Still  you'll  admit  his  mapping  process  has  done  something  ? 
Mr.  George  Wyndham  is  ready  enough  to  admit  that  nearly  all 
the  practical  measures  of  constructive  statesmanship  passed  during 
the  last  ten  years  were  originally  mooted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
nearly  all  the  suggestions  for  similar  legislation  in  the  future,  of  any 
interest  to  practical  politicians,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  author." 

"  Oh !  "  put  in  another  critic,  "  it  is  not  his  opinions,  but  it  is  his 
want  of  tact,  his  absolute  blindness  to  other  men's  point  of  view  that 
distresses  me." 

" Criminal!  He  must  have  picked  up  the  trick  from  Nelson, 
when  he  put  his  telescope  to  the  useless  eye !  And  yet  some  people 
complain,  not  of  his  one-sidedness  but  his  many-sidedness.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  statesman's  position  is  like  that  of  the  Oriental 
with  the  donkey.  When  he  rode  it,  people  cried  shame  at  his 
cruelty ;  when  he  walked  beside  it,  people  jeered  at  him  for  tramp- 
ing when  he  could  ride  ;  when  he  carried  it,  people  prepared  to 
clap  him  in  the  madhouse  as  a  lunatic." 

By  trying  to  please  every  one  the  Oriental  pleased  no  one.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  principle  is  to  "gang  his  ain  gait."  As  testimony  to 
his  broad-mindedness  it  is  interesting  to  recall  an  anecdote  told  by 
Dr.  Crosskey  of  Glasgow,  who  succeeded  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bache 
in  Birmingham.  In  1892  he  witnessed  an  adventurous  experiment 
in  the  shape  of  a  dinner  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  "  where  luxuries  were 
not  exactly  the  product  of  invalid  cookery.  But  it  was  to  meet  a 
bishop,  and  therefore,  of  course,  a  temptation  to  such  hybrid  eccle- 
siastic as  I  am."  The  occasion  was  a  strange  instance  of  the 
thoroughness  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  was  then 
propounding  a  scheme  regarding  the  drink  traffic,  in  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  deeply  interested,  and  he  therefore  invited  him  to 
dinner,  and  asked  to  meet  him  guests  from  all  quarters  of  the  moral 
compass — one  of  the  chief  brewers  in  Birmingham,  one  of  the 
strictest  teetotallers,  the  Bishop  of  Coventry,  and  some  leading 
clergy — Dr.  Dale  and  Dr.  Crosskey  as  Nonconformists,  and  various 
others — Tories  and  Gladstonians.  After  dinner  the  host,  as  it  were, 
took  the  chair.  Then  followed  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  "in 
which  teetotallers,  publicans,  sinners,  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and 
Dissenters  took  part  in  a  perfectly  frank  and  friendly  way,  while  he 
kept  watch  for  something  practicable  that  might  result  from  the 
strife  of  all  parties." 

Here  we  have  an  experience  which  somewhat  contradicts  the 
assertion  that  the  politician  will  on  no  account  accept  any  view  save 
his  own.  On  all  subjects,  it  is  said,  he  is  ever  as  ready  to  learn,  as  he 
is  to  admit  his  mistakes  when  once  he  is  assured  that  he  has  made 
them.  Indeed,  it  is  this  fatal  faculty  of  "  owning  up  "  to  every  error 
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in  judgment  that  supplies  cheap  food  for  those  who,  ignorant  of  the 
circumstances,  cover  themselves  by  quoting  his  frank  admissions. 

A  passage  in  Mr.  John  Morley's  Essay  on  Macaulay  eloquently 
describes  the  true  attitude  of  this  remarkable  statesman  :  "  He  seeks 
Truth,  not  as  she  should  be  sought,  devoutly,  tentatively,  and  with 
the  air  of  one  touching  the  hem  of  a  sacred  garment,  but  clutching 
her  by  the  hair  of  her  head  and  dragging  her  after  him  in  a  kind  of 
boisterous  triumph,  a  prisoner  of  war  and  not  a  goddess." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  blurts  forth  what  he  thinks  without  chiselling 
or  rounding  or  smoothing  or  varnishing  it.  He  sincerely  believes 
that  it  is  the  best  he  can  do  for  you ;  and  you  may  take  it  or  leave  it 
as  you  think  fit. 

"  Frankness  I  should  set  down  as  the  most  striking  of  his  charac- 
teristics," wrote  Mr.  Harold  Begbie  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

"  The  popular  notion  of  secretiveness,  of  sinister  plotting,  of 
Machiavellian  subtlety,  is  as  false  as  the  caricature  which  presents 
him  as  a  lean  and  hungry-looking  man  with  thin  lips  and  sharp 
querulous  chin.  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  plot ;  he  does  not 
whisper  black  thoughts  to  his  subliminal  consciousness.  When  the 
public  supposed  him  to  be  hatching  diabolical  surprises  during  the 
present  autumn  he  was  taking  new  meadow-land  into  his  garden, 
and  thinking  nothing  at  all  of  the  *  campaign  of  rhetoric/  I 
remember  reflecting,  with  a  smile,  upon  certain  leading  articles  in  a 
Liberal  newspaper  as  I  watched  this  '  Cassius '  in  lounge  suit  and 
billycock  hat  as  he  stood  among  his  workpeople  looking  at  the 
progress  of  his  new  garden. 

"  '  Do  you  think  of  your  work  while  you  are  gardening  ? '  I  asked 
him. 

"  '  Good  gracious,  No ! '  he  said,  smiling  delightedly.  *  My 
garden  is  my  forgetful  ness. ' " 

And  thus,  later  on,  the  same  writer  summed  him  up  :  "A  great 
Minister,  a  punishing  debater,  a  shrewd  politician  ;  but  above  all 
things,  to  those  who  enjoy  his  friendship,  a  loyal  and  kind-hearted 
Englishman  who  loves  chat,  the  company  of  pleasant  people,  and 
the  peace  of  his  garden." 

Yet  Professor  Tyndall  once,  in  the  course  of  a  controversy 
when  he  had  been  peculiarly  aggravated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
criticised  his  veracity,  saying :  "  Between  truth  and  untruth  there 
Jies  a  penumbral  zone  which  belongs  equally  to  both,  and  I  have 
often  admired  the  adroitness  with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  sails 
within  the  half  shadow,  but  sometimes  I  fear  crosses  the  boundary 
on  the  wrong  side." 

From  this  we  deduce  the  Professor  either  surveyed  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's evolutions  through  a  telescope  from  the  sunlit  bank,  or 
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himself  sailed  sufficiently  near  the  wrong  side  to  be  a  trustworthy 
witness  of  the  encroachment. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  gifted  with  a  certain  pachyder- 
matous temperament,  which  permits  him  to  sit  smiling  among  the 
shafts  of  his  adversaries.  But  he  counts  them  every  one,  and 
neither  forgives  nor  forgets  ;  hence  it  comes  about  that  at  convenient 
times  and  seasons  the  merry  men  who  have  so  actively  "let  fly"  at 
him  are  surprised  to  find  themselves  hit  in  vital  parts  by  the  keen 
arrows  of  his  satire.  It  is  said  that  there  are  certain  spiders  that 
it  is  impossible  to  poison,  their  method  being  to  convey  any  poison 
that  is  absorbed  by  the  system  into  a  special  reservoir  for  use 
against  their  enemies  in  time  of  need.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, and  we  may  say  for  the  Empire,  he  is  possessed  of  some 
such  mysterious  faculty,  which  saves  him  from  being  injured  by  the 
amount  of  venom  through  which  he  has  passed,  and  allows  him  to 
pack  it  away  for  future  defensive  purposes. 

For  he  is  distinctly  of  fighting  caste. 

Early  in  his  career  he  showed  definite  opposition  to  Mr.  Bright's 
pacific  sentiments  on  foreign  policy,  by  pointing  out  that  so  far  from 
aristocracy  being  responsible  for  wars,  as  the  Quaker  asserted, 
wars  since  1688  had  been  demanded  by  the  people.  Moreover, 
he  declared,  quoting  from  Bacon,  Cromwell,  and  Kossuth,  that  there 
was  the  obligation  to  be  always  prepared  for  war  since  the  world 
was  nothing  but  a  huge  New  Inkleys  (a  Birmingham  slum),  where 
bludgeons  and  the  like  were  sometimes  obligatory. 

His  natural  pugnacity  has  always  been  in  evidence  ;  so  much  so, 
that  on  one  occasion  while  at  dinner  Mr.  Gladstone  good-humouredly 
remarked,  "  I  can  see  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  looking  at  me  through 
his  glass,  only  waiting  till  I  have  finished  to  get  up  and  protest 
against  what  I  am  saying."  There  have  been  times  indeed  in 
which  it  has  seemed  as  though  it  were  only  necessary  to  ask  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  "  Which  way  are  you  going  ?  "  for  him  to  respond  "  The 
other."  It  appears  a  necessity  that  his  adventurous  wits  should 
sharpen  themselves  by  means  of  friction.  Therefore,  his  good 
friends — his  enemies — have  of  late  years  never  allowed  him  to  lack 
the  wherewithal  to  keep  them  brilliant. 

In  his  Radical  days  Conservatives  styled  him  the  Dragon  of 
Birmingham,  by  the  terror  of  whose  name  people  kept  their  infants 
in  order!  Sir  William  Harcourt  described  him  in  1880  as  the 
"  archbogey  "  of  Toryism,  yet  when  he  visited  Southbourne  he  said  : 
"  I  have  spent  twenty-four  hours  under  the  dragon's  roof,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  prove  that  he  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  ordinary 
human  nature.  He  drinks  and  sleeps  like  other  mortals,  and  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  detect  the  cloven  hoof." 
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Mr.  Henry  W.  Lucy,  writing  sometime  back  in  the  Universal 
Review,  recorded  his  impression  of  Mr.  Chamberlain :  "  He  swiftly 
rose  to  the  front  rank  in  the  House  of  Commons  whilst  yet  a 
favourite  captain  in  the  Liberal  host.  As  a  Minister  in  charge  of 
intricate  bills,  he  displayed  capacity  for  exposition  and  management 
not  excelled  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  to  see  him  at  his  very  best 
is  to  watch  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  these  days  (1889), 
when  he  stands  with  his  back  to  the  wall  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle  with  his  former  comrades.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  full  swing 
of  his  oratory  is  often  disconcerted  by  hostile  interruption,  and  is 
too  easily  lead  astray  into  devious  paths.  The  fiercer  the  attack 
on  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  more  noisy  the  interruptions,  the 
brighter  and  cooler  he  grows,  warding  off  bludgeon  blows  with 
deft  parrying  of  his  rapier,  swiftly  followed  up  by  telling  thrusts  at 
the  aggressor.  A  very  dangerous  man  to  tackle  even  with  the 
advantage  of  overwhelming  numbers,  one  whom  it  would  never  be 
safe  to  count  as  beaten,  however  disastrous  circumstances  which 
concern  him  may  at  the  moment  seem  to  be." 

Before  those  words  were  penned  a  prophetic  note  was  sounded 
by  a  great  voice.  "  I  think  the  man  with  a  future  is  Cham- 
berlain," said  Matthew  Arnold  in  1887.  His  was  no  distant 
view,  no  judgment  culled  from  newspaper  evidence.  He  knew  the 
inner  core  of  the  man,  his  intimate  personality  which  is  open  to 
few,  but  by  those  few  almost  devoutly  admired.  He  recognised  in 
him  a  happy  foresight,  what  is  called  a  telescopic  power  of  intel- 
lectual vision,  that  enables  him  to  see  the  object  of  statesmanship 
in  its  true  proportion,  the  magnitude  of  future  good  without  under- 
valuing contiguous  and  immediate  necessities. 

It  is  sufficiently  easy  to  descant  on  qualities  of  head,  but  more 
difficult  to  touch  on  qualities  of  heart.  There  are  those  who  declare 
that  the  statesman  does  not  possess  a  heart  (he  has  certainly  never 
hung  it  on  his  sleeve  for  "  daws  to  peck  at "),  but  others  who  have 
been  permitted  to  see  the  man  behind  the  politician  think  differently. 
Miss  Marris,  in  her  interesting  book  on  "Joseph  Chamberlain," 
speaks  of  his  many  acts  of  charity  that  have  been  so  privately  per- 
formed as  not  even  to  be  suspected,  quoting  also  the  testimony 
of  others  who  have  known  him  intimately  and  spoken  to  the  endless 
pains  he  has  taken  to  set  some  ne'er-do-well  on  his  feet.  "  Often 
perhaps  the  effort  has  been  wasted,  but  sometimes  it  was  rewarded,  and 
that  was  enough  for  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  will  not  allow  anything 
to  come  between  him  and  his  friends,  and  would  do  his  utmost  to 
smooth  away  any  misunderstanding ;  he  was  the  life  and  the  soul  of 
the  circle  he  moved  in,  before  all  the  cares  of  office  set  so  heavily 
upon  him  ;  the  truest  and  most  loyal  fellow  it  is  possible  to  find." 
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Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  writing  of  him  in  Harper's  Magazine,  in 
1897,  said  :  "  He  has  got  his  position  by  sheer  strength  of  will  and 
character,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  him  a  man  who  has  always  to 
be  counted  with.  The  character  so  hard  otherwise  has,  however,  a 
very  soft  side  where  his  own  family  is  concerned.  He  is,  I  believe, 
beloved  by  his  children  ;  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  inimitable 
grace,  paid  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  oratorical 
promise  of  his  son,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  immediately  and  pro- 
foundly moved ;  before  the  whole  astonished  House  this  hard  man 
was  seen  to  wipe  away  the  tears  that  had  sprung  to  his  eyes." 

The  devotion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  his  children  has  been 
unswerving,  and  he  is  more  than  rewarded  by  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  his  statesman  son,  who  even  now  prefers  to  club  or 
chambers  his  old  home  in  company  with  his  father  and  stepmother. 

But  these  things  are  not  affairs  of  the  world,  and  need  not  be 
discussed.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  never  paraded  his  family  life, 
opened  his  heart  to  interviewer,  or  confided  to  the  Daily  Bletherer 
what  he  prefers  to  eat  and  drink,  how  many  hours  he  sleeps,  and 
how  many  munches  he  finds  necessary  for  the  proper  mastication  of 
food. 

He  is  inclined  to  preserve  the  sanctity,  the  beauty,  the  seclusion 
of  the  home.  It  is  this  reticence,  this  devotion  to  home  ties  and 
influences  that  causes  him  to  look  with  disfavour  at  publicity  for 
ladies,  and  at  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women.  He  is  a 
hard  fighter,  asking  no  quarter  and  giving  none,  and  he  views  the 
political  arena  as  one  which  should  be  reserved  from  considerations 
of  sex. 

Still,  he  admits  there  are  many  special  requirements  of  women 
in  the  matter  of  legislation  that  need  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  women's  experience — such  questions  as  employment  for  women, 
divorce,  separation,  custody  of  the  children — where  their  voices 
might  be  heard  to  advantage. 

If  they  could  be  heard  only  in  those  circumstances  the  majority 

of  men  would  be  in  favour  of  the  movement — but .  This  is  not 

the  but  of  Mr.  Chamberlain — it  is  the  common  word  which  every 
sane  man  appreciative  of  home  ties  and  domestic  peace  is  apt  to 
halt  at. 

It  may  be  that  as  time  goes  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  come 
round  to  his  original  opinion  in  favour  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  Mr.  Balfour  believes  in  it,  and  Mr.  Balfour  may  convert 
him ;  but  to  be  converter  rather  than  convertee  is  more  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  line. 

"If  Chamberlain  said  black  was  white,  I  should  look  out  for  the 
metamorphosis  in  course  of  the  night,"  said  some  one,  unsuspicious 
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of  eavesdroppers,  some  one  who  believes  in  and  respects  all  who 
have  made  their  way  by  tons  of  sheer  brain  pressure  to  the  square 
inch. 

Of  course  there  are  found  many  to  shake  their  heads  and  shoot 
out  their  lips,  persons  of  little  faith,  who  are  incapable  of  following  the 
revolutionary  and  evolutionary  processes  of  the  pioneer.  His 
independence  of  political  schools  and  cliques  has  caused  him  to 
become  alienated  from  friends  who  have  admired  him,  solely  because 
they  have  been  loth  to  believe  in  any  creed  but  that  laid  down  on 
hard  and  fast  traditional  rules,  by  one  or  other  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. That  he  should  surprise  "his  own  set"  by  differing  with 
them  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  sign  oPlack  of  principle,  almost  of 
treachery,  instead  of  being  regarded  from  a  rational  point  of  view, 
as  evidence  of  the  width  of  his  mind,  of  his  self-reliance,  and  of  a 
sincere  desire  to  gauge  the  spirit  and  the  need  of  the  times,  and 
work  for  the  betterment  of  them.  The  times,  and  only  the  times, 
has  been  his  motto,  and  the  old  saying,  "  other  times  other  cus- 
toms," may  be  found  at  the  root  of  the  changes  of  front  that  are 
thought  so  reprehensible  by  those  who  imagine  that  political 
convictions  may  be  preserved  by  a  species  of  intellectual  cold 
storage  system  ad  infinitum. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  want  of  con- 
sistency in  little  things,  since  in  one  great  matter  he  has  been  more 
than  consistent.  He  has  always  worked  for  progress  and  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  steadily  in  view.  If  his  Radical  aims 
became  modified  with  the  passage  of  time,  it  was  not  till  innumerable 
political  concessions  on  the  part  of  his  opponents  had  been  made — 
not  till  many  articles  in  his  programme  had  been  adopted,  many 
grievances  had  been  remedied — or  till  the  revolution  of  events  had 
forced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  horizon  of  imperial 
affairs  from  an  entirely  new  standpoint.  Then  he  moved  on  and 
on,  covering  new  country  as  he  went. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  versatility  is  the  history  of 
progress,  ordered  to  march  with  the  constant  movement  of  the 
institutions  of  civilised  society ;  it  is  the  history  of  the  expansion  of 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  state  of  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  ;  it  is  the  history  of  liberty  and  philosophy,  of  enlighten- 
ment and  advance,  of  practical  reform  and  sentimental  responsibility, 
a  never-ending  contest,  a  process  of  action  and  reaction  moving 
onwards  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  to  further  the  dearest  interests 
of  toiling  men,  to  free  them  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance,  and 
elevate  the  national  mind  from  its  embryo  condition  to  one  of  fuller 
and  finer  maturity.  It  is  a  religious  philosophy  and  a  philosophic 
religion — a  religion  that  many  men  have  wrangled,  and  written,  and 
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fought  and  died  for,  yet  few  have  had  the  courage  to  live  for ;  it  is 
the  religion  of  humanity  and  of  patriotism,  a  faith  that  lifts  first  the 
physical  then  the  moral  condition,  that  emancipates  the  intellectual 
unit,  and  finally  ennobles  him  by  making  him  co-partner  and  co-heir 
in  the  responsibilities  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  political  creed  combines  the  Law  and  the 
Commandments ;  it  embraces  at  one  and  the  same  time  duty 
towards  God  and  duty  towards  our  neighbour.  In  all  sincerity  he 
works  for  posterity  according  to  his  own  lights,  and  in  the  words  of 
Herbert  Spencer  we  may  safely  say,  "  The  highest  truth  he  sees  he 
will  fearlessly  utter,  knowing  that,  let  what  may  come  of  it,  he  is 
thus  playing  his  right  part  in  the  world — knowing  that  if  he  can 
affect  the  change  he  aims  at — well ;  if  not — well  also  ;  although  not 
so  well." 
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CHAPTER   II 

HIS   BIRTH   AND    EDUCATION— 1836   TO    1850 

NCE  upon  a  time,  as  the  fairy  tales  say,  there  was  a  little 
hou  s  e 


in 

Camberwell 
Grove.  Its 
number  is 
now  1 88.  But  the  street 
— Grove  Hill  Terrace — 
was  differently  numbered 
at  the  time  this  tale 
(which  happens  to  be  a 
true  tale  that  reads  like 
a  fairy  tale)  begins.  This 
house  should  be  an  attrac- 
tion to  all  boys  whose 
young  hearts  have  re- 
joiced over  the  tale  of 
Dick  Whittington.  They 
should  go  especially  to 
visit  it ;  and  as  they  stand 
in  front  of  it  they  should 
try  to  imagine  by  virtue 
of  what  qualities  a  little 
boy  like  unto  themselves, 
unknown  and  unassisted, 
managed  to  make  his  way 
from  this  suburban  retreat 
to  one  of  the  foremost 
positions  of  the  State. 

The  house,  a  semi- 
detached one  of  the  villa 
order,  which  in  Thack- 
eray's day  would  have 
been  styled  a  genteel 
residence,  is  even  now 
far  from  unpicturesque. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN, 
1 88  THE  GROVE,  CAMBERWELL. 


—   **^m   ^n^cwiv-oxjwv*.      From  the  upper  windows  there  used  to 
be  a  fine    view   of  leafage,  chestnuts  and  elms,  and  poplars,  and 
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hard-by  on  a  clear  day  it  was  possible  from  upper  windows  to 
see  the  hive  of  London  and  the  great  towers  of  Westminster,  where 
sat  in  council  the  men  who  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  Empire.  Its 
three  prim  white  steps  leading  to  the  garden  walk,  and  those  that 
mount  to  the  front  door — a  door  without  artistic  pretensions  of  any 
kind — seem  scarcely  to  be  the  steps  to  be  trodden  by  a  statesman  ; 
yet  they  bore  the  tiny  footsteps  of  the  youngster  Joseph  as  he 

scampered  to  school,  and 
they  again  were  trodden 
by  the  same,  but  not  the 
same  person,  when  lately 
the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  took  his  wife 
to  see  the  place  "  where 
he  first  saw  the  light." 

There,  on  the  8th  of 
July  1836,  was  born  the 
man  who  was  destined  to 
associate  himself  histori- 
cally with  the  fortunes 
of  Great  and  Greater  Bri- 
tain, and  there  were  spent 
the  first  nine  years  of  his 
life. 

Camberwell  in  those 
days  was  very  different 
to  the  Camberwell  of  to- 
day, and  though  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  "  grew  " 
Robert  Browning  and 
Joseph  Chamberlain  was 
beginning  to  lose  its  rural 
attractions,  Londoners 
were  still  wont  to  drive 
there  from  the  hot  city  in  search  of  fine  shade  and  fresh  air  and  recrea- 
tion among  its  leafy  lanes.  It  was  a  particularly  convenient  locality 
for  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  went  daily  to  his  business  in  the 
city.  In  1836  the  city  address  of  the  Chamberlain  firm  was  recorded 
as  "J.  Chamberlain  &  Sons,  boot  and  shoe  warehouse,  36  Milk 
Street,"  but  the  private  address  of  the  father  of  the  great  statesman 
was  3  Camberwell  Grove.  The  subject  of  this  record  was  the 
eldest  of  the  nine  children  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  his  wife. 
Of  these  nine  there  are,  besides  the  subject  of  this  tale,  three  sons 
(Arthur,  Herbert,  and  Walter)  alive  and  three  daughters. 
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Birth  and  Education 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  coming  politician  was  not  by  any  means 
born  in  the  purple — he  came  into  the  world  endowed  with  neither 
a  lofty  name  nor  a  colossal  fortune,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  advantages 
or  privileges  that  commonly  belong  to  those  who  aspire  to  take 
a  foremost  place  in  society. 

At  the  age  of  eight  the  little  lad  trotted  off  to  a  school  a  few 
doors  off — the  school  of  Miss  Charlotte  Pace,  146  and  158,  now 
122,  The  Grove,  which  at  one  time  was  attended  by  some  sixty 
pupils.  Miss  Pace,  though  she  had  no  immediate  recollection 
of  her  pupil's  talents,  remembered  that  the  youth  was  somewhat 
serious  for  his  age,  and  had  no  partiality  for  games.  He  was  of  a 
deeply  inquiring  mind,  and  had  a  knack  of  asking  inconvenient 
questions  which  were  found  difficult  to  answer  by  his  grown-up 
companions.  The  child  founded  a  Peace  Society  —  a  supposed 
charitable  society  —  the  funds  of  which  amounted  to  fivepence 
halfpenny,  of  which  sum  the  young  founder  subscribed  four- 
pence,  a  "tip"  from  his  uncle.  Unfortunately  the  members 
of  the  Peace  Society  quickly  fell  out  as  to  the  disposition  of  so 
large  a  sum,  and  finally  the  dispute  and  the  society  ended  to- 
gether by  the  handing  of  the  funds  in  question  to  an  adjacent 
crossing-sweeper.1 

Mrs.  Chamberlain,  the  boy's  mother  (who  was  Miss  Caroline 
Harben,  a  sister  of  Sir  Henry  Harben),  often  consulted  with 
Miss  Pace  regarding  her  son's  education.  She  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  studies  of  her  first-born,  determining  to  steer  his 
young  mind  away  from  frivolous  subjects.  She  is  described  as  "a 
handsome,  clever,  and  very  fine  woman,"  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  she  must  have  had  a  character  of  unusual  strength,  which 
was  inherited  by  her  remarkable  son — the  "  Maothlodi  " 2  of  to-day. 
The  father  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  from  all  accounts,  had  also  no 
lack  of  backbone,  though  he  had  none  of  his  son's  smartness  and 
versatility  of  temperament.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  reserved, 
somewhat  austere  character,  upright,  zealous,  and  sincere ;  but 
implacable  and  occasionally  rigid  and  narrow  of  outlook.  In 
personal  appearance  he  was  not  unlike  his  son,  though  his  eye 
was  more  shrewd  and  his  features  more  regular.  It  was  a 
thoughtful  face ;  the  face  of  a  man  who  knew  his  mind  and  stuck 
to  it  obdurately  through  thick  and  thin.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
parents  were  devout  Unitarians,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
(pere)  attended  regularly  the  chapel  in  Carter  Lane,  Doctors' 

1  For  some  of  the  personal  details  here  given  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  N.  Murrell 
Marris's  "The   Right   Honourable  Joseph   Chamberlain,  the  Man  and  the  Statesman" 
(Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.). 

2  "  Maothlodi"  means  the  man  who  "  puts  things  through." 
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Commons.  The  principles  in  outline  of  the  Church  are  these  :  It 
imposes  no  doctrinal  tests  either  on  its  members  or  its  minister ; 
it  recognises  that  while  men  may  hold  varying  views  in  regard 
to  theological  dogma,  they  may  be  at  one  in  seeking  to  know 

God  the  Father,  and  to  live 
a  life  of  Christian  disciple- 
ship.  This  brief  but  com- 
prehensive principle  of  faith 
may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  basis  of  young  Cham- 
berlain's beliefs  ;  and  he  ad- 
hered to  the  broad  sentiment 
of  the  idea  throughout  his 
manhood. 

One  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's ancestors  (alluded  to 
with  pride  in  his  great  speech 
at  Denbigh  in  1884)  was 
the  Rev.  Richard  Sergeant, 
a  co-worker  with  Richard 
Baxter  at  Kidderminster. 
The  eldest  daughter  of  the 
divine,  Mrs.  Sarah  Wilton, 
of  the  Lye,  near  Stourbridge, 
was  the  great-grandmother 
of  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, grandmother  of  the 
statesman.  Richard  Ser- 
geant, who  was  born  1621, 
began  his  ministry  at  Kid- 
derminster in  1 656, and  there 
worked  till  1662,  when  he 
was  ejected  from  his  living 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
He  was  specially  noted  for 

PRESENT  RESIDENCE  OF  Miss  PACE,  YOUNG  CHAMBER-   ,  .        ,  :    rr  j  i- 
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worth,  and  for  the  patience 

with  which  he  endured  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake.  The 
author  of  "The  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest"  expressed  himself 
eulogistically  of  his  friend  Richard  Sergeant,  especially  com- 
mending his  self-devotion  and  sanctity  of  life.  The  staunch  and 
sterling  qualities  of  this  ancestor  seem  to  have  descended  to  more 
than  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  for  undoubtedly  some 
of  the  grit  that  made  the  seventeenth-century  preacher  resist  the 
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"State-made  creed,"  is  to  be  found  in  the  blood  of  the  Joseph 
Chamberlain  of  to-day. 

The  founder  of  the  family  may  be  said  to  be  Daniel 
Chamberlain  —  maltster  of  Lacock,  in  Wiltshire  —  whose  son, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  found  his  way  to  the  Metropolis 
and  became  a  cordwainer,  and  subsequently  a  Master  of  the 
Cordwainers'  Company.  His  sons  and  grandsons  followed  in  his 
footsteps,  and  one  of  these  last,  Joseph,  the  father  of  the  "great 
Joseph,"  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the  Cordwainers'  Hall.  The  con- 
nection of  the  family  with  the  Company  dated  back  some  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  no  less  than  six  filled  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  ancient  Company.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  members  of  the  family  were  still  connected  with 
it,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  invited  in  1896  to  unveil  the  memorial 
window  in  the  Cordwainers'  Hall,  which  had  been  erected  to 
commemorate  the  beneficence  of  John  Came,  one  of  its  members, 
who  in  1796  left  a  large  sum  for  the  succour  of  widows  of  the 
clergy,  and  for  the  use  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

In  1845  tne  family  moved  to  Highbury — 25  Highbury  Place 
— a  locality  then,  according  to  Mr.  Lewis,  fairly  rural.  The  year 
before  the  Chamberlains  settled  there  the  place  was  thus  de- 
scribed :  "  A  fine  row  of  houses,  embracing  a  beautiful  view  on 
both  sides,  and  remarkable  for  its  healthy  situation.  It  consists  of 
thirty-nine  houses  built  on  a  large  scale,  but  varying  in  size,  all 
having  good  gardens,  and  some  of  them  allotments  and  meadow- 
land  in  the  front  and  rear.  The  road  is  private,  and  frequented  only 
by  the  carriages  passing  to  and  from  the  several  dwellings  situated 
between  the  village  and  Highbury  House."  These  houses  were 
originally  let  at  prices  varying  from  ^36  to  £40  per  annum, 
but  soon,  after  the  Chamberlains  time,  they  almost  doubled 
their  value. 

When  the  Chamberlains  had  settled  down,  the  youthful  Joseph 
attended  the  excellent  day  school  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson  at 
36  Canonbury  Square.  From  thence,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  went  to  University  College  School — a  school  popular  with 
Unitarians,  since  it  provided  no  religious  education,  but  was 
equal  to  the  public  school  standard.  At  this  time  the  older 
universities  were  closed  to  Dissenters,  and  therefore  this  school 
became  the  haven  of  Nonconformists  and  Independent  thinkers. 
It  must  be  noted  that  Joseph  Chamberlain's  removal  from  the 
Rev.  A.  Johnson's  care  was  due  to  the  forethought  of  Mr.  Johnson 
himself,  who  conscientiously  informed  his  pupil's  father  that  young 
Chamberlain  knew  as  much  of  mathematics  as  did  his  master. 

In  1850  he  began  serious  work  at  University  College  School. 
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He  was  invariably  industrious  and  painstaking,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  a  remarkable  degree,  though  he,  not  being  of  sporting 
kidney,  was  scarcely  popular  with  the  boys.  But  he  managed  to  gain 
prizes  in  Mathematics,  French,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  which 
prizes — presented  to  him  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  that  period — he 
still  retains  on  his  bookshelves  as  mementoes  of  juvenile  effort. 
His  own  recollections  of  those  days  are  still  comparatively  vivid, 

and  his  speech  on  the 
5th  November  1902,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  un- 
veiling a  memorial  to 
schoolfellows  who  had 
lost  their  lives  in  South 
Africa,  is  full  of  interest. 
He  began  by  saying  : — 

"  I  believe  that  I  owe  the 
privilege  of  addressing  you 
this  morning  to  two  circum- 
stances. The  first  is,  that  I 
passed  two  years  of  my 
school  life  in  the  adjoining 
building,  and  owe  a  great  deal 
to  the  instruction  that  I  there 
received;  and  the  second, 
that  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  I  am,  perhaps, 
in  a  better  position  than  any 
one  to  appreciate  such  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  as  that 
which  we  are  here  to-day  to 
commemorate.  As  to  my 
first  claim,  I  am  afraid  I  must 
say  it  is  a  very  slight  one.  It 
is  true  that  I  am  an  '  Old 
Boy '  of  University  College 
School,  but  circumstances 
over  which  I  had  no  control 

took  me  away  very  soon  from  London,  and  in  the  pressure  of  affairs  which  has 
lasted  ever  since,  I  have  lost  sight  of  my  old  schoolfellows,  and  of  my  old 
school.  It  is  fifty  years,  almost  to  a  day,  since  I  last  entered  this  building,  and 
then  I  came  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  then  Lord  Mayor  of  London  certain 
prizes,  which,  with  their  inscription,  and  the  old  school  motto,  still  rest  on  my 
library  shelves,  not  the  least  valued  or  least  interesting  memorials  of  my  boy- 
hood. When  that  Lord  Mayor,  long  since  passed  away,  spoke  to  me  words  of 
congratulation  and  encouragement,  I  little  thought  that  at  a  later  time  I  should 
receive  from  his  eminent  successor  the  highest  honour  which  the  City  of 
London  is  able  to  give." 
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He  then  proceeded  to  record  his  reminiscences  during  the 
twenty-four  months  of  his  attendance  at  the  school : — 

"  I  can  remember  many  of  the  incidents  of  my  school  life,  and  I  entertain 
always  the  most  kindly  sentiments  and  regard  for  my  old  schoolfellows  and 
my  old  teachers.  I  can  call  up  to-day,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  portly  form 
of  Professor  Key,  most  kindly  of  Head  Masters,  marching  solemnly  to  call  to 
order  a  somewhat  unruly  class,  I  can  recall  my  dear  old  friend  Professor 
Cook  enforcing  his  mathematical  instruction  with  the  oft-repeated  assertion, 
that  never  in  the  long  course  of  his  life  had  he  met  with  boys  so  bad  as  we 
were,  and  that  to  attempt  to  get 
into  our  heads  the  mysteries  of 
algebra  was  likefiring  a  cannon- 
ball  into  a  mountain  of  mud. 
Yet  this  terrible  comparison  did 
not  prevent  him  from  exhibiting 
on  many  occasions  the  greatest 
pride  and  delight  in  the  profi- 
ciency of  his  scholars.  I  re- 
member also  Professor  Merlet, 
that  quaint  and  genial  French- 
man, endeavouring  to  instil  into 
our  British  understandings  the 
beauties  of  Moliere,  and  in  the 
excitement  of  his  recitals  acting 
the  parts  he  read  as  if  he  had 
just  come  from  the  boards  of 
the  Francaise.  I  remember  all 
this  and  more,  and  I  remember 
my  schoolmates,  and  rejoice 
that  so  many  of  them  have  sub- 
sequently achieved  distinction. 
These  were  the  late  Professor 
Jevons,  Mr.  Justice  Charles, 
Sir  Ralph  Littler,  whom  we  are 
pleased  to  see  here  to-day  ;  Mr. 
Prevost,  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  ;  Sir  Edward  Dun- 
ning Lawrence,  also  present, 
and  my  friend — for  he  has  al- 
ways been  my  friend — Sir  Michael  Foster,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
men  of  science.  Well,  I  have  said  enough  to  explain  why,  though  I  have  in  some 
.measure  lost  touch  with  your  work,  I  could  not  resist  the  call  that  was  made 
on  me,  even  in  the  midst  of  exceptional  pressure,  to  come  once  more  among 
you,  and  to  say  how  proud  I  am,  that  in  a  great  crisis  of  our  national  history 
our  old  school  should  have  done  its  duty." 

He  dilated  with  pride  on  the  spirit  that  had  been  shown  by 
those  who  had  volunteered  at  the  call  of  the  Motherland,  and  then 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  early  school  training  : — 

"  It  is  here  that  our  characters  are  fixed,  and  it  is  impossible  that  our  course 
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in  life  should  not  be  materially  directed  by  our  experience  at  school.  In  my 
time  the  school  was  a  good  one,  and  the  education,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  ex- 
cellent^and  thorough.  I  have  many  times  felt  my  gratitude  to  it.  There  was 
only  one  thing  which  they  did  not  teach  well  then — in  fact,  I  am  not  certain 
that  they  taught  it  at  all  then.  I  hope  they  teach  it  to  you  now,  and  that  is 
the  geography  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  said,  that  one  of  my  predecessors, 
on  being  first  appointed,  went  to  his  office,  and  said  that  as  he  was  now  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  he  should  like  to  know  where  the  Colonies  were. 
I  am  glad  to  think  that  in  these  recent  years  not  only  has  communication  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  children  across  the  seas  been  much  more  frequent,  but 
our  mutual  knowledge  of  one  another  has  increased,  and  with  it  our  mutual 
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sympathy.  You  boys  who  are  now  beginning  your  careers  should  bear  in  mind 
the  responsibility  which  hereafter  will  fall  on  you,  for  you  are  the  heirs  of  a 
great  Empire  and  the  citizens  of  no  mean  city.  I  thank  the  Principal  for  his 
kindness  in  seconding  this  vote.  He  has  told  you  that,  though  I  had  no 
university  education,  I  am  now  the  Chancellor  of  a  university ;  but  I  am  some- 
thing more  than  that.  Other  men  take  degrees  after  much  labour  and  many 
examinations.  I  am  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of  four  great  universities,  and  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  on  no  occasion  was  I  examined.  That  shows  you  what  you 
may  possibly  do  in  the  future,  though  I  do  not  recommend  you  to  try  to  achieve 
academical  honours  by  the  short  cut  which  I  have  adopted." 

In  the  Honours  List  for  1851-52  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  honour- 
ably mentioned  in  the  Sixth  (highest)  Latin.  He  gained  the 
second  prize  in  Sixth  French,  the  first  prize  being  taken  by  the 
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son  of  Benedict,  the  musician.  In  the  Sixth  Mathematics  he  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  ;  and  in  the  Sixth  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
&c.,  the  first  prize  was  divided  between  him  and  F.  N.  Needham, 
afterwards  of  the  firm  of  Whitbread. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  brothers,  Richard  and  Arthur,  studied  also  at 
the  same  school. 

At  sixteen  Mr.  Chamberlain's  school  education  ceased,  and  he 
plodded  at  once  to  business,  following  in  his  father's  footsteps.  No 
preparation  for  even  a  learned  career  was  made,  far  less  any  move 
towards  the  ambitious  goal  of  statesmanship.  How  different  were 
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the  beginnings  of  young  Chamberlain  to  those  of  Pitt,  and  even  to 
those  of  Disraeli — the  two  men  who  were  the  political  phenomena 
of  the  preceding  age. 

The  first,  when  he  went  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  already  so  well  versed  in  the  learned 
languages  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  read  and 
translate  at  first  sight  some  seven  pages  of  Thucydides  with  not 
more  than  two  or  three  mistakes.  His  proficiency  was  due 
to  the  supervision  of  his  gifted  father,  who,  from  his  childhood, 
determined  to  train  him  for  political  life.  Lord  Chatham  induced 
the  youth  to  unfold  his  mind,  and  encouraged  'him  to  talk  without 
reserve  on  any  subject,  to  take  delight  in  the  philological  disquisi- 
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tions  of  critics  and  commentators,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
niceties  of  construction  and  the  peculiarities  of  idiom,  both  in  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  was  familiar  with 
the  first  six  books  of  Euclid's  " Elements,"  "Plane  Trigonometry," 
the  "  Elementary  Parts  of  Algebra,"  and  the  two  quarto  volumes  of 
Rutherford's  "  Natural  Philosophy,"  a  work  of  much  repute  at 
Cambridge  at  that  period.  His  power  of  expressing  himself  was 
brilliant  from  the  first,  and  those  who  heard  him  in  a  mock  debate, 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  when  a  club  called  the  Western 
Circuit  Club  was  dissolved,  were  little  surprised  when,  later  on,  he 
astonished  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  precocious  display. 
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The  last  was  endowed  with  the  intellectual  genius  of  his  race. 
But  Disraeli,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  one  respect,  was  brought  up 
as  a  Unitarian — at  least,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  attended  a  Unitarian 
school,  though  he  preferred  the  run  of  his  father's  library  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  education  that  old  Isaac  Disraeli  so  perfectly  could  give 
him  was  worth  more  than  all  the  schools  put  together.  For  all 
that,  the  old  litterateur  declared  that  his  one  hope  was  that  his  son 
would  be  neither  writer  nor  politician.  He,  nevertheless,  so  trained 
the  young  man's  mind  that,  by  the  time  he  went  into  a  solicitor's 
office,  he  was  well  equipped  with  learning  of  a  sound  and  wide, 
if  promiscuous,  kind.  He  had  also  advantages  which  the  youth 
Chamberlain  did  not  possess ;  he  was  surrounded  by  men  of 
culture,  notable  in  many  walks  of  life,  and,  as  it  were,  took  in 
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knowledge  "at  the  pores."  All  his  early  experiences  were  found 
in  an  atmosphere  of  erudition  and  distinction,  which  in  itself  forms 
a  species  of  social  and  worldly  education. 

Now,  young  Chamberlain  had  no  inherited  facilities  for  learning, 
and  none  of  the  intellectual  discipline  associated  with  academic 
training.  The  spirit  of  trade  was  at  that  time  somewhat  antagonistic 
to  what  mercantile  men  classed  as  purely  decorative  education, 
and  the  unorthodoxy  of  his  religious  opinions  naturally  carried  him 
into  a  groove  that  was  distinctly  removed  from  advance,  social 
and  political.  It  was  an  unorthodoxy  sufficiently  pronounced  to  be 
detrimental,  yet  not  extravagant  enough  to  be  astonishing.  Every 
rung  of  the  ladder  had  therefore  to  be  mounted  save,  perhaps,  the 
first — that  of  poverty  ;  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  one  of  nine  children,  and  therefore  had  not  even 
the  advantage  of  looking  forward  to  what  are  called  "  expectations." 
He  had  to  rely  on  merely  a  brilliant  power  of  perception,  a  dogged 
tenacity  of  purpose,  and  the  British  quality  of  not  recognising 
defeat.  It  is  probable  that  his  conversance  with  French  made  him 
speedily  acquainted  with  the  Napoleonic  motto :  "  Impossible  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary  of  fools,"  and  that  he  cautiously 
made  a  note  of  it. 


CHAPTER    III 

I.— BUSINESS   INTERESTS— 1852   TO    1854 

A~TER  his  two  years  of  college  life  he  applied  himself  to 
his  father's  business,  and  as  he  displayed  none  of  the 
discontent  with  his  career  that  young  genius  has  been 
known  to  show  under  the  influence  of  balked  ambition, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  youth  was  in  no  way  vain,  nor 
did  he  consider  himself  above  the  family  calling. 

By  some  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  regretted  the 
somewhat  meagre  mental  equipment  of  his  youth  ;  by  others  it  is 
urged,  and  most  probably  with  reason,  that-  to  the  comparatively  free 
and  untrammelled  nature  of  his  education  he  owes  that  originality 
of  outlook,  the  individuality,  pertinacity,  resolution,  and  natural 
intelligence  that  at  once  lifted  him  out  of  the  ruck  of  his  contem- 
poraries. His  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,  however, 
was  expressed  in  no  weak  terms  in  an  address  delivered  as  Chancellor 
of  the  new  Birmingham  University.  In  every  word  could  be  read 
the  desire  to  accord,  so  far  as  possible,  to  his  struggling  fellow-men 
the  privileges  that  had  been  denied  to  himself. 

Whatever  training  young  Chamberlain  had  was  in  reality  due 
to  his  own  initiative.  Whenever  he  found  leisure  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  Polytechnic,  where  scientific  and  literary  lectures  followed 
each  other  throughout  the  afternoon.  Here,  too,  Professor  Pepper's 
Ghost  and  the  Diving  Bell  vied  with  each  other  in  popularity,  and 
often  the  young  explorer  into  the  secrets  of  the  world  would  gratify 
himself  by  a  journey  in  company  with  the  diver.  His  expanding 
mind  was  not  content  with  this  alone.  He  pursued  his  studies  in 
French  and  English  literature,  and  by  degrees  became  fascinated 
with  the  trend  of  French  politics,  which  during  that  period  had  become 
full  of  incident,  inspiring  and  educational.  The  great  problems  of 
existence  appealed  to  him — he  saw  life  in  its  terrible  contrasts  of 
beauty  and  ugliness,  of  feasting  and  misery — and  the  spirit  of 
Reform  whispering  to  him,  suggested  to  his  young  brain  some 
wonderful  upheaval  which  should  remodel  the  world,  plane  away 
the  peaks  and  fill  the  sloughs,  and  make  the  whole  into  one  vast 
pleasure-ground  for  humanity  at  large. 

But  in  spite  of  his  enlightened  instincts  and  his  budding 
philosophy,  his  thirst  for  knowledge  and  application  to  all  forms 
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of  study,  he  never  for  a  moment  tried  to  evade  the  duty  of  his 
somewhat  cooping  occupation.  He  devoted  himself  in  the  common- 
place way  to  the  commonplace  trade,  following  the  fashion 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  line,  and  learned  his  craft — now 
by  the  side  of  his  cobbling  employees,  now  behind  the  desk  of 
the  counting-house.  Here  on  all  sides  of  him  he  heard  the  shib- 
boleths of  Radicalism  and  Socialism  that  cobblers,  like  tailors, 
adopt  by  some  mysterious  hereditary  system  peculiarly  their  own. 
Freely  the  ideas  of  the  working-man  poured  into  ears  that  took  in 
and  assimilated  curious  truths  that  others  in  spheres  remote  are 
never  destined  to  hear ;  he  read,  marked,  and  learnt  profusely  in 
these  days  of  apprenticeship,  and  whether  he  knew  more  of  soles  or 
souls  when  he  left  London  was  a  question  he  himself  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  answer.  The  working-man  to  him  had  become 
an  open  book — the  first  pages  only  cut,  it  is  true  ;  but  still  he  learned 
at  first-hand  of  struggling  human  conditions  more  than  many  ardent 
Socialists  have  learnt  in  a  lifetime.  The  aims,  the  wants,  the  toil, 
the  misery,  the  degradation  and  temptation,  the  despair  and  the 
recklessness  attached  to  hopeless  poverty  distressed  him.  He 
marked  everywhere  the  lack  of  education,  the  inability  to  lift  the 
mind  from  sordid  animal  cares,  the  impossibility  to  release  the 
mortal  creature  from  its  squalid  imprisonment  of  suffering  flesh  ;  he 
noted  these  things,  and  by  degrees,  year  on  year,  his  notes  became 
seeds  that  fructified  for  the  profit  of  those  whom  he  had  determined 
to  befriend. 

In  1854  Mr.  Nettlefold,  the  well-known  screw  manufacturer, 
secured  the  English  rights  in  a  valuable  American  machinery  patent, 
and  decided  to  revolutionise  the  business.  He  then  took  his  brother- 
in-law  into  partnership  (his  wife  was  the  sister  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
senior),  and  his  nephew,  Joseph,  was  moved  to  Birmingham  to 
master  the  intricacies  of  the  trade.  His  brain  now  shifted  from 
shoes  to  screws,  and  then  really  began  the  career  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain. 

Though  he  removed  from  the  comfortable  hearth  and  the  affec- 
tionate family  circle  to  solitary  " diggings"  where  he  had  but  few 
friends,  he  gradually  drew  to  himself  various  notable  persons  in  the 
vicinity.  But  he  sought  the  society  of  his  fellows  comparatively 
little  for  so  young  a  man.  He  inhabited  rooms  in  Frederick  Road, 
Edgbaston,  and  from  them  walked  daily  to  his  place  of  business, 
varying  the  monotony  of  work  by  taking  lessons  from  a  Frenchman 
during  his  breakfast  hour.  Few  were  his  pleasures,  but  he  had  an 
exceeding  love  of  dancing.  He  looked  on  it  as  one  of  the  "  highest 
enjoyments  of  which  mortal  man  is  capable.  I  would  have  sacrificed 
the  finest  speech  ever  delivered  in  order  to  escape  to  its  delights," 
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he  once  confessed  to  his  friends.  He  had  also  a  marked  fancy  for 
theatricals,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  compose  a  play,  which  was 
acted  by  his  friends  and  warmly  applauded. 

For  five  years  or  so  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  business, 
during  which  time  Nettlefold  &  Chamberlain  had  to  struggle 
vigorously  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Birmingham.  On  one  side  was 
foreign  competition,  on  the  other  the  rivalry  of  competing  firms,  and 
while  these  existed  the  firm  could  not  reap  the  benefit  of  the  valuable 
patent  that  the  head  of  the  affair  had  taken  the  trouble  to  secure. 
But  Mr.  Chamberlain's  activity  soon  developed  the  business  ;  his 
fertile  brain  arranged  a  plan  whereby  the  competing  firms  might 
be  amalgamated  with  his  own.  Tremendous  jealousies  were 
naturally  aroused,  and  ugly  calumnies  were  in  consequence  spawned, 
but  though  his  affairs  have  been  subjected  to  the  "  white  light "  that 
is  said  to  beat  on  a  throne,  no  discreditable  action  has  ever  been 
proved  against  him. 

Few  business  men  who  make  themselves  any  sort  of  political 
career  are  free  from  the  trail  of  the  "  green-eyed  monster,"  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  success,  owing  to  his  industry  and  acumen  in 
his  financial  affairs,  naturally  came  to  be  disagreeably  discussed. 

In  1865  the  firm  turned  out  weekly  over  two-thirds  of  the  total 
amount  produced  by  the  screw  trade  in  Birmingham,  but  this  was  not 
so  much  by  force  of  good  luck  as  through  young  Chamberlain's  appli- 
cation to  the  intricacies  of  his  business,  and  his  rapid  insight  into  the 
peculiarities  of  foreign  enterprise.  No  detail  escaped  him,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  revivified  the  screw  trade  with  France  entirely,  because 
he  so  wrapped,  packed,  and  labelled  his  screws  according  to  the 
taste  of  French  customers,  that  once  having  secured  their  introduc- 
tion into  France  the  quality  of  the  British  article  became  recognised 
and  grew  in  esteem  as  in  demand. 

This  naturally  caused  discontent  and  animosity,  and  because 
Messrs.  Nettlefold  had  been  adventurous  enough  to  introduce 
American  patents,  and  were  able  to  produce  screws  of  better  and 
cheaper  kind  than  their  neighbours,  they  were  accused  of  sharp 
practice,  of  endeavouring  to  crush  out  all  minor  competitors,  and  by 
these  means  secure  a  monopoly  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  open 
attack  was  reserved  to  November  1884,  when  it  was  made  by  Mr. 
H.  R.  Grenfell  in  the  Daily  News.  "  He  is  reported  (I  know  not 
how  truly)  to  have  made  a  large  fortune  in  a  monopoly  secured  by 
most  questionable  dodges,  and  to  have  realised  that  fortune  by  in- 
vesting it  in  securities  which  will  in  future  give  no  anxiety  or  labour. 
Who  is  he,  then,  to  accuse  others  of  enjoying  an  income  for  which 
he  neither  toils  nor  spins  ?  He  has  clearly  recognised  the  truth 
which  all  politicians  of  experience  know,  that  in  order  to  give  your- 
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self  up  to  the  service  of  the  country  you  must  be  independent  ;  and 
yet,  with  this  fact  clearly  present  to  his  mind,  he  never  rises  on  a 
platform  before  a  packed  audience  without  flinging  mud  on  those 
who  like  himself  are  able  to  work  for  their  country  by  spending  the 
leisure  of  independence  on  that  which  must  always  be  a  most 
laborious  task."  This  was  not  all.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  described 
as  "a  public  man  who  has  not  as  yet  done  one  single  thing  (other 
than  a  Cheap  Jack  at  a  fair  could  do)  to  account  for  the  pretentions 
which  he  and  his  two  appendages,  Mr.  Collings  and  Mr.  Schnad- 
horst,  put  forth  in  his  name." 

Some  days  later  this  objectionable  epistle  was  commented  on  by 
another  correspondent.  He  wrote  to  the  Editor  : — 

"  Two  letters  published  in  the  Daily  News,  signed  by  H.  R.  Grenfell, 
and  containing  reflections  upon  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  have  just 
been  brought  under  my  notice.  In  the  first,  the  writer  says  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  reported  to  have  made  a  large  fortune  in  a  monopoly  secured  by  the  most 
questionable  dodges.  In  the  second,  he  states  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  affairs  beyond  that  which  has  appeared  in  the  public  prints. 
As  I  have  some  reason  to  know  more,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  give  publicity  to 
the  following  statement : — 

"  Up  to  a  recent  period  I  believed  the  story  so  industriously  circulated  about 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  realised  his  wealth,  and  when  a  friend  of 
his  challenged  the  truth  of  it  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  could  easily  be  verified.  I 
was  quickly,  and  I  need  hardly  say  agreeably,  undeceived.  Having  made 
careful  inquiries  both  of  his  friends  and  opponents  in  Birmingham,  I  could  find 
no  foundation  whatever  for  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  him  as  a 
man  of  business.  I  had  been  given  to  understand  that  copies  of  a  threaten- 
ing circular  to  the  small  screw  manufacturers,  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have 
deliberately  ruined,  were  extant,  and  could  be  produced.  I  could  not  discover 
one.  His  firm,  I  learned,  had  always  stood  high  among  the  people,  and  more 
especially  the  working-men  of  Birmingham,  for  honesty  and  straightforward 
dealing,  and  all  that  could  be  truly  said  against  it  was  that  other  firms  had 
suffered  indirectly  through  its  success.  This,  I  think,  can  hardly  be  imputed 
as  blame  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  For  him,  however,  I  hold  no  brief.  His  method 
of  carrying  on  political  controversy  is  not  always  to  my  taste,  and  I  am  the 
servant  of  a  Church  to  which  he  is  not  thought  to  bear  any  goodwill.  I  write 
in  the  interests  of  truth." 

This  letter  was  written  by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Grier,  Vicar  of  Rugeley. 

Naturally  the  writer  of  the  original  letter  withdrew  the  charges 
he  had  made.  In  acknowledging  having  given  currency  to  reports 
calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  source  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  fortune,  he  wrote  : — 

"  I  must  also  admit  that  in  discussing  his  platform   speeches  I 
may  have  unduly  deprecated   his  public  services,  which,  as  I  have 
learnt,  are  such  as  have  won  for  him  to  a  high  degree  the  confidence 
( of  the  community  in  which  he  lives." 
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It  was  this  last  fact  rather  than  the  letter  that  disproved  all  asper- 
sions made  regarding  Mr.  Chamberlain's  dealings  in  business.  The 
affection  and  trust  he  inspired  among  those  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected were  scarcely  sentiments  of  mushroom  growth.  They  were 
earned  in  course  of  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  the  industrious 
beginnings  that  lifted  the  young  man  to  fortune. 

One  more  letter  from  the  columns  of  the  Daily  News  serves  to 
show  the  esteem  in  which  the  statesman  as  manufacturer  was  held. 
The  writer  said  : — 

"Having  seen  in  the  newspapers  various  absurd  and  false  statements 
concerning  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  screw  trade,  we,  as  a  representative 
firm  of  the  screw  trade  in  Birmingham,  feel  bound,  in  common  fairness  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  to  state  the  simple  facts  of  the  case,  and  state  the  estimate  in 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  held  by  the  oldest  members  of  the  trade  in  Bir- 
mingham in  reference  to  the  important  and  extensive  transactions  connected 
with  his  name  ;  and  our  firm  having  been  established  in  the  trade  for  nearly 
half  a  century  has  had  every  opportunity  of  knowing  the  details  of  all  those 
transactions  and  their  results,  and  we  unhesitatingly  affirm,  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's actions  were  highly  beneficial  to  those  connected  with  the  trade,  and 
beneficent  to  those  whose  businesses  were  purchased  on  such  liberal  terms ; 
also  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  remained  in  trade  as  well  as  his  own  firm. 

"  And  we  affirm  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  revived  that  which  was  then  a  de- 
clining trade,  and  we  are  pleased  to  offer  him  our  thanks  for  what  he  then 
did,  and  for  the  successful  manner  in  which  he  and  his  firm  competed  with 
Continental  makers.  And  we  gladly  bear  testimony  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
great  abilities,  and  the  courteous  and  honourable  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted those  great  transactions,  and  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  those  who, 
like  our  firm,  were  brought  into  contact  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  reference 
to  the  purchase  of  their  business,  were  treated  in  a  most  liberal  and  honour- 
able manner,  though  the  negotiations  did  not  in  some  cases  result  in  com- 
pletion of  the  purchase. 

"  And  all  reports  as  to  threats  to  crush  out  the  smaller  makers  are  false 
and  absurd,  and  must  be  made  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  facts  and  wilfully 
malicious." 

So  much  for  the  imputations  and  ill-nature  that  created  all  the 
smoke  and  stir. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Messrs.  A.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Screw  and 
Rivet  Works,  Green  Street,  Birmingham,  on  the  29th  of  November 
1884. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  terms  offered  to  rivals  were 
fair,  even  liberal,  and  that  the  amalgamation  brought  fresh  impetus 
to  trade  generally.  In  the  ten  years  preceding  1874  the  fortune  of 
Messrs.  Chamberlain  doubled  itself.  Over  20,000  men  were  em- 
ployed in  the  works ;  wire  mills  and  iron  mills  were  built ;  the 
partners  invested  capital  also  in  collieries.  The  firm  grew  and 
grew,  and  with  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  brothers 
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(each  with  a  large  fortune)  sustained  no  decrease  of  prosperity. 
But  a  certain  section  of  the  public,  deprived  of  one  scandal,  in- 
vented new  ones.  Fortunately  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  too  philosophic 
to  allow  his  career  to  be  blighted  by  gossips,  and  dismissed  the 
slanderers  with  a  quotation — 

"  The  world  is  a  dreffle  bad  place  for  our  sins, 
Where  there  allus  is  critturs  about  with  long  pins, 
A-pricking  the  globe  we've  blowed  up  with  such  care, 
And  proving  there's  nothing  inside  but  bad  air." 

The  ill-natured  report  that  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  was  in- 
different to  the  welfare  of  his  workmen  is  entirely  disposed  of  by 
the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Solly,  the  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Carter  Lane,  who  (himself  being  highly  interested  in  working-men's 
clubs)  was  approached  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  a  scheme  for  the  betterment  of  the  workmen's  condition. 
Young  Chamberlain  said  he  was  desirous  of  starting  a  club  for  the 
men  at  Small  Heath,  and  invited  Mr.  Solly  to  come  down  and 
give  him  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  "  This,"  said  Mr.  Solly, 
"  I  willingly  did,  spoke  to  a  good  meeting,  saw  a  capital  clubhouse 
he  had  built,  had  most  hospitable  entertainment  at  his  house  in 
Edgbaston,  and  returned  to  London  full  of  hope  for  the  club's 
having  a  long  and  prosperous  career  before  it." 

As  a  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  employer  was  held 
by  his  workpeople,  we  may  quote  the  inscription  borne  on  the 
salver  that,  along  with  a  dressing-bag,  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  business  in 
1874:— 

"  Presented  to  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  by  his  workpeople,  on 
his  retiring  from  the  firm  of  Nettlefold  &  Chamberlain,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  uniform  kindness  and  liberality  which  have  distinguished 
him  as  their  employer'' 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  principle  was  to  be  just  before  being  gene- 
rous. His  desire  to  befriend  the  working-classes  came  not  so  much 
from  an  impulse  of  charity,  which  he  knew  no  self-respecting  man 
wanted,  as  from  a  love  of  fairness,  which  he  believed  that  the 
honest  worker  appreciated,  and  from  a  determination  to  put  each 
worker  in  the  position  to  maintain  an  honourable  independence,  and 
render  him  an  active  and  valued  portion  of  the  machinery  of  the 
government  of  the  country. 
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II.— EXPERIMENTAL    DEBATING 

Edgbaston,  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  origin  of  remark- 
able things,  is  a  locality  of  more  than  common  interest,  for  it 
may  be  called  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  political  genius. 

As    early   as    1815    the   place    possessed  an  institution  for  the 
deaf   and    dumb ;    later,   a   society    which   was    far   from    dumb— 
the    Birmingham    and    Edgbaston    Debating    Society,  where    the 
incipient    statesman    in     1854   studied    what    may   be    called    the 
rudiments  of  the  fine  art  of  oration. 

There  had  been  debating  societies  before  this  period — indeed, 
they  came  into  vogue  during  the  eighteenth  century,  but  they 
were  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  described  as  "  sickly  plants,"  that  had 
but  a  brief  existence.  A  later  society,  established  in  Birmingham 
in  1774,  held  its  symposia  at  a  public-house  called  the  Red  Lion, 
in  the  Bull  Ring,  where  were  discussed  such  subjects  as  "  Which 
of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  is  the  greatest  ? "  and  "  Whether  open 
reproof  or  private  admonition  tends  most  to  the  reformation  of 
vice  ? "  To  these  elevating  debates  free  admission  was  offered  to 
ladies,  though  gentlemen  were  expected  to  pay  their  way  to  the 
tune  of  sixpence.  Notwithstanding  the  facility  of  access  and  the 
instructive  and  inspiriting  character  of  the  topics  treated,  this  and 
another  society  founded  about  the  same  time  died  in  their 
childhood.  A  new  institution  of  like  character  took  their  place 
in  1789,  at  the  time  when  stirring  events  were  nearing  a  crisis, 
which  resulted  in  the  French  Revolution.  Something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  time  must  have  got  into  the  assembly,  for  on  a 
fatal  day  (October  15,  1792),  one  month  after  the  September 
massacres,  and  about  two  months  before  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI. ,  this  society  put  forth  as  the  subject  for  discussion  the 
query,  "  Whether  Brutus  was  justified  in  killing  Caesar  ? "  The 
effect  was  disastrous,  the  modern  application  of  the  problem 
being  too  obvious  ;  and  accordingly  the  magistrates  had  to 
interfere  in  order  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace.  So  ended 
debating  till  1846,  when  the  Edgbaston  Society  and  the 
Birmingham  Society  were  simultaneously  founded.  These  main- 
tained a  separate  existence  till  1855,  when  they  united  forces 
and  constituted  the  society  joined  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It 
was  here  that  the  presumptuous  youth  astonished  Birmingham  by 
venturing  to  point  out  the  inaccuracies  in  Mr.  Bright's  speeches  ; 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  his  juvenile  utterances  first 
attracted  the  ear  of  the  House.  Mr.  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P.  (Lord 
Norton),  thus  referred  in  the  august  assembly  to  the  skilled 
artisans  of  Birmingham,  saying,  "They  had  their  debating  clubs, 
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and  not  long  ago  the  question  discussed  at  one  of  them  was  whether 
the  honourable  member  (Mr.  Bright)  really  represented  them  in  this 
House  ;  the  result  being  that,  on  a  vote,  the  honourable  member  had 
a  majority  of  one  in  his  favour." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  initial  performance  was  characteristic ;  he 
defended  the  case  against  Oliver  Cromwell,  refuting  the  proposition 
that  his  character  and  conduct  did  not  entitle  him  to  the  admiration 
of  posterity  !  Soon  after  this  the  young  speaker  began  to  be  referred 
to  in  local  journals  where  his  neat  satire  and  glib  patter  caused  con- 
tinual merriment.  Miss  Marris  in  her  interesting  book  on  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  before  referred  to,  quotes  the  Aris  Gazette  of  1859, 
which  described  how,  during  a  summer  excursion,  Mr.  J.  Cham- 
berlain gave  "The  Artopsariacoluthic  Members"  (or  followers  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes),  together  with  an  explanation  in  a  speech 
that  elicited  constant  laughter  and  applause,  "that  the  members  in 
question  were  those  who  always  attended  at  the  annual  (free)  supper 
of  the  society,  but  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  present  at  the 
ordinary  meetings."  Mr.  Chamberlain  coupled  the  toast  with  the 
name  of  one  member  who  happened  to  be  present,  and  this  "  brought 
the  ruffled  gentleman  up  on  to  his  legs,  and  smarting  under  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  ironical  philippics  he  tried  to  pay  back  '  our  young 
friend '  for  what  he  considered  his  unwarrantable  impertinence." 
But  the  irascible  member  produced  no  effect  on  his  assailant,  who 
surveyed  him,  eyeglass  in  eye,  with  affable  complacency  while  he 
struggled  lamely  to  repay  the  sallies  that  had  rejoiced  the  audience. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  intimately  associated  with  this  society  for 
many  years.  He  became  treasurer  in  1858,  then  secretary,  then  vice- 
president,  and  finally,  in  1863  and  1896,  acted  as  president.  Among 
the  original  members  were  various  men  of  Birmingham  note — Messrs. 
T.  Martineau,  W.  Kenrick,  G.  T.  Johnson,  G.  Dixon,  S.  Timmins, 
T.  Bunce,  and  others.  Mr.  C.  Mathews  was  the  hon.  secretary, 
and  on  his  proposition  the  young  man  Joseph  Chamberlain  was 
elected  a  member.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Hen  and  Chicken 
Hotel,  and  from  the  first  the  newcomer  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  proceedings.  His  manner  was  invariably  vivacious,  his  subject 
interesting,  his  allusions  smart  and  to  the  point.  Instantly  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gripping  the  attention  of  his  audience,  and  once  having 
laid  hold  of  it,  he  took  care  not  to  let  loose  until  he  had  expounded 
his  argument.  His  style  was  by  no  means  the  result  of  natural 
genius  ;  he  was  studious  to  avoid  the  verbose  or  the  redundant.  His 
speeches  were  at  first  a  little  formal  —  somewhat  elaborate,  but 
carefully  constructed  and  well  thought  out.  He  allowed  no  hap- 
hazard reasonings,  and  seldom  delivered  himself  of  ill-turned  or  inept 
phrases,  though  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  secret  of  ars  est 
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celare  artem.  Still  his  utterances  were  far  above  the  cut-and-dried 
order  of  his  fellow  debaters.  His  manner  was  invariably  free  and 
easy,  and  comparatively  fluent,  and  an  onlooker  has  described  that 
whatever  else  he  lacked  he  was  never  minus  the  necessary  self- 
reliance,  and  "  L/audace,  1'audace,  toujours  de  1'audace,"  was  sug- 
gested for  his  motto. 

It  is  decided  on  all  hands  that  this  faculty  of  audacity  has 
many  and  many  a  time  stood  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  excellent  stead. 
There  was  nothing  that  he  would  not  dare,  and  little  that  he 
could  oiot,  when  he  put  his  mind  to  it,  achieve.  He  had  plenty 
of  fun  in  him,  but  his  merriment  never  took  the  form  of  frivolity, 
nor  led  him  to  neglect  the  scrupulosity  with  which  his  tools, 
whether  of  wit,  satire,  or  argument,  were  sharpened.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  imperceptibly  he  acquired  the  training  of  the 
parliamentarian — a  knack  of  marshalling  together  his  ideas  and 
so  arranging  them,  that  they  invariably  proceeded  with  briskness 
towards  the  goal  of  logical  reasoning.  Never  could  he  be  accused 
of  the  otiose,  the  laboured,  the  labyrinthine  methods  that  set 
audiences  frowning  or  gaping.  He  was  invariably  pithy,  simple, 
forcible,  if  seldom  oratorical ;  and  the  trick  acquired  of  fencing  thus 
early  with  language  enabled  him  finally  to  become  one  of  the  most 
deadly  duellists  of  the  arena. 

Edgbaston  as  the  nursery  of  boyish  aspirations  holds  ever  a 
cherished  corner  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  heart,  and  his  speech  on  the 
occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  the  society  in  1896  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  pronouncements  he  ever  made,  tinged  as  it  was  with  the 
cheery  note  of  his  youth,  united  to  a  certain  reminiscent  sadness  for 
the  buoyant  irresponsible  conditions  that  were  no  more. 

"  I  am  glad,"  he  said,  "  to  have  the  opportunity  of  reviving  the  memories 
of  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of  my  life,  of  recalling  the  origin  of  many 
valued  friendships,  and  of  taking  this  opportunity  publicly  to  acknowledge  the 
services  which  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Debating  Society  have  rendered 
to  the  city  of  Birmingham  and  to  many  of  its  prominent  citizens. 

"A  long  time  has  elapsed  since  that  period  of  youthful  activity  and 
youthful  aspiration,  but  I  can  say  my  memory  is  still  fresh  as  ever  of  the 
leading  incidents  in  my  association  with  the  society,  when,  in  common  with 
friends  and  fellow  debaters — many  of  whom  I  rejoice  once  more  to  see  around 
me,  and  with  some  others  whom,  alas,  I  can  only  remember  with  affectionate 
regret — when,  I  say,  we  '  surveyed  mankind  from  China  to  Peru '  and  settled 
questions  off-hand,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  which  might  have  puzzled 
and  might  have  baffled  Milton's  conclave  of  the  grand  infernal  peers  when  they 
4  could  find  no  end,  in  wondering  mazes  lost/ 

"  And  we — at  least  the  older  ones  at  the  top  of  the  board — will  never  again 
attain  to  the  certainties  of  these  earlier  years. 

"Then  we  declared  war  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  Concert  of 
Europe. 
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41  We  could  do  so  in  safety,  for  we  made  peace  on  our  own  terms. 

"  We  dismissed  Ministers  without  consulting  the  House  of  Commons. 

"We  passed  measures  which,  unaccountably,  up  to  the  present  time 
even,  have  not  received  the  assent  of  the  legislature;  and  were  prepared 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  pronounce  on  the  merits  of  any  individual,  however 
eminent,  and  to  discuss  the  truth  of  any  doctrine,  however  abstruse. 

"  Was  there — can  there  have  been  at  this  time  about  us  any  of  the  pre- 
sumption of  youth  ? 

"  I  know  not. 

"  But  I  do  honestly  believe  that,  at  any  rate,  we  had  some  of  its  virtues  and 
some  of  its  charm.  The  debates  in  my  time  were  conducted  with  courtesy  and 
toleration ;  they  were  distinguished  by  freshness  and  generosity  and  a  true 
spirit  of  patriotism,  and  they  were  animated  by  that  liberalism  which  is  not 
political,  but  which  is  founded  upon  a  genuine  abhorrence  and  indignation 
at  wrong,  and  perhaps  by  a  certain  inexperience  as  to  the  difficulties  in 
redressing  it. 

"  We  were  rather  a  Radical  body  then. 

"  I  think  that  that  is  the  experience  of  all  similar  societies  in  which  most  of 
the  members  are  young.  We  are  honoured  to-night  with  the  company  of  the 
presidents  of  those  illustrious  societies — the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Unions. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  there  now,  but  I  remember  how  Thackeray 
describes  the  experienced  Pendennis  at  Oxbridge  when  he  was  a  striking  light 
of  the  Union,  and  when  the  undergraduates  of  his  time  were  distinguished  by 
a  certain  truculent  liberalism,  especially  those  of  them  who  were  scions  of  the 
aristocracy. 

"  And  Thackeray  relates  how  Pendennis  made  an  extraordinary  success  on 
one  occasion,  after  vowing  that  he  would  himself  cut  off  Charles  the  First's 
head  with  his  own  right  hand  if  that  unfortunate  monarch  were  found  in  the 
room,  and  if  Cromwell  had  no  other  executioner  handy. 

"  In  our  own  case  the  prevalent  liberalism  of  our  own  time  occasionally 
landed  us  in  difficulties,  since  we  could  not  always  find  a  sufficiency  of 
speakers  to  defend  more  moderate  opinion ;  and  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
when  we  were  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  disposal  of  a  surplus  of  £7  odd  which 
the  treasurer  unexpectedly  disclosed  to  us,  and  when  we  unanimously  approved 
the  suggestion  of  the  honorary  secretary,  whom  I  see  before  me,  and  whom  I 
now  know  as  Mr.  Alderman  Johnson,  which  was  that  we  should  buy  a  Tory 
with  it  Looking  back,  I  wonder  whether  the  speeches  that  were  then 
delivered  were  really  the  masterpieces  I  thought  them  then,  and  that  I  am 
still  inclined  to  believe  they  were. 

"  I  intend  to  cherish  the  illusion,  even  if  reason  is  opposed  to  it ;  and 
therefore  I  say  to  you  that  I  am  convinced  that  no  speeches  have  ever  been 
made,  before  or  since,  that  excelled  the  orations  of  the  leaders  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Edgbaston  Debating  Society  of  my  time — speeches  which  come  back  to  me, 
all  faint,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  turmoil  of  the  years  that  have  passed ; 
but  speeches  which  I  still  maintain  were  models  of  argument,  prodigies  of  wit, 
and  monuments  of  eloquence.  Alas,  that  I  cannot  recall  them  to  speak  for 
themselves ! 

"But  if  there  are  any  sceptics,  any  unfriendly  critics,  who  will  tell  you 
that  my  recollection  betrays  me,  that  in  fact  we  were  only  a  lot  of  bumptious 
youths  who  spoke  of  things  we  did  not  know,  and  decided  questions  that  we 
did  not  understand ;  who  will  tell  you — and  I  have  heard  of  such  men — that 
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those  early  exercises  promoted  a  superficial  knowledge  and  an  ill-considered 
judgment,  and  that  they  did  not  tend  to  manliness  of  character,  then  I  console 
myself  with  this  fact  that  cannot  be  denied,  that  no  man  who  in  that  day  made 
any  kind  of  reputation  in  our  society  has  failed  to  maintain  it  in  after  life, 
and  that,  as  you  have  been  reminded  by  the  Lord  Mayor  himself,  there  are  not 
many  citizens  who  have  since  distinguished  themselves  in  connection  with  our 
town  who  did  not  serve  an  apprenticeship  first  in  connection  with  our  society." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  a  believer  in  the  uses  and  the 
advantages  of  debating  societies,  and  then  set  forth  opinions  that 
are  worthy  to  be  kept  for  reference  by  all  who  would  make  any 
sort  of  mark  in  the  political  world.  Apart  from  the  friendships 
that  they  cemented  and  the  sympathies  they  created  by  the  dis- 
covery of  common  interests  and  common  tastes,  he  said  that  these 
societies  tended  to  promote  a  spirit  of  inquiry  amongst  their  mem- 
bers, widening  for  them  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  and  quickening 
and  broadening  their  intellectual  activity,  and  cultivating  that  gift 
of  clear  expression,  which  in  our  democratic  and  representative 
system  is  a  necessary  force,  a  potent  influence  for  progress.  The 
last  he  described  as  the  most  distinctive  function  of  a  debating 
society,  since  all  the  other  objects  might  be  attained  by  other 
means.  He  showed  how  often  it  was  urged  that  men  of  ability, 
men  of  character,  men  of  judgment,  and  men  of  experience  were 
excluded  from  the  service  of  the  State  because  they  are  unable  to 
commend  themselves  to  a  popular  audience,  while  shallow  praters, 
owing  to  a  certain  fluency  of  speech,  were  preferred  to  them.  The 
remedy,  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared,  was  in  our  hands. 

The  art  of  clearly  expressing  what  we  know  and  what  we 
think,  can  be  learnt  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  branch  of  know- 
ledge, and  those  able  and  experienced  and  judicial  men  referred  to 
were  better  able  than  others  to  learn  it,  because  having  most  to  say, 
it  was  easier  for  them  to  say  it. 

"  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  that  I  may  be  told  that  orators  are 
born  and  not  made,  that  eloquence  is  a  gift  of  God  which  cannot  be  attained  to 
by  any  industry  whatsoever. 

"That  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  eloquence.  That  complaint  is  due 
to  a  confusion  of  thought.  For  myself,  I  am  content  to  take  the  etymological 
definition,  and  to  say  that  eloquence  is  '  speaking  out,'  speaking  plainly, 
speaking  simply,  speaking  fully,  and  speaking  forcibly.  That  is  within  the 
reach  of  any  man  of  ordinary  ability  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  acquire  the  art. 
There  is  a  kind  of  eloquence  which  is  no  doubt  denied  to  ordinary  men,  to  all  but 
those  of  the  highest  imaginative  genius,  an  eloquence  which  appeals  to  the  emo- 
tions rather  than  to  reason,  which  carries  away  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  at  the 
same  time,  which  transports  the  listener,  but  does  not  always  convince  him. 

"  Walter  Savage  Landor  makes,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  the  philosopher 
Eubulides  say  to  Demosthenes,  '  Demosthenes,  I  am  always  convinced  while 
you  are  speaking,  but  when  you  have  done  I  want  to  be  convinced  over  again.1 
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"  However  much  we  may  admire  this  kind  of  speech,  however  great  may 
be  its  temporary  effect,  although  it  may  sometimes  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason,  I  believe  that  the  eloquence  of  reason  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  eloquence  of  passion,  and  surpasses  it  as  a  force  in  moulding  human 
opinion. 

"  The  eloquence  of  reason,  although  no  doubt  it  may  be  completed  and 
adorned  by  the  eloquence  of  passion,  can  stand  alone,  naked  and  unadorned ; 
it  is  still  a  potent  instrument,  an  important  force.  What  I  want  particularly  to 
urge  upon  you  is  that  this  eloquence  of  reason — although  the  eloquence  of 
passion  is  a  natural  gift — this  eloquence  of  reason  can  be  acquired  by  study  and 
by  application,  and  I  submit  to  you  that  the  object  of  such  a  society  as  this 
is  to  cultivate  the  eloquence  of  reason. 

"  Surely  in  these  times  there  is  room  for  such  an  effort. 

"  There  are  many  who  urge — among  perhaps  whose  best  representatives  are 
Fronde  and  Carlyle — that  the  oratory  of  Parliament  and  of  the  platform,  while 
on  the  one  hand  it  is  deficient  in  the  notes,  those  high  notes  of  imagination 
and  of  passion  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  equally  deficient  on  the  side  of 
reason ;  that  it  is  diffuse,  that  it  is  commonplace,  and  that  it  is  insincere. 
These  are  defects  which  I  firmly  believe  are  due  to  carelessness,  to  indifference, 
and  to  ignorance.  They  are  defects  which  it  is  the  function  of  such  a  society 
as  yours  to  correct  in  its  members.  No  good  argument  was  ever  perfectly  ren- 
dered without  serious  labour.  And  if  it  be  the  fact,  as  I  believe  it  is,  as  we  have 
been  told  by  a  great  French  writer,  that  true  eloquence  consists  in  saying  all 
that  is  proper  and  nothing  more,  it  is  the  latter  part  of  the  condition  which  it 
is  most  difficult  to  fulfil,  and  more  time  will  be  taken  in  pruning  away  redun- 
dancies, in  abandoning  all  that  is  not  pertinent  to  the  subject,  than  in  preparing 
the  language  which  is  actually  to  be  used.  In  my  opinion,  more  people  fail  in 
speaking  because  they  say  too  much  than  because  they  say  too  little.  The  fact 
is,  that  many  people  have  very  little  to  say,  and  those  are  the  people  who  always 
say  it  at  the  greatest  length  ;  and  in  speaking  there  is  no  more  fatal  mistake 
than  to  believe  that  you  can  make  up  in  length  what  you  want  in  depth.  I 
should  not  think  of  making  personal  applications  to  anything  that  I  have  said, 
but  I  imagine  that  the  experience  of  all  of  us  will  suggest  instances  in  which 
even  good  speakers  would  have  spoken  better  if  they  had  adopted  a  little  more 
compression.  That  means  trouble,  that  means  pains. 

"  Mr.  Bright,  whom  I  consider  to  have  been  in  his  prime  the  greatest  orator 
of  our  generation,  took  infinite  pains  in  the  preparation  of  his  speeches,  giving 
even  as  much  as  a  week  or  more  to  the  elaboration  of  his  thoughts. 

"  And  he  told  me  in  regard  to  his  method,  that  his  object  was  in  the  first 
place  to  grasp  clearly  himself  the  central  idea  and  main  principle  that  he  wished 
to  impress  upon  his  hearers,  then  to  state  it  in  the  simplest  terms  he  coidd  find, 
so  that  he  might  be  understanded  of  all  the  people  ;  and  lastly,  while  avoiding 
every  superfluous  word,  every  unnecessary  argument,  to  reinforce  the  text  by  suck 
illustrations  and  arguments  as  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind. 

"And  so,"  he  said,  "I  hope  that  when  I  sit  down  my  listeners  will  have  under- 
stood and  will  retain  the  main  thing,  the  main  idea  that  has  been  the  object  of 
my  discourse. 

"  Well,  it  is  not  all  of  us  that  can  draw  the  bow  of  Ulysses. 

"  We  cannot  hope  to  imitate  Mr.  Bright  in  highest  flights,  but  we  may  all 
follow  his  example  in  grudging  no  labour  and  no  time  in  order  to  make  abso- 
lutely clear  to  others  the  truth  as  it  appears  to  us. 
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"  Carlyle  says  somewhere,  '  God  has  gifted  you  with  a  tongue,  and  has  set 
it  between  your  teeth  that  you  may  show  to  us  your  true  meaning,  not  that  it 
should  be  rattled  like  the  muffin-man's  bell.'  lam  afraid  that  the  true  meaning 
is  too  often  lost  in  the  jangle  of  the  bell,  therefore  there  is  the  more  reason  in 
these  days  of  technical  education,  that  there  should  be  among  other  things  a 
school  of  debate,  where  young  men  may  be  taught  to  concentrate  their  thoughts, 
and  to  express  them  in  appropriate  and  in  forcible  language" 

He  later  referred  to  an  occasion  when  he  was  asked  to  propose 
the  toast  of  "The  Silent  Members," -and  when  he  taunted  those 
gentlemen  with  their  silence,  and  urged  them  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 

"  How  changed  the  time  and  the  circumstances !  I  belong  to  another  de- 
bating society.  I  should  like  to  propose  '  The  Silent  Members '  there  !  I  am 
no  longer  audacious,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  should  not  taunt  them  with  their 
silence." 


III.— ACTIVITIES  IN  BIRMINGHAM— 1854  TO  1874 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  during  these  years  of  keen  business 
competition  the  young  man  was  entirely  taken  up  with  the  fine  art 
of  making  money  or  of  "  speechifying."  Far  from  it.  His  leisure 
was  spent  in  the  study  of  English  and  French  literature,  and  the 
intricacies  of  political  machinery.  He  essayed  to  express  his  own 
ideas  on  paper  in  as  strong  and  terse  a  form  as  possible,  which 
ideas  even  at  this  time  were  sufficiently  pronounced,  and  to  some 
startling.  Though  he  had  the  intuitive  aptness  of  the  debater,  he 
undoubtedly  cultivated  assiduously  the  literary  methods  by  which 
great  men  have  succeeded  in  imposing  their  will  on  the  minds  of 
an  audience. 

From  this  date  the  House  of  Commons  became  the  goal  of  his 
ambition.  While  other  youths  still  played  football  and  cricket,  and 
won  for  themselves  distinction  by  means  of  their  muscle,  this  lad 
was  preparing  to  make  himself  the  intellectual  athlete  he  now  is, 
fixing  his  eye  on  public  life  and  the  expanding  questions  of  his  day, 
and  devoting  himself  to  politics  as  the  one  dream  of  his  life.  The 
pleasures  and  pastimes  of  his  age  soon  ceased  to  have  attractions 
for  him.  Like  another  of  the  notable  geniuses  of  our  time — Rudyard 
Kipling — he  looked  on  at  the  craze  for  sport  with  unkindling  eye,  and 
patiently  developed  the  mental  sinews  that  were  to  carry  him  over 
the  heads  of  his  fellows  in  the  arena  of  life.  He  was  never  known 
to  fritter  himself  on  minor  things.  Even  the  exercise  of  walking 
for  walking's  sake  soon  seemed  a  waste  of  time,  and  possibly  it  is 
owing  to  this  stored  fund  of  physical  energy,  which  permitted  no 
outlet  save  in  the  great  causes  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  mind, 
that  he  is  able  now,  at  an  age  when  many  men  would  seek  the  peace 
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of  hearth  and  home,  to  stand  up  before  the  world  the  formidable 
gladiator  that  he  is. 

Certainly  no  young  man  worked  harder  at  whatsoever  he  took 
in  hand.  His  capacity  for  sustained  exertion,  his  ability  to  " grind" 
without  becoming  a  "dull  boy  "  on  the  all  work  and  no  play  system, 
kept  him  in  advance  of  the  class  of  men  who  dabble  with  affairs  of 
State  .for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a  gentlemanly  profession  or  for 
purposes  of  maintaining  a  family  tradition.  He  had  the  health 
of  sound  stock,  fortune  was  lifting  him  above  mercenary  aims, 
and  he  was  developing  the  brain,  the  energy,  and  the  acumen  of 
Nature's  best.  He  had  reached  what  may  be  called  the  happy 
medium  among  created  beings.  He  had  neither  the  decivilisation 
of  the  high-born,  nor  the  uncivilisation  of  the  lowly.  Betwixt  and 
between,  he  came  on  the  first  heritage  of  a  man — a  glorious  inde- 
pendence, untrammelled  by  the  trail  of  effete  tradition,  while  un- 
handicapped  by  the  sordid  considerations  of  mere  ways  and  means. 

It  was  natural  that  the  budding  politician  should  fall  early  under 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Bright.  This  notable  man's  opinions  on  foreign 
policy — that  the  Empire  was  sufficiently  large,  that  the  Colonies 
were  a  burden — became  in  a  measure  the  opinion  of  his  disciples. 
The  general  public  at  that  time  had  no  very  clear  conception  of 
how  far  British  dominions  extended,  and  only  gave  a  thought  to 
the  Colonies  when  affairs  in  some  special  quarter  of  the  globe  owning 
British  kinship  became  troublesome.  In  fact,  they  left  it  finally  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  "discover"  various  remote  places  on  the  map 
where  British  men  lived  and  still  remembered  a  mother  country, 
who  had  almost  forgotten  the  fact  of  their  existence. 

In  those  days  both  men  were  unquestioning  Cobdenites,  hold- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  trade  and  of  contract.  They 
leaned  to  individual  liberty  so  long  as  that  liberty  did  not  trench 
on  the  liberty  of  others,  and  believed  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
interfere  neither  with  the  private  right  of  the  citizen  nor  the  public 
rights  of  unrestricted  competition.  But  in  other  matters  they 
contrasted  strangely,  the  elder  man  being  passionate  and  poetic, 
while  the  younger  was  direct,  matter-of-fact,  lucid — "the  advocate," 
but  never  "the  evangelist." 

The  relations  between  the  pair  were  always  cordial.  In  their 
mutual  work  by-and-by,  as  representatives  of  Birmingham,  they 
were  in  accord  ;  in  their  attitude  towards  life  they  were  in  character 
the  extremes  that  meet.  The  Quaker  and  the  Unitarian  stood  on 
common  ground  when  they  fought  the  clerical  power  in  the  schools 
and  clamoured  for  purely  secular  education.  They  were  at  one 
in  agitating  for  reforms  in  the  land  system,  and  were  fervently 
and  sincerely  united  in  regard  to  the  schemes  for  the  betterment 
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of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  senior  member  for  Bir- 
mingham highly  appreciated  the  qualities  of  the  junior,  and  more 
particularly  his  powers  of  organisation,  which  he  himself  did  not 
possess.  At  Rochdale,  November  1877,  when  he  introduced  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  his  fellow-townsmen,  he  publicly  acknowledged 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  services  to  the  town  and  his  efforts,  so  far  as 
lay  in  his  power,  to  give  good  government  to  the  population  of 
this  great  Empire.  "  This  speech  will  have  large  influence  amongst 
you,  and  wherever  it  is  read.  I  hope  every  one  will  feel  we  have 
had  a  great  treat — that  we  have  been  taught  a  great  lesson,  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  follow  the  advice  he  has  given  us,  and  to  join  with 
the  Liberal  party  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  in  impressing  on 
the  Liberal  leaders  that  there  are  yet  great  things  to  be  done." 

The  younger  man  was  also  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Bright's 
longing  for  a  root  and  branch  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
indeed,  for  the  rooting  up  of  an  institution  which  he  considered 
as  detrimental  as  a  beauteous  old  tree,  which  in  every  gale 
threatens  to  drop  down  and  obstruct  the  thoroughfare. 

Later  on,  however,  he  came  round  to  Lord  Salisbury's  opinion, 
that  there  was  no  good  in  talking  about  sweeping  away  the  peers, 
for  no  threat  would  induce  the  House  of  Lords  to  vote  its  own 
abolition.  "  Fear  of  death  will  induce  men  to  do  other  things, 
but  it  has  never  yet  induced  a  man  to  commit  suicide."  He  learnt 
by  degrees  to  accept  the  Lords  as  wise  men  do  the  gout — as  a 
wholesome  safety-valve  to  chasten  and  purge  the  constitution. 

Meanwhile  he  devoted  himself  to  the  good  of  the  neighbour- 
hood with  which  he  was  connected.  He  started  a  club  for  working- 
men  connected  with  his  business,  lecturing  and  speaking  himself  on 
occasions  ;  and  he  did  good  work  among  Unitarians  as  President  of 
the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

Before  1870  there  was  no  national  system  of  education,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  had  taught  in  the  Sunday  school,  first  at  Carter 
Lane  and  then  at  the  schools  in  Birmingham,  discovered  what  scant 
mental  equipment  was  possible  to  the  masses.  The  Sunday-school 
teachers  in  those  days  instructed  the  working  lads  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  three  R's,  and,  indeed,  gave  them  their  sole  chance  of 
betterment,  and  it  was  obvious  that  this  education,  obtained  as  it 
was  from  private  individuals  in  their  leisure  moments,  could  not 
supply  the  great  need  that  humanity  suffered. 

An  Educational  Society  was  therefore  formed  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  George  Dixon,  Mr.  Muntz,  Mr.  John  Bright,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  with  the  object  of  assisting  children  whose  parents 
lacked  the  means  to  educate  them,  and  inquiring  into  the  grievous 
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state  of  some  40,000  children  who  were  utterly  devoid  of  tuition  of 
any  kind.  Many  other  notable  Birmingham  men  interested  them- 
selves in  the  philanthropic  movement,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
father  contributed  ^1000  to  the  development  of  it. 

In  the  year  1861  Mr.  Chamberlain  married  Miss  Harriet 
Kenrick  (daughter  of  Mr.  Archibald  Kenrick,  Barrow  Court, 
Edgbaston),  who  became  the  mother  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His  wedded  happiness 
was  of  short  duration,  for  Mrs.  Chamberlain  died  in  1863. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  then  threw  himself  into  work,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  newly  formed  Liberal  Association,  which  in  1868 
expanded  and  became  a  power  in  the  land. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Education  League,  the  outcome  of 
the  Birmingham  Educational  Society  started  in  1867,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain soon  made  a  conspicuous  figure.  His  opinions  on  education 
have  been  quoted,  and  he  determined  to  place  elementary  education 
within  the  reach  of  all,  however  poor,  the  charge  for  the  same  being  * 
placed  on  the  rates.  It  was  curious  in  this  matter  how  quickly  he 
fell  in  with  Birmingham  tradition,  for  the  town  has  an  old  rhyme 
which  says — 

"  While  friendship  I  boast  of  and  truth  is  my  guide, 
Of  Birmingham's  welfare  to  sing  is  my  pride — 
Nor  is  there  a  town  if  we  search  the  world  o'er 
That  pays  a  more  decent  regard  to  the  poor." 

The  young  Reformer  determined  to  live  up  to  the  poem,  and  to 
lift  Birmingham's  poor  from  the  mire  of  their  ignorance.  At  this 
time  England's  neglect  of  her  poor  in  the  matter  of  education  was 
lamentable — two-thirds  of  the  population  were  without  instruction 
—it  having  been  for  years  the  opinion  of  statesmen  that  popular 
education  was  no  business  of  a  paternal  Government.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  exceedingly  keen  on  bringing  about  a  revolution  and 
improving  the  condition  of  the  working  man.  But  his  scheme  was 
purely  secular,  the  great  idea  being  that  the  teaching  should  be 
compulsory  and  non-sectarian.  Consequently,  when  Mr.  Forster's 
Education  Bill  was  introduced,  February  17,  1870,  he  and  his 
party  actively  and  aggressively  opposed  any  attempt  to  provide  for 
the  religious  teaching  of  the  children  at  the  Board  Schools. 

Mr.  Forster's  proposal  was  simple.  He  hoped  to  establish 
School  Boards  in  England  and  Wales,  at  which  all  children  between 
five  and  twelve  years  of  age  within  the  district  should  be  compelled 
to  attend,  the  power  to  compel  resting  with  the  local  authorities. 
Existing  schools  (provided  their  education  reached  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  and  admitted  a  conscience  clause)  were  to  receive 
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Government  aid.  Funds  were  to  be  derived  from  local  rates,  grants 
from  the  Treasury,  and  fees  paid  in  the  paying  schools — though  the 
very  poor  were  to  have  the  advantage  of  gratuitous  instruction. 

When  this  scheme  came  to  be  investigated  it  seemed  that  it 
might  clash  with  an  existing  system  of  schools  then  in  charge  of 
various  religious  heads — the  State  Church — the  Romish  Church, 
for  instance. 

Mr.  Forster  now  endeavoured  to  affiliate  these  factions  to  the 
Government  system  of  education,  but  he  realised  that  they  could 
never  be  converted  into  secular  schools.  To  make,  as  it  were,  a 
compromise  he  proposed  to  adopt  regulations  forcing  each  school  of 
the  kind  mentioned  to  accept  a  clause  (styled  conscience  clause) 
which  would  recognise  the  religious  convictions  of  parents  during 
school  hours.  At  this  the  Nonconformists  clamoured.  It  was 
naturally  argued  that  the  Jews  could  not  be  expected  to  contribute 
to  a  fund  for  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  or  vice  versa,  and  also  that 
Protestants  could  not  be  called  to  educate  or  cause  the  education  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  and  that  the  whole  arrangement  would 
be  a  failure  unless  public  money  were  spent  on  a  common  object 
whereon  the  whole  country  could  be  agreed. 

Mr.  Forster  then  attempted  to  arrange  a  system  compatible 
with  the  consciences  of  all  denominations.  But  the  Nonconformists, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  at  their  head,  denounced  compromises.  The 
League,  he  said,  would  prefer  the  postponement  of  the  whole 
measure  rather  than  that  half  measures  should  be  thrust  on  them 
which  would  satisfy  no  party,  but  delay  the  proper  solution  indefi- 
nitely. They  fought  Mr.  Forster  with  all  the  weapons  in  their 
armoury.  In  their  despair  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  even 
to  resort  for  help  to  Conservatives  and  Roman  Catholics  against  the 
dissentients,  who  were  usually  the  backbone  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  split  grew — it  assumed  alarming  proportions ;  it  is  even  said 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Miall,  a  leading  Nonconformist,  agreed 
to  part  company  for  ever. 

The  Education  Bill  survived  and  succeeded.  Nevertheless, 
the  first  note  of  discord  and  danger  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
had  been  struck — the  Nonconformists  were  alienated.  The  bitter- 
ness continued,  even  increased,  for  in  a  speech  two  years  later, 
in  January  1872,  Mr.  Chamberlain  deplored  the  wasted  services  of 
the  Nonconformists  on  behalf  of  an  ungrateful  Liberal  party. 

He  said  they  had  served  the  Liberal  party  as  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  and  had  been  patient  under  contemptuous 
toleration  that  was  difficult  to  be  borne.  They  had  waited  the  con- 
venience and  pleasure  of  the  party,  but  instead  of  accelerating  their 
speed  they  now  hesitated,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  man  who 
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boasted  Puritan  ancestors,  allowed  things  to  drift  backwards  any- 
how. He  declared  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  pacific  habits  of 
Nonconformists  to  break  Mr.  Forster's  windows  or  pull  down  park 
railings,  though  such  measures  had  been  described  as  marvellous 
stimulants  to  modern  statesmanship.  All  they  could  do  was  to 
withdraw  their  support  from  the  Liberals  till  they  had  "  learned  the 
Liberal  alphabet  and  could  spell  the  first  words  of  the  Liberal 
creed."  The  parson  and  the  publican,  he  said,  had  joined  hands, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Churchmen  had  embraced,  the  lion  lay  down 
with  the  lamb — to  secure  the  School  Board's  support  for  denomina- 
tional education. 

The  next  day,  he  declared  that  the  reforms  they  must  now 
claim  were,  first,  the  absolute  control  by  the  representatives  of  the 
ratepayers  of  all  national  funds  applied  to  purposes  of  secular  educa- 
tion, and  the  withdrawal  of  all  grants  made  to  the  denominations 
for  this  purpose. 

This  involved  the  relegation  to  religious  bodies  of  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  children  at  school,  for  which  purpose  each  sect  would 
have  its  own  buildings,  at  times  set  apart  for  the  purpose ;  while  the 
Board  Schools  might  be  similarly  employed,  provided  no  privilege 
be  given  to  one  denomination  over  another. 

This  was  the  only  possible  solution  at  present  of  the  religious 
difficulty. 

Secondly,  and  of  the  same  character,  was  their  requirement  with 
respect  to  Normal  Schools. 

Of  thirty-four  of  these  training  colleges,  twenty-nine  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
only  three  were  professedly  unsectarian,  and  managed  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society. 

These  sectarian  schools  were  mainly  supported  by  public  money, 
and  the  enormous  grants  which  they  received  from  the  common 
purse  were  thus  devoted  to  support  institutions  whose  chief  effort 
was  directed  to  the  preparation  of  sectarian  teachers,  unfitted  on 
that  very  account  to  promote  a  national  unsectarian  education. 

Thirdly,  the  question  of  university  reform  was  still  unsettled. 

Lastly,  they  claimed  the  removal  of  that  injustice  which  had 
created  and  fomented  all  the  rest — the  abolition  of  those  ecclesi- 
astical privileges  which  had  divided  the  nation  into  two  camps  on 
almost  every  political  and  social  question,  and  which  had  hindered 
its  development,  and  stunted  and  repressed  its  free  religious  and 
intellectual  life. 

The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  was  an  absurd  anomaly 
unless  it  were  followed  by  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  Wales.  A  wrong  and  injustice  done  by  a  minority  to 
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a  majority  of  the  people  did  not  become  just  and  right  when  prac- 
tised by  a  majority  on  a  minority.  What  they  wanted,  then,  was 
religious  equality — social,  political,  and  economical. 

So  great  was  the  disgust  with  Mr.  Forster's  Act  that  it  was 
questioned  whether  the  Leaguers  would  not  entirely  secede  from 
the  Liberal  ranks,  and  run  candidates  pledged  to  the  repeal  of  the 
objectionable — the  twenty-fifth — clause.  The  indignation  was  not 
entirely  unwarranted,  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  refusing  the  Non- 
conformists, his  loyal  supporters,  that  which  they  clamoured  for — 
undenominational  education — had  ceded  it  unhesitatingly  to  the 
Irish  Catholics. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  remarried  in  1869.  His  second  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Timothy  Kenrick,  a  cousin  of  his  first  wife,  and  the 
tie  between  the  two  families  was  thus  cemented.  Soon  after  this 
(in  1870)  Mr.  Chamberlain  happened  to  express  sympathy  with  the 
new  French  Republic,  and  promptly  rumour  bruited  abroad  that  he 
was  a  Republican.  What  he  had  indeed  said  was,  that  he  con- 
gratulated the  French  people  on  having  got  rid  of  an  Empire  which, 
founded  on  murder,  and  continued  in  fraud,  had  perished  in  cor- 
ruption, in  favour  of  a  free  Republic.  His  interpretation  of  the 
word  Republic,  however,  should  never  have  been  misunderstood, 
for  he  at  once  admitted  that  he  recognised  no  difference  between 
a  free  constitutional  monarchy,  such  as  the  British,  and  a  free 
Republic.  But  the  public,  once  in  possession  of  a  bone  to  gnaw, 
refused  to  be  parted  from  it,  and  it  found  succulent  morsels  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  appeared,  in  1872,  at  St.  James's  Hall  as 
a  delegate,  not  only  from  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association  and 
the  Central  Nonconformist  Association,  but  from  the  Birmingham 
Republican  Club.  How  the  tattlers  tattled !  It  was  useless  for 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  explain  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  club, 
and  that  the  proposal  to  represent  the  band  was  made  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent. 

Far  from  propounding  his  Republican  sentiments,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain descanted  on  the  anomalies  of  the  existing  franchise  law,  and 
the  absurd  form  of  representation  that  existed  in  Birmingham.  There 
343,000  persons  were  represented  by  three  members,  while  the 
adjacent  counties,  with  a  smaller  population,  were  possessed  of 
thirteen  constituencies  and  twenty  members.  He  denounced  as  an 
unmitigated  nuisance  the  minority  clause,  which  frittered  away  the 
rights  of  the  majority.  This  grievance  he  kept  warm  at  the  back  of 
his  head  till  the  time  should  arrive  to  assist  a  franchise  agitation  in 
Parliament.  Another  subject  was  beginning  to  hatch  in  his  fertile 
brain,  and  the  outlines  of  his  Free  Church,  Free  Land,  Free  School, 
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and  Free  Labour  programme  gradually  came  to  light.  It  was  a 
subject,  he  suggested,  that  might  well  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Government  during  its  leisure  hours  for  some  few  years,  but  he  did 
not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  such  reforms  as  he  proposed  would 
ever  be  carried  forward  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  was  then 
constituted.  Still,  he  lived  in  hope  of  the  time  when  every  man 
would  have  a  vote  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  when  the 
anomalies  in  regard  to  adult  suffrage  would  be  swept  away.  "  When 
these  reforms  are  accomplished,"  he  said — forgetting  that  many  a 
truth  is  said  in  jest — "/  may  go  in  for  examination  as  a  very 
tolerable  Conservative."  But,  till  then,  he  hoped  to  call  himself  a 
Liberal,  and  "assist  in  the  further  triumph  that  party  was  destined 
to  secure." 

In  September  1873  he  wrote  for  the  Fortnightly  "  The  Liberal 
Party  and  its  Leaders,"  in  which  he  propounded  his  views,  and 
caused  the  first  bristling  of  the  hairs  that  were  soon  to  stand 
erect  on  party  craniums.  The  Unauthorised  Programme,  of  which 
we  shall  hear  anon,  embraced  his  early  scheme.  He  also  hammered 
at  the  Liberal  Government,  and  sarcastically  alluded  to  its  having 
prepared  bills  intended  to  be  withdrawn,  and  to  be  passed  into  the 
limbo  of  unaccomplished  legislation,  accompanying  the  impeachment 
by  a  species  of  threat  that  there  might  some  day  be  an  abrupt 
and  possibly  inconvenient  accomplishment  of  reforms,  which  would 
throw  into  the  shade  the  achievements  of  such  a  Ministry,  if  people 
continued  much  longer  to  flaunt  their  wealth  and  luxury  in  the  face 
of  a  population  whose  homes  would  disgrace  a  barbarous  country, 
and  who  were  often  unable  to  procure  the  barest  necessities  of 
existence. 

The  sensation  created  by  the  report  that  he  was  a  Republican 
had  not  yet  died  down,  and  in  spite  of  the  repeated  assertions  of  his 
ideas,  the  gossips  were  always  looking  about  to  see  if  he  carried  a 
red  flag  up  his  sleeve. 

"  I  hold  that  the  very  best  form  of  government  for  a  free  and 
enlightened  people  is  a  Republic,"  he  admitted  on  one  occasion 
when  proposing  the  health  of  Queen  Victoria  at  a  public  dinner, 
"  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  into  an  agitation  to  reverse  the 
existing  order  of  things — to  destroy  monarchy,  and  to  change  the 
name  of  the  titular  ruler  of  this  country.  .  .  .  The  idea,  to  my 
mind,  that  underlies  Republicanism  is  this  :  That  in  all  cases  merit 
should  have  a  fair  chance,  it  should  not  be  handicapped  in  the  race 
by  accident  of  birth  or  privilege,  and  that  all  men  before  the  law 
should  have  equal  rights,  equal  chances  of  serving  their  country." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  never,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  had  he 
advocated  Republicanism  for  this  country.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
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Radicals  and  Liberals  had  sufficient  reforms  to  strive  after  without 
wasting  time  in  remote  speculation. 

In  November  1873  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Birmingham.  Then  began  a  new  era,  and  the  whole  of  Bir- 
mingham by  degrees  underwent  a  species  of  transformation  as 
beneath  the  wand  of  the  conjuror.  But,  at  first,  he  was  much 
interested  in  politics,  and  in  January  1874  contested  Sheffield 
and  was  defeated. 

In  this  year,  when  his  son  was  achieving 
more  than  Birmingham  fame,  and  when  his 
heart  must  have  swelled  with  pride  in  his  re- 
markable offspring,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
senior,  died. 

The    obituary    notice    that    appeared    in    the 
Birmingham  Post  was  as  follows  :   "  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,    senior,    died  on    Sunday,    January 
24th,  at  his  residence,  Moor  Green 
Hall,     Moseley,     aged     seventy- 
seven.       Mr.     Chamberlain    was 
formerly  in  business  in   London, 
and    was    afterwards     for    some 
years      extensively     en- 
gaged  in   trade  in    Bir- 
mingham,   but   had    for 
a     considerable     period 
retired  from  active  life. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of 
retiring  habits,    but  was 
nevertheless    keenly    in- 
terested in  political,  chari- 
table,    and     educational 
movements,  to  the  funds 
of  which  he  was  a  wil- 
ling  and   generous  con- 
tributor." 

Unity  Church,  Isling- 
ton, where  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain worshipped  after  he  left  Carter  Lane  Chapel,  offers  us  now 
some  interesting  memorials  of  the  Chamberlain  family,  memorials 
which  were  erected  to  the  grandparents  of  the  statesman.  They 
consist  of  two  windows,  the  one  bearing  the  inscription :  "In 
memory  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  died  November  I5th,  1837. 
Erected  by  his  children "  ;  and  another,  erected  by  her  children, 
to  "  Martha  Statham  Chamberlain,  who  died  December  29th,  1824." 
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Nearer  the  door  is  a  plain  tablet,  more  interesting  than  all,  bearing 
the  inscription  : — 

"  IN  AFFECTIONATE  REMEMBRANCE 

OF 
JOSEPH      CHAMBERLAIN, 

WHO  FOR  MORE  THAN  FIFTY  YEARS 

WAS  A  CONSISTENT  WORSHIPPER 

IN  CARTER  LANE  CHAPEL 

AND  IN  THIS  CHURCH, 

AND  A  GENEROUS  SUPPORTER 

OF  THEIR  CONNECTED  INSTITUTIONS, 

DIED  AT  MOOR  GREEN  HALL, 

NEAR  BIRMINGHAM,  JANUARY  24TH,   1874, 

AGED  77." 

In  the  November  following  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  his  capacity  as  Mayor,  had  the  honour  of  enter- 
taining the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  luncheon  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Society  of  Artists.  Every  one  was  on  the  qui  vive.  Some 
said  the  Mayor  would  decorate  the  table  with  red  flags  ;  some 
suggested  there  would  be  a  repast  of  dynamite  dumplings;  others 
declared  that  he  was  hunting  up  French  history  for  a  speech  that 
would  thunderously  challenge  the  divine  right  of  kings ! 

The  general  amazement,  not  only  at  the  loyalty,  but  the  grace, 
with  which  the  host  eventually  welcomed  his  royal  guests  was 
extreme,  and  even  the  Times,  never  over-complimentary,  went  so 
far  as  to  notice  the  courteous  homage,  manly  independence,  and 
gentlemanly  feeling  displayed  in  the  speech ;  while  Punch,  in 
unusual  access  of  approval,  broke  out  into  verse  : — 

"  Like  a  gentleman  he  comported  himself  in  the  glare  of  the  Princely  Sun — 
Has  just  said  what  he  ought  to  have  said,  and  done  what  he  ought  to  have  done — 
Has  put  his  red  cap  in  his  pocket,  and  sat  on  his  Fortnightly  article, 
And  of  Red  Republican  claws  and  teeth  displayed  not  so  much  as  a  particle." 

The  Fortnightly  article  referred  to  was  entitled  "  The  Next 
Page  in  the  Liberal  Programme,"  in  which  he  had  shown  his  inde- 
pendence by  further  challenging  the  action  of  his  own  party.  The 
boldness  of  the  attack  and  the  peculiarity  of  it,  together  with  the 
astonishing  developments  resulting  from  the  success  of  the  royal 
visit,  caused  Mr.  Chamberlain's  name  to  be  bandied  about  far  and 
wide.  The  Tories  found  him  an  arch-bogey,  and  the  Liberal  leaders 
began  to  view  the  rising  star  with  not  a  little  concern. 

A  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess — a  medal  which  should  be  a  valuable  possession  to  those 
who  happened  to  be  present.  On  one  side  was  a  view  of  the  Mint 
and  borough  arms,  on  the  other  was  an  inscription  :  "  Birmingham, 
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3rd  November  1874.  To  commemorate  the  visit  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  J.  Chamberlain, 
Esq.,  Mayor." 

In  this  year  Mr.  Chamberlain  retired  from  business,  determining 
to  devote  himself  firstly  to  municipal  affairs,  and  secondly  to  politics. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  his  contest  at  Sheffield  earlier  in 
the  year,  which  belongs  to  the  first  phase  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
activities  outside  Birmingham. 

IV.— THE  AGE   OF   REFORM 

In  order  to  understand  the  developments  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
character  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  brief  outline  of  the  political  events 
that  were  taking  place  around  him,  events  that  doubtless  influenced 
and  nourished  his  opinions  before  he  began  himself  to  form  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  legislature.  In  1866  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  was  well  versed  in  the  history  of  Birmingham,  and  also  deeply 
interested  in  the  trend  of  French  affairs.  He  already  was  a  member 
of  the  budding  Liberal  Association,  and  by  degrees  assisted  assidu- 
ously towards  the  expansion  of  the  thing  into  the  formidable  engine 
it  afterwards  became. 

Reform  was  in  the  air  ;  Lord  John  Russell  had  raised  a  devil  that 
the  Tories  could  not  lay — the  people  were  clamouring  for  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  and  the  imposing  figures  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Bright  loomed  large  in  support  of  them.  All  Birmingham 
hung  on  the  impassioned  words  of  their  prophet  Mr.  Bright,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  listening  to  every  pronouncement,  became  fired 
also  with  what  may  be  called  the  divine  afflatus  of  the  reformer. 
Meanwhile  the  strife  within  the  country  was  equalled  by  the  strife 
without,  and  though  the  Atlantic  cable  just  then  promised  to  become  a 
link  of  amity  between  England  and  America,  certain  doings  between 
the  Irish  in  Great  Britain  and  their  compatriots  across  the  ocean 
threatened  to  tear  the  two  countries  apart  with  bloody  violence. 

In  1866  the  Government  was  forced  to  introduce  a  measure  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
conspiracy  of  formidable  nature  was  brewing.  In  relation  to  this 
bill  Mr.  Bright  made  some  of  the  most  notable  speeches  of  his  life, 
and  young  Chamberlain  as  he  read,  marked,  and  learnt  the 
principles  of  these  impassioned  deliverances,  began  to  acquire 
sympathy  for  the  Irish,  conversance  with  their  wrongs  and  with 
their  woes,  until  the  question  of  devising  a  remedy  became  one  of 
the  features  of  his  political  ambition. 

At  this  time  the  Irish  had  begun  their  emigration  into  America 
and  there  germinated  the  co-operative  movement,  based  on  animosity 
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to  England,  which  finally  prejudiced  the  just  cause  of  the  worthy 
Irish  in  their  own  country.  The  Fenian  plotters  abroad  went  so 
far  as  to  believe  they  might  induce  America  to  unite  with  them 
to  war  against  England.  They  carried  their  machinations  to  this 
country,  and  in  1867  attempted  to  make  a  general  rising  in  every 
part  of  Ireland.  There  were  attacks  on  police  barracks  in  Cork, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  other  places,  but  the  whole  thing 
proved  a  failure.  One  of  the  ringleaders,  Colonel  Burke,  a  notable 
American,  was  sentenced  to  death  ;  but  a  sympathetic  meeting  mostly 
attended  by  British  working-men  was  held,  and  the  sentence  was  not 
carried  into  effect.  The  sentences  on  other  Fenians  were  commuted 
in  consideration  of  the  oratorical  and  humane  appeals  of  Mr.  Bright, 
and  poetic  pleading  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  Only  three 
miscreants  were  executed.  Fenianism  and  trade-union  terrorism, 
however,  became  rampant ;  the  last  causing  people  to  look  into  the 
matter  of  disagreements  between  masters  and  men,  and  resulting  in 
a  measure  (1875)  by  which  just  claims  were  recognised.  In  earlier 
years,  one  Robert  Owen,  a  Socialist,  propounded  an  ideal  which  had, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  a  sound  practical  basis.  He  had  strange 
theories  regarding  the  community  of  property,  but  put  them  forth 
in  a  reasonable  form  by  fighting  the  credit  system,  and  endeavouring 
to  start  a  co-operative  enterprise  whereby  the  poor  could  combine 
to  save  the  cost  of  middlemen.  The  Rochdale  weavers  took  up  the 
idea  and  developed  it,  and  from  an  outlay  of  ^28  they  in  some 
sixteen  years  acquired  a  capital  of  £  120,000.  Other  workpeople 
soon  followed  the  example  of  co-operation  which  is  now  so  familiar, 
and,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  doings  and  experiences  of  Rochdale 
were  not  lost  on  the  screw -maker  of  Birmingham.  Early  he 
assimilated  the  incipient  Socialism  of  the  Owenites,  and  his  "  caucus  " 
became  another  instance  of  the  might  and  utility  of  co-operation. 
In  the  same  year  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  forth  his  early  views  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  in  1868  this  great  man,  after  battling  with  number- 
less difficulties,  became  Prime  Minister  in  place  of  Lord  Derby. 
The  inflexible  purpose  and  final  success  of  the  new  chief,  who  had 
overridden  difficulties  multifarious  to  reach  his  destination,  must 
have  been  an  impressive  lesson  and  example  even  to  an  antagonist. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  picture  of  self-made  distinction  was  not 
lost  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  young  politician  was  too  broad- 
minded  by  instinct  to  ignore  or  to  underestimate  strides  that  this 
man,  religiously  and  hereditarily  an  outsider  like  himself,  had  found 
it  possible  to  make. 

In  1868  the  public  mind  was  vexing  itself  with  the  Irish  question, 
otherwise  called  the  Upas  tree,  with  its  three  main  branches — the 
State  Church,   the   Land  Tenure,   and  the  system   of  University 
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Education.  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  his  belief  that  the  Irish  Church 
should  cease  to  exist,  and  Mr.  B right's  more  impressive  voice 
denounced  the  Irish  Establishment.  Birmingham  quivered  with 
reflective  agitation,  and  stormy  meetings  showed  the  violence  of 
public  opinion. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  power  John  Bright  was  his 
most  important  colleague,  though  some  of  his  fine  ability  was  lost  by 
contact  with  Ministers.  He  told  his  constituents  of  his  handcuffs — 
at  least  without  using  the  exact  words  ;  he  explained  that  he  was  no 
longer  free  to  speak  entirely  according  to  his  own  beliefs  since  he 
was  now  one  of  a  band  of  men,  and  no  longer  independent  of  the 
opinion  of  his  colleagues.  Thus  early  Mr.  Chamberlain  discovered 
how  far  the  individual  mind  must  be  bevilled  so  as  to  work  smoothly 
in  the  machinery  of  a  Cabinet. 

In  1869  the  measure  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
received  the  royal  assent.  Naturally  the  Nonconformist  faction  in 
Birmingham  began  to  quote  the  proverb  that  what  is  sauce  for  goose  is 
sauce  for  gander,  which,  translated,  implied  that  disestablishment  in 
Ireland  should  be  followed  by  disestablishment  in  England  ;  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  promptly  tried  to  bring  about  the  desired  consummation, 
and  made  innumerable  platform  speeches  in  furtherance  of  his  idea. 
In  1870  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  his  Land  Bill  for  Ireland,  which 
overthrew  the  absolute  theory  of  landlords'  rights,  and  recognised,  in 
a  certain  degree,  the  claim  of  the  tenant  to  the  soil  he  cultivated. 

In  February  1870,  Mr.  Forster's  Education  Bill  caused  an  uproar 
— the  idea  of  providing  public  elementary  education  for  every  one 
in  England  and  Wales  being  looked  on,  from  the  Tory  point  of 
view,  as  an  innovation  calculated  to  set  class  against  class.  The 
principle  was  highly  applauded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Radicals  in 
general,  but  the  working  of  it,  when  it  came  to  the  religious  ques- 
tion, became  fraught  with  enormous  difficulties.  Then  came  about 
the  first  rupture  in  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  work  in 
Birmingham,  on  the  Education  League,  and  the  fight  of  the  Non- 
conformists for  secular  education  only,  and  their  subsequent  estrange- 
ment from  the  Gladstone  party,  is  told  in  another  chapter.  His 
ambition  was  to  institute  schools  supported  by  local  rates  and  Govern- 
ment grants,  where  attendance  should  be  compulsory,  and  education 
imparted  free  to  the  children  of  parents  too  poor  to  pay  for  it  The 
teaching  was  to  be  unsectarian,  and  graduated  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  poorest  artisan  should  be  made  capable  of  fitting  himself  for  any 
post  possible  to  a  citizen.  Mr.  Chamberlain  decided  that  deeds,  not 
words,  should  be  the  motto  of  the  League,  and  subscribed  ^"1000  to 
swell  a  fund  to  which  the  like  sum  had  been  contributed  by  each  of 
the  ten  Birmingham  manufacturers  interested  in  the  scheme — in 
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order  that  the  campaign  against  Mr.  Forster's  bill  (or  rather  against 
the  objectionable  twenty-fifth  clause  of  it)  might  not  fail  from  ex- 
haustion. The  Leaguers  sent  many  deputations  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Forster  without  avail ;  then  they  traversed  the  country  in 
order  to  instruct  people  in  the  objections  to  the  clause.  They 
pointed  out  that  what  was  wanted  was  not  to  suppress  religion,  but 
that  it  should  be  provided  as  in  Ireland,  outside  the  radius  of  the 
National  School,  by  priest  or  pastor  or  rabbi,  or  whoever  chanced 
to  be  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  persons  instructed.  But  naturally 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  enemies,  who  were  already  beginning  to  fear 
he  might  soar  out  of  their  range,  made  every  effort  to  wing  him. 
Consequently  they  spread  abroad,  with  considerable  activity,  the 
idea  that  his  advocacy  of  secular  education  at  the  expense  of  the 
rates  was  atheistical,  and  actuated  by  irreligious  rather  than  merely 
undenominational  motives.  In  later  years  Mr.  Chamberlain  de- 
fended himself  from  these  accusations,  but  they  rankled  at  a  time 
when  he  was  throwing  his  best  energies  into  a  cause  which  was  to 
bring  independence  to  a  vast  mass  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Never- 
theless he  went  on  fighting  to  prove  the  principles  of  the  League, 
and  to  show  that  they,  because  said  to  be  unsectarian,  were  not 
necessarily  irreligious.  All  he  asked  was  religious  freedom  and 
religious  equality  for  all  classes  benefiting  by  the  Act.  It  was  at 
this  period  of  his  career  that  Mr.  Bright  became  impressed  with  the 
promise  of  the  young  champion,  and  he  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
earnestness  and  honesty  of  purpose  displayed  in  the  support  of  his 
contentions.  From  that  time  onwards  the  great  orator  began  to  look 
at  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  coming  man — the  man  whom  he  should 
deem  worthy  hereafter  to  step  into  his  shoes.  Though  Mr.  Forster 
gained  the  day,  and  a  split  between  Liberals  and  Nonconformists 
widened,  Mr.  Chamberlain  became  a  zealous  member  of  the  first 
Birmingham  School  Board,  and  with  his  colleagues,  Mr.  George 
Dixon,  Dr.  Dale,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  G.  Dawson,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Vince,  and  later  on  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  and  Miss  Sturge — worked  to 
maintain  the  Nonconformists'  theory  so  far  as  consistent  with  the 
Act,  fighting  here,  there,  and  everywhere  against  the  ungrateful 
Liberal  party,  so  that  eventually  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster 
were  paid  out  by  the  loss  of  popularity  and  of  office,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
came  into  power  again. 

Another  somewhat  lurid  light  had  attracted  the  young  politician. 
The  name  of  "  Citizen  Dilke"  became  notable  in  consequence  of 
a  certain  Republican  movement  which  just  then  broke  out  as 
sympathetic  result  of  the  revolution  of  ideas  in  France.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  made  himself  notorious  by  inquiring  in  the  House 
how  the  income  and  allowance  of  the  Crown  were  expended,  and 
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his  ill-timed  curiosity  caused  innumerable  tumults  in  circles  both 
polite  and  the  reverse.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  little 
sympathy  was  to  be  found  on  the  whole  for  the  movement  either 
among  the  educated  or  the  uneducated,  and  nothing  came  of  it  save 
that  the  stone  once  set  rolling  turned  at  a  tangent  and  set  going  a 
strike  of  the  agricultural  labourer  against  " rights" — the  rights  of 
the  landlord.  Joseph  Arch,  a  village  genius,  in  labourer's  smock, 
was  responsible  for  the  agitation,  and  by  degrees  the  sympathy  of 
one  in  his  adjoining  neighbourhood  was  aroused.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
always  earnestly  working  for  the  cause  of  the  people,  studied  the 
grievances  of  the  agrarian  community  and  the  flaws  in  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  began  to  plan  among  his  little  bunch  of  ideals — ideals  that 
were  laughed  at  at  that  time — a  further  scheme  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  peasantry.  Thus  did  he  begin  to  earn  the  name  of 
Republican. 


CHAPTER    IV 
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THE  Education  Bill  once  having  passed  into  law,  however, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  exerted  himself  to  administer  it.      Indeed, 
despite  his  wrangles  with   the   House  of  Commons,    his 
growing  hostility  to  official  Liberalism,  and  the  contumely 
that  was  heaped  on  him  from  the  outside  world,  he  worked 
within  his  stronghold  of  Birmingham,  strengthening  his  position, 
and  securing  a  following  which  has  never  deserted  him.     In  1873 
he  became  a  Chairman  of  the  School  Board,  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council,  and  afterwards  Mayor,  which  post  he  also  filled  in   1874 
and  1875.     He  retired  from  business  after  the  death  of  his  father 
and   twenty  years  of  industrious    work,    and   devoted    himself  so 
entirely  to  municipal  affairs  that  Central  Birmingham  became  "  one 
of  the  healthiest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  wisely  governed  muni- 
cipalities in  England."     At  that  time  he  had  essentially  what  may 
be  termed  the  parochial  mind,  savoured,  so  to  say,  with  a  dash  of 
republicanism,  and  the  best  instincts  of  the  Socialist.     He  knew  his 
own  merits  ;  he  has  never  been  lacking  in  the  high  appreciation  of 
his  abilities,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  daring  men,  and  deter- 
mined now,  whatever  might  happen  without  the  constituency,  to  fix 
himself  firmly  within. 

This  was  not  difficult.  He  had  magnificent  powers  of  organisa- 
tion ;  he  spent  not  only  largely,  but  wisely  and  well,  developing  a 
comparatively  dull  and  insignificant  place  into  the  now  prosperous 
and  important  "  Capital  of  the  Midlands."  Fifty  years  before,  the 
rateable  value  of  the  town  was  less  by  one-third  than  that  which 
it  became  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  sway.  Then,  baths,  free 
libraries,  parks,  were  unknown.  There  was  neither  art  school  nor 
board  school,  art  gallery  nor  museum  ;  there  was  no  Mason  College, 
no  Corporation  Street.  A  town  hall  and  a  market  hall  were  the 
sole  buildings  of  importance.  The  streets  were  ill-paved  and  par- 
tially drained,  the  footpaths  worse  than  the  streets.  The  gas  and 
water  belonged  to  private  monopolies,  the  former  being  supplied  at 
the  rate  of  53.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  the  latter  by  a  company  on  three 
days  of  the  week,  the  intervening  days  being  provided  for  by  means 
of  perambulating  carts  supplying  water  from  polluted  wells  at  lod. 
the  1000  gallons.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  these  happy-go- 
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lucky  conditions,  typhus,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  malig- 
nant disorders  were  never  absent,  and  in  1848  the  annual  mortality 
of  Birmingham  was  30  in  the  1000.  The  place,  little  worse  than 
other  important  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  that  period,  offered 
neither  comfort  nor  recreation,  nor  instruction  nor  health  for  the 
artisan  population.  But  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reign  all  was 
changed.  He  acted  as  a  small  Providence.  With  judicious  yet 
lavish  expenditure  he  caused  the  transfer  of  the  gas  and  water 
works  to  the  borough  authorities,  and  in  place  of  the  slums  in  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  town,  he  caused  the  construction  of 
Corporation  Street,  the  initial  arrangements  being  started  by  means 
of  an  advance  of  ;£  10,000  from  his  private  pocket. 

Indeed,  the  whole  moving  principle  of  his  life  was  to  make  the 
lives  of  the  poor  classes  happier  and  healthier  and  better.  This 
man,  who  has  been  accused  of  having  an  engine  for  a  heart,  schemed 
and  laboured  and  spent,  so  that  some  of  the  light  of  life  should  enter 
into  the  blank  dreariness  of  the  destitute,  whose  condition  he  studied 
with  the  deepest  interest  and  concern.  Their  ignorance,  their 
forlorn  and  desolate  condition,  he  pitied  sincerely,  even  excusing 
their  very  crimes  as  the  result  of  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which 
circumstances  had  forced  them  to  live.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  youthful 
opinions  were,  indeed,  the  germs  of  the  philosophy  that  in  these 
later  days  has  been  made  popular  by  the  works  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  The  making  of  men  out  of  wastrels 
in  1870  or  thereabouts,  was  an  ambitious  undertaking  which  was 
looked  on  with  suspicion  by  a  large  section  of  the  community  as 
Socialistic,  unsettling,  and  calculated  to  fill  the  lower  orders  with 
revolutionary  cravings.  Mr.  Chamberlain  saw,  however,  that  his 
brother  man  must  be  lifted  from  the  level  of  the  beasts  and 
awakened  to  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen,  and  he  proceeded  so 
successfully  to  educate  and  awaken  him  as  to  make  him  in  the 
twentieth  century  one  of  his  most  aspiring  critics. 

The  right  of  man  he  put  before  the  right  of  kings,  as  his  freely 
expressed  opinions  testified,  and  his  ideal  was  "  that  in  this  rich 
country,  where  everything  seems  to  be  in  profusion,  an  honest, 
decent,  and  industrious  man  should  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  for 
himself  and  his  family,  should  have  access  to  some  means  of  self- 
improvement  and  enjoyment,  and  should  be  able  to  lay  aside  some- 
thing for  sickness  and  old  age." 

It  was  not  an  ideal  of  the  moment,  a  benevolent  and  optimistic 
dream  ;  it  was  with  him  a  living  ambition  to  alter  and  amend  the 
state  of  those  too  deeply  sunk  in  the  mire  of  misfortune  to  help 
themselves.  "  I  sometimes  think  that  we  are  so  inured  to  poverty 
and  to  its  consequences  that  we  forget  it  or  neglect  it,"  he  often  said. 
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"  Yet  surely  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  perfection  of  our  system 
when  in  this,  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  one  in  thirty  of  the 
population  at  every  moment  is  unable  to  obtain  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence without  recourse  to  the  parish,  and  one  in  ten  at  the  same 
time  is  on  the  verge  of  starvation." 

Now,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  this  was  no  election  clap-trap,  no 
self-advertising  sympathy  to  tickle  the  ear  of  the  gallery  ;  he  spoke 
not  before  but  after  the  event.  The  town  of  Birmingham  stood  as 
an  ever-living  memorial  of  the  practice  which  he  preached,  of  the 
sound  generalship  which  he  had  brought  to  bear  on  it  in  the  adminis- 
tration, not  of  charity,  but  of  the  means  of  creating  the  independence 
of  toiling  men. 

In  studying  the  life  labours  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  is  interesting 
to  turn  to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica "  and  read  of  the  town 
(a  county  borough)  of  England  whose  greatest  length  from  N.E.  to 
S.  W.  is  about  seven  miles,  and  greatest  breadth  a  little  over  four  miles, 
the  form  being  roughly  oblong.  We  are  informed  that  from  the 
year  1875  to  1881  the  population  grew  from  360,000  to  408,000, 
and  that  in  1901  it  was  found  to  be  522,182,  certain  boundary 
extensions  having  been  made  in  the  interval.  Other  changes  since 
1875  have  taken  place.  The  town  originally  returned  three  repre- 
sentatives, but  in  1885,  by  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act, 
this  amount  was  increased  to  seven,  and  a  corresponding  number  of 
parliamentary  divisions  created.  Four  Local  Board  districts  were 
added — Harborne,  Balsall  Heath,  Saltley,  and  Little  Bromwich  ;  and 
these  boundaries  of  the  city,  by  the  Provincial  Local  Government 
Board  Act  of  1891,  were  made  conterminous  for  parliamentary, 
municipal,  and  School  Board  purposes.  In  all  this  we  find  the 
result  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  franchise  agitations. 

In  1875  we  hear  of  a  great  Improvement  Scheme — the  clearance 
of  an  insanitary  area  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  construction  of 
a  main  thoroughfare  (Corporation  Street)  commencing  from  New 
Street  (near  the  principal  railway  station)  to  Bull  Street,  and  thence 
to  Aston  Road.  The  total  cost  of  the  undertaking  was  ^1,520,657, 
and  yet  there  is  no  mention  of  the  person  who  set  this  scheme 
afoot.  Who  was  the  mainspring  of  the  innovation  we  wonder? 
Who  was  the  magician  who  turned  a  pestilential  slum  into  a  mag- 
nificent thoroughfare?  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Directed  by  him  the 
town  acquired  the  miserable  area,  borrowing  ,£1,600,000  for 
the  purpose,  and  constructed  Corporation  Street,  and  the  im- 
proved land  was  rebuilt  on  leases  of  seventy-five  years.  When 
these  fall  in,  Birmingham  will  be  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the 
world. 

We  read  also  of  Edgbaston  as  a  fashionable  suburb  which, 
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while  remaining  semi-rural  with  its  open  outlook  and  pleasing 
gardens,  is  within  a  mile  of  the  centre  of  a  city  populated  by  half 
a  million  souls.  To  us  it  is  famous  as  the  nursery  of  one  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  debaters. 

Of  Southbourne,  the  point  of  interest  in  the  locality — the  first 
home  of  the  great  maker  of  Birmingham — we  hear  nothing.  Yet 
Mr.  Chamberlain  lived  there  till  he  became  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
and  in  his  charming  library  many  notable  men  from  time  to  time 
were  gathered  together.  Between  1870  and  1880,  the  date  when 
he  moved  to  Highbury  (his  present  abode  in  Birmingham),  he  re- 
ceived relays  of  visitors  whose  names  now  are  intimately  associated 
with  him  in  friendship — or  the  reverse.  Among  others  who  came 
and  went  were  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Admiral  Maxse — they  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  fight  against  Mr.  Forster  and  his  educa- 
tional scheme.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  made  a  triumphant  entry  into 
Birmingham  in  1877,  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  the  members  for  the  Borough,  John  Bright,  Mr.  Muntz, 
and  Mr.  George  Dixon  (Chairman  of  the  National  Education  League), 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bunce,  the  Editor  of  the  Birmingham  Post  and  Author  of 
a  most  comprehensive  "  History  of  Birmingham  Corporation," 
Dr.  Crosskey  and  Dr.  Dale,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  (a  staunch  ally, 
whose  motto  should  be  " faithful  unto  death"),  and  various  others 
to  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  owed  valuable  support,  and  who  have 
contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  success  of  his  enterprises. 

From  Edgbaston  we  are  moved  on  by  our  authority  to  the 
matter  of  drainage,  an  unromantic  but  essential  subject.  Again 
we  find  no  special  mention  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  the  magician 
was  here  in  evidence,  and  under  his  auspices  Birmingham  formed 
a  drainage  union  with  surrounding  towns  and  established  a  model 
sewage  farm  of  1200  acres  in  the  Tame  Valley.  It  cost  ;£ 400,000 
to  lay  out  the  farm;  it  costs  £$ 5,000  to  work  it;  and  the  crops 
produce  ,£25,000  per  annum. 

Following  the  history  of  the  1874  municipal  reforms,  we  come 
to  the  Council  House  and  Art  Gallery,  which  were  commenced  at 
that  date.  These  were  not  absolutely  completed  till  1881.  The  Art 
Gallery  owes  its  being  to  the  Gas  Committee,  who  were  granted 
the  site  on  condition  they  should  build  the  Gallery  over  their  own 
office,  the  Council  not  being  empowered  to  raise  the  funds.  Here 
again  we  have  a  development  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  enterprise,  for 
we  remember  that  the  town  bought  up  the  gasworks,  which  now 
represent  a  capital  account  of  ,£2,230,000,  reducing  the  price  of  gas 
from  35.  and  35.  6d.  to  2s.  id.  and  2s.  5d.,  and  making  an  annual 
profit  of  ,£30,000.  Thus  prosaic  gas  and  poetic  art  walked  as  it 
were  hand  in  hand.  The  sale  of  gas  increased  from  2327  to  5201 
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million  cubic  feet ;  the  increase  of  art  students  at  the  schools  is 
proportionate.  In  regard  to  the  transference  of  the  gas  supply,  an 
anecdote  is  told  showing  that  even  in  his  municipal  days  Mr. 
Chamberlain  managed  to  infuse  brilliancy  into  the  baldest  dis- 
cussions. An  alderman  asserted  that  it  might  be  possible  for  every 
townsman  to  manufacture  his  own  gas  in  the  cellar,  and  suggested 
a  small  machine  which  he  thought  would  be  equal  to  the  work. 
The  Mayor  replied  that  he  did  not  think  much  of  the  machine, 
which  was  about  the  size  of  a  hat.  "  There  have,"  he  said,  "  always 
been  such  machines  from  the  time  that  Dean  Swift  wrote  his 
1  History  of  Gulliver,'  who  found  the  inhabitants  of  Lilliput  ex- 
tracting moonbeams  from  cucumbers/' 

Other  evidences  of  wondrous  expansion  of  Birmingham  resulting 
from  the  seeds  planted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  are  the  lecture  theatre 
of  the  Midland  Institute,  the  new  Post  Office,  the  Inland  Revenue 
Office,  the  County  Court,  the  School  Board  Offices,  and  the 
Volunteer  Drill  Hall.  Apropos  of  this  last,  it  would  seem  that 
there  has  been  for  over  a  hundred  years  a  fine  martial  spirit  in  the 
town,  for  as  early  as  1788  one  Freeth,  a  poet,  put  forth  the  prevalent 
mood  in  verse  thus  : — 

"  Mark  the  lads  parading  yonder, 

Scarcely  one  turned  sixteen  years, 
Cursing  fate  because  they're  under 

Standard  proof  for  Volunteers. 
Lads  as  tight  as  coats  can  cover 

Birmingham  for  service  rears ; 
Not  a  town  from  Tweed  to  Dover 

Sends  the  king  more  Volunteers  ! " 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  caught  the  warlike 
spirit  of  his  neighbourhood,  for  it  is  related  that  very  early  in  his 
Birmingham  days  (1859)  he  pleaded  to  be  permitted  to  form  a 
company  of  Rifle  Volunteers.  A  letter  is  on  record  in  which  the 
embryonic  warrior  expressed  his  regret  that  "the  Lord- Lieutenant 
or  War  Minister,  or  the  red-tape  gentleman  whoever  he  was,"  had 
not  thought  it  right  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  further  declared 
with  conviction  that  the  said  potentate  had  lost  the  services  of  a 
valuable  force. 

In  1870  the  School  Board  was  elected.  There  were  fifty-seven 
schools  under  the  Board,  exclusive  of  those  provided  for  the  deaf  or 
the  feeble-minded.  There  are  sixteen  continuation  schools,  also 
commercial  evening  schools  and  higher  grade  schools.  The  total 
cost  to  the  Board  now  amounts  to  some  ^200,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  energy  and  pronounced  views  on  education 
had  much  to  do  with  the  rapid  development  of  the  new  system,  for 
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the  mental  almost  more  than  the  physical  condition  of  the  masses  he 
strove  to  alleviate.  An  enlightened  people  he  considered  the  best 
form  of  government,  and  he  saw  in  the  far  future  a  tendency  to  the 
present-day  principles  of  the  republicanism  of  Great  Britain,  to 
which  each  of  us  is  now  accustomed — namely,  that  merit  should 
have  its  chance  ;  that  no  accident  of  birth  or  privilege  should  debar 
it  from  its  rights  in  law  and  in  the  country.  Nowadays  every  man 
has  his  rights  ;  any  man  may  earn  the  privilege  of  making  his  voice 
heard  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  owing  to  men  such  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  that  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  is  "really  no  prac- 
tical difference  between  a  free  constitutional  monarchy  such  as  ours 
and  a  free  republic."  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  undoubtedly  in 
advance  of  his  times ;  he  made  the  little  people  shudder  and  the 
big  people — wise  in  their  knowledge  of  each  other — wag  their  heads 
in  concern.  There  was  no  knowing,  they  said,  where  this  pioneer 
might  lead  them. 

Pioneers  ever  have  been  known  to  have  nasty  wounds  and  irri- 
tating scratches  ;  they  have  to  work  their  way  axe  in  hand  through  a 
jungle,  and,  naturally,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  ripped  open  pretty  often. 
But  like  sane  and  sound  folk  he  healed  quickly,  and  proceeded  again 
on  the  advance  tack  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  The  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it,  and  his  detractors,  though  they 
found  the  pudding  expensive,  could  not  at  last  refrain  from  admitting 
that  the  result  was  not  only  satisfactory  but  even  profitable.  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  reforms  raised  the  debt  of  the  town  from  one  to  eight 
millions  or  so,  the  debt  was  covered  by  solid  assets,  and  the  future 
financial  firmness  was  assured.  The  keynote  of  the  reformer's 
policy  was  the  same  from  first  to  last.  He  declared  that  "all  mono- 
polies which  are  sustained  in  any  way  by  the  State  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  representatives  of  the  people,  by  whom  they  should  be 
administered,  and  to  whom  their  profit  should  go."  He  was,  he  said, 
inclined  to  increase  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  local  autho- 
rity, in  whom  he  had  so  great  a  confidence,  and  would  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  constitute  these  local  authorities  real  local  parlia- 
ments, supreme  in  their  special  jurisdiction. 

In  1876  the  water  was  acquired,  but  avowedly  was  not  looked 
on  like  the  gas  as  a  profit-making  concern.  The  whole  of  the  money 
received  was  expended.  The  works  provide  in  dry  weather  twenty 
million  gallons  daily,  the  area  supplied  covering  something  over 
129  square  miles.  The  town  bought  up  the  waterworks,  paying 
over  ^54,491  per  annum  to  the  shareholders.  The  result  was  the 
creation  of  a  property  valued  at  ,£2,200,000,  the  improvement  of 
the  supply,  and  the  reduction  of  water  rents  by  ,£25,834  per  annum. 
The  value  of  gas  and  water  undertakings  at  the  present  time  is  said 
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to  be  over  ,£4,500,000,  against  which  is  set  an  accumulated  sinking 
fund  of  nearly  /8oo,ooo. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  was  the  main  thought  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  his  colleagues.  Cottage  homes  were  built  (1878)  in  a  rural 
district  (each  under  the  care  of  a  so-called  "  foster  parent "),  in  which 
some  thirty  youngsters  could  be  reared  to  become  useful  members 
of  society.  Workhouses  were  modernised  ;  the  Guardians  built  an 
infirmary  with  1300  beds.  In  1880  women  were  admitted  on  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 

In  1875  the  Poor  Law  Administration  was  put  on  a  more  popular 
basis,  and  later  a  system  was  organised  for  checking  abuses  of  out- 
door relief.  The  general  hospital  accommodated  at  this  time  2000 
in-door  and  25,000  out-door  patients.  Later  on  a  new  hospital 
was  built  in  St.  Mary's  Square,  which  is  amongst  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom.  The  building — completed  in  1897 — cost  £206,000. 

The  first  stone  of  Mason  College  was  laid  in  the  same  year. 
At  this  time,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  living  at  Southbourne, 
Edgbaston,  Sir  Josiah  Mason  was  full  of  a  great  scheme  for  the 
formation  of  a  college  for  promoting  "thorough systematic  education 
and  instruction  specially  adapted  to  the  practical,  mechanical,  and 
artistic  requirements  of  the  manufacturers  and  industrial  pursuits  of 
the  Midland  district  .  .  .  and  to  the  exclusion  of  mere  literary  edu- 
cation and  instruction."  This  curious  ambition  was  doubtless  due 
to  the  fact,  that  Sir  Josiah  himself  had  worked  his  way  from  a 
humble  post  in  a  pen  manufactory  to  that  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer. 
He  was  nobly  and  ably  assisted  in  his  design  by  his  friend,  Dr. 
T.  Gibbs  Blake,  and  by  various  prominent  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
notably  Mr.  T.  C.  Johnson,  Mr.  Bunce,  and  Dr.  Hislop.  This  idea 
forcibly  impressed  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  development  of  his 
conclusions  was  to  be  found  in  his  proposition  for  a  commercial 
faculty  in  the  new  university,  of  which  later. 

Mason  Science  College,  between  the  years  1874-81,  provided 
extra  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  such  other  subjects  as 
the  trustees  might  deem  necessary.  A  new  Act  in  1897  created  a 
court  of  1 80  members  and  removed  theological  restrictions.  In  1898 
it  was  proposed  to  expand  the  college  into  a  university ;  pupils  had 
so  far  increased  that  the  proposition  was  generally  carried.  At  the 
opening  of  the  college  in  1880  there  had  been  52  students  ;  these  in 
five  years  increased  to  525,  and  in  1898  there  were  as  many  as  666 
students  profiting  by  the  education.  A  quarter  of  a  million  was 
suggested  as  the  sum  needed  properly  to  equip  the  university  re- 
quired, and  by  the  autumn  of  1899,  what  with  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  an  anonymous  donor,  and  the  subscriptions  of 
local  supporters,  the  sum  of  ,£325,000  was  subscribed.  Finally 
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a  charter  was  granted  (January  1900),  and  the  University  of 
Birmingham  practically  came  into  being.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
from  first  to  last,  in  spite  of  his  increasing  responsibilities  and  the 
anxieties  of  political  life,  took  a  profound  interest  in  the  details  of 
the  new  scheme,  as  Chancellor  presided  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Governors  on  the  3ist  of  May.  He  then  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Court  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham  happily  synchronised  with  great  events  abroad,  and 
proposed  that  a  message  should  be  sent  to  the  Queen  at  Bal- 
moral, a  proposal  that  was  heartily  agreed  to.  The  message  ran 
thus : — 

"  The  Court  and  University  of  Birmingham,  constituted  under 
the  charter  recently  granted  by  your  Majesty,  at  its  first  meeting 
tenders  its  most  hearty  and  loyal  congratulations  to  your  Majesty 
on  the  capture  of  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria."  (It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  at  Johannesburg  on  the  3ist 
and  at  Pretoria  a  few  days  later.)  In  a  speech  the  Chancellor  ex- 
plained the  ambitions  of  the  Governors.  They  wanted  not  only  a 
teaching  university  and  examining  university,  but  a  school  of  research 
and  a  school  of  science  in  connection  with  local  industries  and 
manufactures. 

A  year  later,  on  the  i7th  January  1901,  Mr.  Chamberlain  (Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Birmingham)  again  presided  at  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Governors,  and  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  that  day  demonstrated  the  nature  of  the  tremendous 
undertaking  in  hand.  First  was  mentioned  the  acceptance  of  the 
offer  made  by  Lord  Calthorpe  and  the  Hon.  Walter  Calthorpe  of 
twenty-five  acres  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  Birmingham,  as  a  site 
for  the  university.  Plans  were  then  being  prepared  for  the  univer- 
sity buildings.  There  were  then  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  under- 
graduates of  the  university  prosecuting  their  studies  in  the  institution 
founded  by  Sir  Josiah  Mason,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
university.  Of  donations  amounting  to  ,£382,057  which  had  been 
promised,  ,£200,507  had  been  received  apart  from  contributions  on 
account  of  preliminary  expenses.  A  memorial  had  been  forwarded 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asking  for  an  annual  grant  of 
^"2000,  in  addition  to  £2700  a  year  hitherto  received  by  the  Mason 
University  College. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  explained  the  details  of  the  scheme. 
He  began  by  describing  the  progress  which  had  been  made,  and 
reminded  his  hearers  that  on  a  previous  occasion  he  had  said  they 
hoped  the  University  of  Birmingham  would,  in  regard  to  the 
ordinary  work  of  a  university  (both  as  to  teaching  and  examination), 
take  its  proper  place  among  the  older  universities.  Moreover, 
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that  in  order  to  justify  the  existence  of  this  new  institution,  dis- 
tinctive qualifications  would  be  found  in  the  special  attention  which 
would  be  given  to  the  development  of  research  in  the  institution 
(for  the  first  time  in  university  history)  of  a  new  faculty  of  com- 
merce, and  above  all  in  the  great  extension  of  scientific  training  and 
scientific  inquiry  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the  country,  more 
especially  its  practical  application  to  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
great  Midland  district.  He  did  not  pretend  that  this  was  altogether 
a  new  departure  ;  indeed,  they  recognised  most  gladly  that  which 
had  already  been  done  by  the  older  universities  in  this  country,  and 
above  all  by  the  universities  of  Germany  and  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent. Still  they  did  hope  that,  by  the  extent  and  character  of  their 
proceedings  and  by  the  special  attention  which  they  would  direct  to 
these  matters,  they  might  be  considered  to  be  undertaking  a  new 
experiment  in  which  he  hoped  they  would  have  the  goodwill  of  all 
who  were  interested  in  higher  education. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  existence  of  this  country  as  a  great 
commercial  nation  depended  on  such  training  as  was  proposed.  No 
one  could  fail  to  be  impressed  with  our  deficiencies  in  this  respect. 
No  one  could  read  the  reports  that  had  recently  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  the  progress  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  or  the 
letters  which  had  appeared  in  that  and  other  journals  as  to  our 
general  commercial  position  without  being  fully  aware  that  we  had 
somewhat  fallen  behind,  that  we  had  reached  a  critical  stage,  and 
that  it  depended  very  much  on  what  we  were  doing  now  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  whether  at  its  end  we  should  con- 
tinue to  maintain  our  supremacy  or  even  equality  with  our  great  and 
manufacturing  rivals.  It  was  not,  he  explained,  that  we  had  not 
made  considerable  efforts  to  place  ourselves  in  a  proper  position. 
During  the  last  generation — the  last  thirty  years — we  had  practically 
established  on  a  firm  and  broad  basis  primary  education,  which  was 
now  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the  country.  We  had 
reorganised  our  secondary  education.  We  had  made  a  beginning 
with  technical  training,  though  not  perhaps  in  its  highest  branches. 
We  had  done  all  this,  but  we  should  make  a  great  mistake  if  we 
stopped  there — a  mistake — if  we  fancied  that  in  what  we  had  done 
we  had  done  much  to  secure  the  position  of  this  country  as  a  great 
manufacturing  and  producing  country. 

With  regard  to  primary  education,  during  the  last  twelve  months 
the  nation  had  spent,  he  believed,  something  like  £13,000,000. 
During  the  same  time,  for  the  highest  education,  for  the  univer- 
sities and  university  colleges,  grants  had  been  made  which  he 
believed  were  less  than  ,£100,000  in  amount.  That  was  to  say, 
that  on  the  highest  education  our  national  expenditure  was  less 
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than  i  per  cent,  of  our  total  expenditure  on  education.  For  his 
part  he  did  not  grudge  one  penny  of  the  money  which  had  been 
spent  on  primary  education.  He  had  always  regarded  it  as  a 
national  duty  to  bring  to  every  child  in  the  country  the  tools  where- 
with he  might  carve  his  way  in  life.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  nation, 
and  necessary  to  its  welfare  and  happiness,  that  every  child  should 
have  the  simple  means  of  recreation  which  even  elementary 
education  afforded,  and  the  means  of  further  self-improvement ; 
but  we  should  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  thought  that,  as  a 
commercial  investment,  that  expenditure  was  likely  to  bring  a  great 
return.  Its  return  was  to  be  found  in  the  general  happiness  of  the 
nation  ;  but  it  did  not  secure  our  commercial  position.  "  I  should 
like  to  make  that  perfectly  clear,"  he  said.  "All  history  shows 
that  progress,  national  progress  of  every  kind,  depends  on  certain 
individuals  rather  than  on  the  mass.  Whether  we  take  religion, 
literature,  political  government,  art,  or  commerce,  in  the  case  of 
new  ideas,  THE  GREAT  STEP  has  been  made  by  individuals  of  superior 
quality  and  genius  who  have,  as  it  were,  dragged  the  mass  of  the 
nation  up  one  step  to  a  higher  level.  So  must  it  be  in  regard 
to  material  progress." 

"  The  position  of  the  nation  to-day  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
men  like  Watt,  Arkwright,  or  in  our  time  the  Armstrongs,  the 
Whitworths,  the  Kelvins,  and  the  Siemenses.  Those  are  the  men 
who,  by  their  discoveries,  by  their  remarkable  genius,  have  pro- 
duced the  ideas  on  which  others  have  acted,  and  which  have 
permeated  the  mass  of  the  nation  and  the  whole  of  its  proceedings. 
Therefore  what  we  have  to  do,  and  what  it  is  the  special  task  and 
object  of  the  university  to  do,  is  to  produce  more  of  those  great 
men."  He  then  admitted  that  the  task  might  be  impossible — that 
it  might  be  said  that  genius  was  born,  not  made.  But  this  at 
least  they  could  do  :  they  could  multiply  ^tenfold  the  number  of 
those  who  were  qualified  to  be  the  assistants  and  interpreters  of 
those  men — assistants  who  could  take  their  ideas  and  carry  them 
into  practical  operation ;  give  to  them  practical  application  in 
connection  with  the  different  walks  of  life  to  which  they  devoted 
themselves.  That  was  the  object,  that  was  the  task  which  he 
thought  the  University  of  Birmingham  must,  so  far  as  its  distinctive 
and  special  work  was  concerned,  deliberately  set  itself.  They  had 
made  a  little  progress,  though  they  were  still  at  the  beginning  of 
things.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  appointed  as  their  Principal 
Dr.  Lodge,  whom  they  all  welcomed  as  a  man  who  could  confer 
distinction  on  any  task  to  which  he  set  his  hand.  They  had  made 
some  little  progress  in  developing  the  scheme  for  the  Commercial 
Faculty.  They  would  no  doubt  institute  one  or  more  new  Chairs 
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in  connection  with  that  faculty ;  and  the  Senate  had  under  its  con- 
sideration the  curriculum  which  was  to  be  established. 

Apropos  of  these  Chairs,  the  idea  was  to  afford  commercial 
training  of  the  highest  intellectual  type — in  the  best  sense  of  the 
phrase,  of  a  university  type.  Practical  lessons  were  to  be  supple- 
mented by  lectures  on  the  main  features  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life  both  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad.  The  budding  cotton 
spinner  or  embryo  brewer  was  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  his  craft,  yet  given  a  general  conversance  with  such  subjects  as 
shipping,  railroads,  agriculture,  &c.  Some  one  on  another  occasion 
suggested  a  Chair  of  Brewing,  but  Mr.  Rowntree  objected ;  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  however,  declared  that  if  he  choose  to  ask  for  them 
he  might  have  classes  in  cocoa ! 

Finance,  Mr.  Chamberlain  proceeded  to  explain,  was  the  crux 
of  the  situation,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  say  that  the  promises 
of  donations,  which  when  he  last  addressed  them  amounted  to 
.£330,000,  had  risen  since  then  to  an  estimated  amount  of  about 
^41 0,000,  which  included,  however,  the  estimated  value  of  the 
land  which  they  owed  to  the  munificence  of  Lord  Calthrope, 
who,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  eldest  son,  had  given  them 
a  most  convenient  and,  he  believed,  an  adequate  site  for  the 
development  of  that  part  of  their  work.  They  were  also  specially 
indebted  to  Sir  James  Chance  for  a  splendid  donation  of  ,£50,000, 
which  was  destined  to  be  in  the  first  instance  applicable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Engineering.  Now  ^410,000,  no 
doubt,  was  a  large  sum.  He  heard  the  other  day  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  which  had  for  some  time  past  been 
appealing  for  further  assistance,  had  up  to  the  present  time  received 
only  £600.  It  was  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  Cambridge 
fund  was  not  larger,  and  also  that  theirs  at  Birmingham  was  so 
small,  because  while  the  interest  on  money  was  what  it  was,  even 
^"400,000  did  not  represent  a  very  large  income.  There  were, 
moreover,  claims  on  that  money  which  had  to  be  fulfilled  before 
they  could  contemplate  any  extension.  When  they  had  met  those 
demands,  the  sum  which  remained  for  disposal  was  not  a  large  one, 
and  it  must  be  very  considerably  increased. 

He  passed  on  to  the  question  of  State  aid,  and  the  great 
inferiority  in  which  higher  education  in  this  country  stood  in 
comparison  with  higher  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States. 

In  Germany  the  State  came  forward  with  really  munificent 
grants.  It  had  recognised  that  money  expended  for  this  purpose 
was  the  best  of  all  possible  national  investments ;  that  it  would 
return  in  the  increased  development  of  the  country  many  times 
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the  amount  which  was  expended.  It  was  to  be  hoped  the  time  was 
coming  when  our  people  would  also  recognise  that  fact,  and  would 
see  that  what  would  be  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  as  compared 
with  our  vast  national  expenditure,  would,  if  devoted  to  the  highest 
education,  produce  results  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  encouraging 
character.  In  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  our  own 
Colonies,  the  State,  or  the  representatives  of  the  State,  had  also 
been  liberal  contributors  in  grants  of  land  and  in  other  ways.  In 
America  especially  what  had  happened  had  been  that,  with  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  wealth,  particularly  individual  wealth,  there 
had  grown  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  was  truly  admirable. 
Many  of  these  newly  made  millionaires  in  the  United  States  and 
in  our  Colonies  had  appreciated  the  obligations  as  well  as  the 
privileges  of  wealth,  and  by  munificent  donations,  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  millions  sterling,  had  rendered  the  most  admirable 
equipment  of  universities  possible  even  in  new  countries. 

He  then  propounded  a  characteristic  heterodoxy.  Were  they 
in  Birmingham  to  cut  their  coat  according  to  their  cloth,  with 
the  result  that  in  a  few  years'  time  it  would  be  found  altogether 
too  small  for  them  ?  He  ventured  to  think  that  would  not  be 
the  policy  of  the  Birmingham  University.  They  proposed  to  begin 
with  what  was  most  urgent,  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
what  their  means  would  allow  of.  For  the  rest  they  should  live 
in  faith,  but  they  would  be  like  the  builders  of  the  great  cathedrals  of 
old,  who  made  out  their  plans  beforehand  for  a  magnificent  pile  of 
buildings,  and  then  were  content  from  time  to  time  to  add  a  chapel,  to 
build  a  choir,  and  to  erect  a  portion  of  the  nave,  never  losing  sight  of 
the  original  plan  and  never  prejudicing  its  final  realisation  by  the 
meanness  of  their  beginning.  He  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
that  as  the  educational  scheme  developed,  as  it  took  concrete  form, 
as  it  was  visible  to  the  people  of  this  country,  as  the  importance  of 
the  aim  which  was  being  pursued  became  more  and  more  impressed 
on  the  mind,  the  universities  would  be  treated  more  generously  by 
the  State  and  they  would  have  established  a  claim  on  our  individual 
generosity  which  would  enable  educationalists  to  see  the  fruition  of 
the  great  scheme  which  they  contemplated  and  which  alone  would 
supply  the  necessary  elements  for  the  continuance  of  our  national 
prosperity. 

So  much  for  the  university. 

The  cause  of  art  found  in  Mr.  Chamberlain  an  energetic  sup- 
porter. 

The  Municipal  School  of  Art  in  Margaret  Street  was  formed  by 
the  transference  to  the  Corporation  in  1885  of  the  School  of  Art  and 
the  Society  of  Art.  In  1899  there  were  over  one  thousand  students 
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in  the  central  school,  and  over  three  thousand  in  the  branches  and 
classes.  Not  only  Mr.  Chamberlain  but  his  brother,  Mr.  Richard 
Chamberlain,  took  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  this  excellent 
scheme  for  elevating  the  taste  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  site  for 
the  school  was  given  by  Mr.  Cregoe  Colmore,  and  munificent 
donations  also  came  from  Messrs.  Tangye  and  Miss  Ryland.  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  gave  two  fine  pictures  to  the  gallery,  and  his 
brother  made  the  offer  of  any  two  pictures  the  council  might  select 
from  his  valuable  collection. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  New  Art  Gallery  (during 
the  election  period  of  1885),  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were 
entertained  by  the  Mayor  at  luncheon. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  then  proposed  : — "  Success  to  the  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery  and  School  of  Art,"  and  dwelt  on  the  advantages 
of  this  extension  and  development  of  municipal  activity. 

"  Our  town  is  the  first,"  he  said,  "  to  undertake  the  complete  charge  of  the 
artistic  education  of  its  citizens,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  grudge  to 
Birmingham,  which  has  done  so  much  to  raise  the  conception  of  the  dignity 
and  the  capacity  of  municipal  life,  its  priority  in  this  field  in  which  I  hope  it  is 
destined  to  have  many  competitors.  The  responsibility  of  local  authorities  for 
institutions  intended  to  minister  to  the  cultivation  and  refinement  of  the  people 
is  in  this  country  an  idea  of  very  recent  growth.  For  a  long  time  after  1836, 
when  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  called  our  modern  corporations  into  existence, 
they  were  fully  occupied  with  their  duty  in  providing  for  the  health  and  the 
material  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  people  they  represented,  and  it  is  only 
recently  that,  encouraged  by  their  past  experience,  and  relying,  as  they  have 
been  able  to  do,  on  the  approval  of  their  constituents,  they  have  taken  into 
account  their  intellectual  as  well  as  their  physical  wants.  I  do  not  conceal 
from  this  distinguished  company  that  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  a 
part  of  that  great  socialistic  movement  which  has  filled  some  timid  minds  with 
needless  apprehension.  It  is,  nevertheless,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
practical  admission  of  the  duty  of  all  classes  in  the  community  to  co-operate 
for  the  common  good.  I  do  not  think  I  need  in  this  company  to  plead  at 
length  the  advantages  and  the  necessity  of  artistic  training,  and  the  cultivation 
of  taste  in  a  great  manufacturing  and  industrial  community.  Even  to  put  it  on 
the  lowest  ground,  it  is  a  good  commercial  investment  to  create  and  maintain 
an  appreciation  in  form  and  design  and  colour.  In  the  fierce  competition 
which  we  have  to  sustain  against  foreign  countries,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  high  average  standard  of  taste  in  our  own 
productions.  I  believe  that  the  lesson  which  chiefly  impressed  itself  on  the 
mind  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  in 
which  he  took  so  great  a  part,  was  the  inferiority  of  British  manufactures  in 
the  matter  of  taste." 1 

1  It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  Prince  Consort,  some  two  years  before  the  exhibition 
referred  to,  paid  a  private  visit  to  Birmingham,  where  an  Industrial  Exhibition  had  been 
organised  by  the  artisan  community  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  British  Association. 
His  Royal  Highness  was  so  impressed  with  the  articles  exhibited  and  the  possibilities  sug- 
gested that  he  made  innumerable  notes  which  assisted  in  the  development  of  his  scheme 
for  the  Great  International  Exhibition. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  pursued  his  arguments,  and  declared  that  "  in  all  other 
particulars  save  those  of  taste  we  could  well  hold  our  own.  In  the  application 
of  the  most  economical  methods  to  production,  in  the  ingenuity  and  inventiveness 
of  our  population,  and  in  the  happy  application  of  scientific  discovery,  in  all 
these  things  we  were  without  a  rival ;  but  in  grace  and  beauty,  and  in  the 
appropriateness  of  design  to  the  object  of  our  work,  in  these  things  we  fell  far 
behind.  Since  then,  and  very  greatly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  His  Royal  Highness, 
and  the  stimulus  which  he  was  able  to  give  to  the  establishment  of  schools  of  art 
and  design  throughout  the  country  in  connection  with  the  central  institution  at 
South  Kensington,  the  conditions  have  been  changed;  and  I  think  that  in 
recent  exhibitions,  at  all  events,  we  have  been  able  to  compare  in  our  art  manu- 
factures not  unfavourably  with  those  of  foreign  nations.  But  besides  these 
practical  advantages,  surely  we  may  consider  also  the  influence  of  such  studies 
in  affecting  the  manners  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  remark  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  generation  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement — a  notable  change  for  the  better — in  the  pursuits, 
the  amusements,  and  the  character  of  our  working-class  population,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  spread  of  education,  and  to  the  facilities 
which  have  been  afforded  in  increasing  abundance  for  higher  cultivation  and 
enjoyment." 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  popularity  of  art  in  Birmingham, 
and  how  a  short  time  ago  the  Town  Council  were  promoting  a  bill 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  Acts  relating  to  their  local  work,  and 
for  some  additional  powers.  Among  its  provisions  was  one  which 
removed  the  limit  to  the  rate  which  had  been  previously  imposed 
for  art  galleries  and  free  libraries.  The  bill  was  opposed. 

"Everything  is  opposed  in  Birmingham,"  he  cheerfully  remarked,  "and 
healthy  discussion  takes  place  in  consequence.  The  result,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
is  always  the  same.  The  opposition  fails,  and  it  did  so  in  this  case ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  action  of  the  working-classes  of  the  town, 
who  came  up  in  great  numbers  to  vote  for  the  bill  in  order  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  these  great  institutions  for  the  artistic  cultivation  of  the  people, 
and  their  willingness  to  make  any  necessary  sacrifices  in  order  to  preserve  and 
increase  their  efficiency.  The  other  significant  evidence  of  the  popularity  to 
which  I  refer,  is  the  fact  of  the  generous  support  which  the  Town  Council  has 
received  from  the  wealthier  citizens  of  the  town.  And  that  support  has  been 
manifested  in  increasing  proportion  just  as  the  Town  Council  has  more  fully 
recognised  its  obligations  and  its  duties  in  this  respect.  I  believe  that  in  gifts 
of  land  and  of  money  and  of  works  of  art,  the  Town  Council  has  received  in 
aid  of  these  two  institutions  within  the  last  year  or  two  a  sum  which  amounts 
in  value  to  over  ;£  100,000." 

In  1879,  Birmingham  decided  to  have  some  permanent  record 
of  the  unparalleled  services,  both  municipal  and  political,  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  The  public  subscribed  handsomely,  members  of  all 
parties  joining  to  do  the  thing  "  in  style,"  as  they  described  it.  On 
the  26th  of  October  1880,  the  memorial  was  inaugurated.  The 
handsome  fountain  of  Portland  stone,  Gothic  in  design,  with  columns 
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and  arches  and  water-jets,  stands  near  the  University,  an  appro- 
priate site  for  the  remembrance  of  one  who  has  helped  to  free  the 
brains  of  the  people.  The  fountain  is  adorned  with  a  medallion  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Woolner,  R.A.,  and 
the  monument  is  the  work  of  the  well-known  architect,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Chamberlain.1  Beneath  it 
are  the  words :  "  This  mem- 
orial is  erected  in  gratitude 
for  public  service  given  to 
this  town  by  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, who  was  elected 
Town  Councillor  in  Novem- 
ber 1869,  Mayor  in  1873, 
and  resigned  that  office  in 

June    1876,    on    being   re-  ^ 

"  ""       "          "    '**#* 


turned  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  borough 
of  Birmingham,  and  during 
whose  Mayoralty  many 
great  works  were  notably 
advanced,  and  mainly  by 
whose  ability  and  devotion 
the  gas  and  water  undertak- 
ings were  acquired  for  the 
town,  to  the  great  and 
lasting  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants." The  trophy  is 
beautiful  as  a  work  of  art, 
historical  as  a  tribute  to — 
first,  a  great  citizen,  and 
second,  a  great  statesman, 
and  inspiriting  as  a  symbol 
of  the  honour  in  which  great 
civic  services  are  held. 

Birmingham  was  created 
a  city,  and  a  grant  made 
of  an  official  coat-of-arms 
carrying  supporters.  A  wag  said  the  only  supporter  they  wanted 
was  "  Joe,"  and  as  for  arms,  "  he  was  better  nor  bayonets ;  he  could 
give  'em  two  hundred  rounds  a  minute  straight  away  !  "  The  title 
of  Lord  Mayor  was  conferred  on  the  chief  magistrate  in  1897. 

The  city  now  owns  nine   free  libraries !      The    books    in   the 
Birmingham  Library  numbered   in   1875   about  40,000.      In   1899 

1  He  was  no  relation,  but  an  intimate  friend  of  the  subject  of  this  book. 
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they  amounted  to  63,000!  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  old  building,  the  Central  Free  Library,  which  was  demolished 
by  fire  on  the  nth  of  January  1879.  The  misfortune  occurred 
while  he  was  still  living  at  Southbourne,  and  when  informed  of  the 
disaster  he  quickly  set  to  work  to  gather  together  donations  from 
all  parts,  so  that  the  damage  might  not  long  be  felt.  Among  the 
lost  treasures  of  the  library  were  the  Staunton  collection  of  War- 
wickshire prints  and  manuscripts,  together  with  the  valuable  Shake- 
speare and  Cervantes  libraries. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  the  doleful  crew  burst  upon  him 
with  the  news  of  the  calamity,  met  the  blow  like  a  philosopher. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  they  all  cried  with  concern.  "  What  ?  " 
he  replied.  "  Why,  build  a  bigger  and  a  better  one."  And  he 
promptly  wrote  a  big  cheque  by  way  of  example. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  writing  a  short  retrospect  of  the  town  that  is 
so  dear  to  him,  showed  how  excellently  the  practical  foundations 
laid  had  served  their  purpose. 

The  rates  of  Birmingham  (if  the  charge  due  to  the  school  rate 
and  required  to  provide  for  a  new  service  in  the  shape  of  elementary 
education  be  deducted)  are  less  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  he 
said,  and  the  growth  of  the  town  and  the  increase  in  its  wealth  and 
rateable  value  have  sufficed  to  meet  these  new  developments  of 
municipal  functions.  The  present  cost  of  all  local  work  in  the  city, 
including  poor  relief,  education,  and  all  the  Corporation  expenditure, 
is  about  six  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  on  the  assessed 
annual  value  of  real  property. 

Birmingham  in  fact  was  an  overgrown  village  with  the  popula- 
tion of  a  great  town.  But  now,  great  public  edifices  not  unworthy 
of  the  importance  of  a  Midland  metropolis  have  risen  on  every  side. 
Wide  arteries  of  communication  have  been  opened  up.  Rookeries 
and  squalid  courts  have  given  way  to  fine  streets  and  open  places. 
The  roads  are  well  paved,  well  kept,  well  lighted,  and  well  cleansed. 
The  whole  sewerage  of  the  town  has  been  remodelled,  and  the 
health  of  the  people  is  cared  for  by  efficient  sanitary  inspectors. 
Baths  and  wash-houses  are  provided  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  users. 
Free  libraries  and  museums  of  art  are  open  to  all  the  inhabitants ; 
free  schools  and  a  school  of  art,  together  with  facilities  for  technical 
instruction,  are  provided  for  their  education.  Recreation  is  not 
forgotten,  and  not  less  than  ten  parks  and  recreation  grounds  are 
now  maintained  by  the  Corporation.  New  Assize  Courts  and 
Courts  of  Justice  have  been  built.  The  police  force  and  fire-brigade 
are  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  ;  while  the  great  mono- 
polies of  gas  and  water  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  community,  who  have  also  acquired  the, 
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tramways,  and   have  thus  retained  full  control  over  the  roads  of 
the  city. 

Some  people  declare  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  seen  at  his  best 
as  a  citizen.  There  he  made  himself  a  controlling  figure  ;  he  used 
his  power  for  the  advancement  of  his  social  aims ;  he  converted 
monopolies  into  sources  of  revenue ;  created  a  magnificent  rever- 
sionary estate,  which  some  half  a  century  hence  will  be  inherited  by 
the  people  of  Birmingham,  and  that  without  the  raising  of  the 
rates.  But,  besides  this,  the  influence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to  be 
found  in  the  characteristics  of  Birmingham  social  life.  There,  there 
is  no  huge  gulf  between  rich  and  poor ;  the  distance  between  the 
leisured  and  the  poverty-stricken  classes  is  smoothed  over  by 
various  intermediate  gradations,  and  if  there  are  numerous  wealthy 
men,  these  sustain  their  place  in  local  life  not  so  much  by  force 
of  their  means,  as  by  the  example  of  their  industry.  There  are 
various  manufacturing  companies,  but  private  firms  still  hold  their 
own,  and  the  system  of  small  masters — elsewhere  becoming  extinct — 
is  still  existent  in  Birmingham.  Hence  the  social  relations  of  the 
community  are  remarkable  for  "  closeness,  integrity,  and  per- 


manence." 


Mr.  Chamberlain's  devotion  to  the  city  of  his  creation  is  so 
intense  that  his  sole  regret  is  that  he  was  not  born  there.  Speaking 
at  the  Jewellers'  and  Silversmiths'  Association  in  1894,  he  said  :  "  I 
myself,  not  having  been  previously  consulted  on  the  subject,  first 
saw  the  light  in  London,  but  I  am  thankful  for  my  fate  which 
brought  me  very  quickly  afterwards  to  Birmingham.  And  I  am 
very  glad  that  in  Birmingham  there  never  has  been  any  protest 
against  alien  immigration,  and  if  there  had  been,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  the  town  would  have  been  deprived  of  a  very  large  number 
of  its  public  men.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  been  received  by 
Birmingham  as  children  by  their  mother,  and  accordingly  we  have 
felt  the  curious  attraction  which  the  town  exercises  over  all  its  citizens  ; 
we  have  felt  grateful  to  her — many  of  us  are  more  '  Brummagem ' 
than  *  Brummagem '  itself — and  all  of  us  would  feel  that  there  was 
nothing  that  we  could  do  that  would  be  too  much  to  show  our 
gratitude  to  the  town  which  has  shielded  us,  and  helped  us,  and 
welcomed  us,  and  which  is  now  the  cherished  city  of  our  adoption." 


CHAPTER   V 

I.— POLITICAL  LIFE— 1874  TO  1876 

IN  January  1874,  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his  debut  as  candidate 
for  Sheffield.    He  fought  Mr.  Roebuck,  a  somewhat  independent 
Liberal,  who  succeeded,  however,  in  beating  him  handsomely. 
Time  "  was  not  yet  ripe  "  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  advanced  ideas. 
His  demands  on  prosperous  humanity  were  extravagant ;  the 
world  was  shocked  that  a  young  man  from  nowhere  "should  at- 
tempt to  teach  them  their   duty  towards  their   neighbours,"  and 
should  venture  to  propound  in  print  a  whole  programme  for  taking 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  rich  and  putting  it  into  the  pockets 
of  the  poor.     And  the  worst  of  it  all  was,  he  really  believed  in  his 
young  fantastic  dream,  and  might  get  others  to  believe  in  it  too ! 

For  the  artisan,  he  asked  a  fair  share  of  the  rewards  gained  by 
their  labour,  on  the  old  biblical  principle  of  not  muzzling  the  ox  that 
treads  out  the  corn  ;  he  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  rules  of  pri- 
mogeniture and  entail  ;  talked  of  compulsory  education  (and  that 
free,  so  far  as  the  parents  of  the  recipients  were  concerned)  and  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church.  On  no  other  terms  did  he  believe 
that  Liberals  had  a  chance.  Over  the  elections  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  fighting,  and  still  more  uproar ;  the  candidates  could  not  get 
a  hearing,  and  had  to  address  the  private  ear  of  the  reporters.  All 
sorts  of  accusations  were  hurled  at  the  enterprising  adventurer  from 
Birmingham — nothing  was  too  bad  for  him  ;  he  was  an  atheist ;  he  was 
a  harsh  employer  to  his  workpeople  ;  he  had  used  unfair  means  to 
gain  his  fortune,  &c.  These  were  the  natural  outcome  of  electioneer- 
ing tactics.  And  the  Liberals  on  their  side  returned  the  compliment 
by  declaring  that  the  battle-cry  of  their  opponents  was  "Beer  and 
Bible — a  National  Church  and  a  National  Beverage."  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain took  his  stand  among  the  advanced  Radicals  ;  without  them, 
he  said,  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  party  of  the  moderate 
Tories,  who  do  not  practise  their  principles,  from  the  moderate 
Liberals,  who  have  no  principles  to  practise.  Political  opinions  on 
both  sides  were  becoming  gelatinous,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Liberals 
it  was  Radicalism  that  gave  it  all  the  flavour.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  defeated,  however;  Mr.  Roebuck's  figures  being  14,195,  Mr. 
Mundella's  12,858,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  11,053 — a  misfortune  by 
which  Birmingham  scored. 
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"  If  our  local  interests  were  consulted,"  the  Birmingham  Post  had 
said,  "we  should  desire  to  keep  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  work  that 
has  yet  to  be  done  in  Birmingham.  The  fact  that  so  young  a  man 
fills,  by  the  consent  of  the  most  influential  class  of  his  townsmen,  the 
offices  of  Chief  Magistrate  and  Chairman  of  the  School  Board  proves 
the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held.  Birmingham  makes  no  small 
sacrifice  when  it  sends  such  a  man  to  Sheffield."  That  the  city  took 
genuine  pride  in  him  is  discoverable  on  every  side  ;  that  he  enter- 
tained a  reciprocal  feeling  towards  her  is  evidenced  by  his  remark 
when  some  one  suggested  Birmingham  needed  no  Sunday  posts  since 
London  had  not  one.  "If,"  he  said,  "we  intend  to  imitate  London 
we  shall  be  going  back  very  much  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  You 
may  laugh,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  put  Birmingham  immensely 
before  London  in  all  matters  of  corporate  life,  and  in  all  matters  of 
free  and  intelligent  existence.  Birmingham,  thanks  perhaps  to  its 
organisation,  is  very  far  in  advance  of  London  in  all  these  matters." 
He  modestly  refrained  from  saying  that  its  state  of  forwardness 
was  due  to  the  active  mainspring  of  organisation — J.  Chamberlain 
himself. 

Before  the  Sheffield  election  he  presided  over  a  Women's  Suf- 
frage meeting  in  Birmingham  Town  Hall.  He  announced  a  general 
sympathy  with  the  principle  of  female  suffrage,  but  hoped  the  time 
would  come  when  manhood  suffrage  would  be  one  of  the  first  items 
of  the  Liberal  programme  ;  adding  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  find 
any  sufficient  arguments  based  on  logic,  justice,  or  reason  for  making 
in  this  respect  a  distinction  between  the  sexes.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  said  to  have  changed  his  mind,  and  his  later  opinions 
have  been  given.  It  is  probable  that,  remembering  the  struggles,  the 
bitterness,  the  wild  passions,  and  ugly  conflicts  of  political  life  through 
which  he  has  passed,  he  deprecates  any  movement  that  may  convert 
woman — the  ministering  angel,  the  friend,  the  consoler  of  man — into 
a  weapon  of  offence.  A  fair  foe  is  an  unfair  foe,  and  must  be  so  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

His  municipal  activities  for  some  little  time  were  paralysed  by 
a  domestic  bereavement.  In  February  1875,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  second  wife.  ' 

But  he  soon  realised  that  private  griefs  find  their  only  corrective 
in  hard  work,  and  he  returned  from  a  brief  trip  to  the  Continent,  if 
anything,  more  active  than  before.  In  June  1876,  the  "Director," 
as  he  was  styled  in  Birmingham,  resigned  his  civic  posts,  and  was 
elected  unopposed  to  the  seat  left  vacant  by  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  George  Dixon,  one  of  his  co-workers  in  the  National  Education 
League. 

He  was  now  forty  years  of  age.     The  Liberal  party  at  this  period 
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were  considerably  disorganised ;  Mr.  Gladstone  had  announced  his 
intention  of  retiring  from  the  position  of  leader,  and  they  threatened 

'  to  become  suddenly  without  chief,  without  policy,  without  what  the 
French  would  call  raison  d'etre.  Consequently  the  Radicals  came 
to  the  fore,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  them.  Mr.  Gladstone's  place 
was  filled  by  Lord  Hartington,  who  though  associated  with  Whig 
rather  than  with  Radical  opinions  owed  his  position  to  the  Noncon- 
formists who  were  at  war  with  Mr.  Forster,  and  incidentally  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  having  accepted  and  carried  that  gentleman's 
religious  compromise  which  had  caused  the  umbrage  of  the  National 
Education  League.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  prime  mover  in  the  revolt 
against  his  old  leader,  naturally  attracted  considerable  attention 
among  the  Conservatives,  who,  though  they  detested  him  cordially, 

'  were  not  too  proud  to  sweep  up  the  pepper  he  had  flung  at  the  Liberal 
leaders,  and  use  it  for  the  seasoning  of  their  own  somewhat  insipid 
dishes. 

On  the  28th  June  Mr.  Chamberlain  addressed  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  of  his  constituents  in  Bingley  Hall.  The  place  was  packed 
to  suffocation  by  an  audience  swelling  with  pride  in  their  junior 
member,  and  who  for  some  time  could  not  sufficiently  restrain  their 
excitement  so  as  to  enable  their  representative  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  somewhat  overcome  by  the  genuine 
warmth  of  his  reception,  united  as  it  was  to  the  oppressive  warmth 
of  the  summer  night ;  but  eventually,  with  that  wonderful  power 
of  self- reserve  that  makes  him  appear  to  the  public  so  cold  and 
unemotional,  he  gathered  himself  together  and  clearly  set  forth  his 
opinions  on  Licensing  Reform,  on  Education,  and  on  Disestablish- 
ment. After  expressing  regrets  at  relinquishing  the  office  he  had 
held  for  three  years,  he  said  local  government  was  increasing 
in  importance,  while  imperial  was  diminishing.  It  was  not  a  time 
when  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Parliament 
would  be  likely  to  bring  distinction  to  the  politician.  He  described 
the  underlying  principles  of  Birmingham  Liberalism  to  be  a  trust 
and  faith  in  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  people.  These 
were  best  able  to  understand  their  own  affairs  and  were  best  able  to 
secure  their  highest  interests,  while  doing  no  injustice  to  any  especial 
class  or  section.  He  considered  the  mistakes  of  the  people  as  less 
dangerous  than  those  of  a  minority  or  of  a  privileged  class.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  proceeded  to  argue  that  his  animosity  to  the  Church 
of  England  owed  its  existence  to  a  firm  belief  that  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  meant  the  severance  of  Church  and  people.  He 
had  every  respect  for  the  religious  teaching  of  those  who  devoted 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  Church  and  fought  merely  with  the 
terms  in  which  such  services  were  upheld.  He  maintained  that  the 
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State  Church  is  an  institution  that  divides  the  community  into 
hostile  camps  upon  all  social,  educational,  and  political  questions, 
converting  what  should  be  a  religious  organ  into  a  party  machine, 
opposed  to  progress.  As  a  reason  why  workmen  seldom  went  to 
church  he  gave,  that  they  were  compelled  to  look  on  the  Church 
as  the  opponent  of  all  the  political  reforms  on  which  they  set  their 
hearts.  The  aim  of  the  Liberals  was  to  secure  better  representa- 
tion, to  promote  temperance,  to  remove  causes  of  social  discord 
and  obstacles  to  political  progress,  and  to  secure  food  and  comfort 
for  millions  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  "  England  is  said  to  be  a 
paradise  of  the  rich.  We  have  to  take  care  that  it  is  not  suffered 
to  become  the  purgatory  of  the  poor.'1  He  wished  that  political 
differences  could  be  settled  without  personal  bitterness,  and  said, 
for  his  own  part,  if  he  had  ever  attacked  an  opponent  when  he 
might  have  contented  himself  with  condemning  his  opinions,  or 
unjustly  imputed  motives  when  he  should  have  been  satisfied 
with  blaming  actions  disapproved  by  him,  he  hoped  he  might 
never  be  ashamed  to  express  the  regret  he  ought  to  feel. 

Still — and  now  he  put  his  foot  down  in  his  finest  style — no  hope 
of  escaping  obloquy  should  ever  cause  him  to  abate  one  jot  of  honest 
conviction,  nor  to  refrain  from  a  frank  and  free  expression  of  it. 
"  I  am  your  representative,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  other  work  to  do 
than  to  notice  ungenerous  criticism  from  political  foes,"  and  he 
quoted  a  proverb  that  says,  "If  you  turn  aside  to  throw  a  stone  at 
every  cur  that  barks,  you  will  never  get  to  the  end  of  your  journey." 
It  is  well  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  he  has  taken  to  heart  this 
proverb,  and  that  he  has  gone  steadily  along  on  his  own  road  to  a 
snarling  and  yapping  accompaniment  without  so  much  as  looking  to 
right  or  left. 

vxMr.  Chamberlain's  entry  into  the  House  was  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable interest.  ^-He  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Cowen ;  and  various  notable  men,  Mr.  Morley  among  them, 
testified  their  admiration  of  the  debutant.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  not  what  is  called  "up"  in  the  etiquette  of  the  House,  and 
after  prayers  were  over  proceeded  to  don  his  hat.  He  had  not 
been  warned  by  Mr.  Bright  that  he  must  remain  uncovered  till  he 
was  actually  sworn,  and  consequently  the  slip  caused  considerable 
diversion  among  his  antagonists  and  consternation  among  his 
friends.  In  the  pages  of  the  Town  Crier  the  supposed  impressions 
of  the  new  member  were  waggishly  recorded  ;  but  it  was  soon 
.discovered  that  the  new  member  was  more  an  object  for  alarm  than 
for  merriment.  Politicians  who  "  fancied  themselves,"  as  the  saying 
is,  began  not  only  to  mind  their  p's  and  q's,  but  to  brush  up  their 
consonants  and  vowels. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain,  later  on  in  the  season,  was  described  in 
Vanity  Fair  as  a  "  devout  Radical  Philistine,"  though  gentle 
mannered,  well  read,  and  a  careful  writer.  Further,  he  was  declared 
to  be  a  "  welcome  guest,"  an  excellent  host,  a  successful  candidate 
for  a  position  in  smart  society,  and  therefore,  undoubtedly,  destined 
"  to  play  a  leading  part  whenever  the  Liberals  shall  next  appear 
upon  the  stage  in  power." 

The  subject  chosen  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  his  maiden  speech, 
on  August  4,  1876,  was  Lord  Sandon's  Education  Bill — a  subject 
very  near  to  his  heart.  He  expressed  his  reluctance  to  trespass  on 
the  time  of  the  House,  but  the  question  under  consideration  was 
one  in  which  he  had  taken  a  considerable  personal  part,  and  there- 
fore he  believed  it  would  be  scarcely  honest  to  refrain  from  the 
expression  of  the  opinions  he  had  formed  on  the  subject.  Allusion 
had  been  made  to  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  and  he  hoped 
that  members  would  at  least  give  it  credit  for  honesty  of  purpose 
and  real  educational  zeal.  As  the  majority  of  the  Board  had 
endeavoured  to  enforce  compulsory  attendance  before  any  Board 
schools  were  built,  it  had  become  necessary  to  pay  the  fees  of  the 
children  of  poor  parents  at  denominational  schools,  but  the  feeling 
against  this  course  was  so  strong — hundreds  of  people  declaring 
that  they  would  rather  be  distrained  than  pay  the  "New  Church 
Rate  " — that  even  the  denominational  majority  of  the  board  were 
unwilling  to  enforce  it,  and  provision  for  payment  in  those  cases 
was  made  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  system  adopted  while 
he  had  been  chairman,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said,  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  system  of  purely  secular  education  ;  it  was  a  system 
for  separating  religious  from  secular  education,  and,  far  from  being 
"  a  disgrace  to  Birmingham,"  had  been  of  especial  advantage  to  the 
children,  as  no  such  thorough  and  universal  a  measure  of  religious 
teaching  had  ever  before  been  given.  He  argued  that  the  "rights 
of  conscience"  was  fast  becoming  a  geographical  expression.  In 
the  rural  districts  were  some  ten  to  twelve  thousand  parishes  with 
Church  schools  only,  and  the  rate  now  demanded  was  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  doctrines,  not  as  the  old  Church  rate  was, 
merely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  church. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  Mr.  Chamberlain  received  many 
congratulations,  and  independent  critics  declared  that  it  was  a 
masterpiece  of  temperate  reasoning,  also  that  it  was  one  of  the 
successes  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  began  the  year  of  1877  propounding  his 
opinions  regarding  popular  education,  and  renewing  his  determina- 
tion to  fight  for  free  schools  and  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
that  representation  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  taxation,  and  that 
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"  no  grant  of  national  or  local  funds  should  be  made  to  any  school 
a  majority  of  whose  managing  body  does  not  consist  of  representa- 
tives f  elected  by  the  district  for  the  purpose."  His  party  said  in  a 
circular  dissolving  the  National  Education  League,  that  the  question 
of  education  could  not  remain  in  the  position  determined  by  the 
Act^of  last  session.  The  Liberal  organisations,  especially  in  the 
boroughs,  were  being  perfected  by  the  establishment  of  Liberal 
associations  on  a  representative  basis,  and  practical  steps  had  been 
taken  for  rendering  them  available  for  political  work  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Liberal  Association  to  call  a  meeting  of  delegates,  with 
a  view  to  uniting  the  various  organisations  in  one  federation.  To 
such  a  union,  it  was  announced,  the '  education  question  might 
properly  and  safely  be  committed  for  consideration  as  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Liberal  programme. 

It  was  not  till  the  i?th  February  1877  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
again  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
protested  against  the  proposal  of  the  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Cross) 
to  substitute  imperial  for  local  administration  of  prisons — arguing 
logically  and  with  well-balanced  reasoning  that  if  the  Government 
were  taking  over  the  prisons,  why  not  also  take  over  industrial 
schools  and  reformatories? 

It  was  not  so  much  the  matter  but  the  manner  of  his  speech 
which  caused  a  sensation — his  self-possessed  air  ;  his  quiet,  distinct 
utterance  ;  and,  above  all,  the  neat  humour  with  which  he  assailed 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conservative  Government  as  being  "radical 
and  revolutionary,"  which  won  for  him,  if  not  the  regard,  at  least 
the  notice  of  every  one  present. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy,  in  his  whimsical  fashion,  drew  a  sketch  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  bearing  as  he  addressed  the  House  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  general  surprise  to  find  the  Radical  member 
was  not  a  representative  of  what  has  been  called  "  the  great  un- 
washed." Sir  Walter  Barttelot  had  evidently  evolved  some  fancy 
picture  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  appearance,  for  his  astonishment 
at  seeing  the  junior  member  for  Birmingham  in  a  coat,  and 
even  a  waistcoat,  and  in  hearing  him  speak  very  good  English 
in  a  quiet,  undemonstrative  manner,  was  undisguised. — "When, 
therefore,  there  arose  from  a  bench  below  the  gangway  opposite 
a  slightly-made,  youthful,  almost  boyish-looking  person,  with  a 
black  coat  fearlessly  unbuttoned  to  display  the  waistcoat  and  dis- 
close the  shirt  collar  and  necktie,  Sir  Walter  began  to  stare,  and 
cast  side-glances  at  that  other  great  legislator,  Colonel  Corbett, 
in  the  startled  endeavour  to  know  what  he  thought  of  this. 
Moreover,  the  Radical  wore  not  spectacles  with  tin  or  brass  rims 
as  Felix  Holt  would  undoubtedly  have  done  if  his  sight  had  been 
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impaired,  but  an  eye-glass !  Positively,  an  eye-glass !  framed  in 
precisely  the  same  style  as  that  which  Colonel  Corbett  himself 
wears  when  his  good-humoured  face  is  turned  towards  a  distant 
object.  Surprise  deepened  when  the  Radical,  in  a  low,  clear,  and 
admirably-pitched  voice,  and  with  a  manner  self-possessed  without 
being  self-assertive,  proceeded  to  discuss  the  Prisons  Bill,  oppos- 
ing it  on  the  very  lines  that  Sir  Walter  had  made  his  Torres 
Vedras  when  he  besieged  the  bill  last  session.  This  was  very 
remarkable ;  but  there  was  only  one  thing  for  an  English  gentle- 
man to  do,  and  that  Sir  Walter  promptly  did."  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  speech  Sir  Walter  rose  and  extended  the  "right 
hand  of  fellowship." 

At  that  time  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  very  extreme  Radicals,  and  he  took  his  seat  below  the  gangway 
among  the  Home  Rulers,  with  whose  ambitions  he  was  inclined  to 
be  in  sympathy.  From  there  he  had  the  advantage  of  performing 
the  part  of  super,  as  it  were,  while  nightly  the  greater  roles  were 
enacted  by  no  less  figures  than  Disraeli  and  Gladstone,  Bright  and 
Salisbury,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Parnell.  He  was  for- 
tunate in  making  an  entry  into  public  life  with  such  examples  before 
him,  and  it  is  open  to  question  whether  his  acute  intelligence  may 
not  have  borrowed  a  little  from  all  quarters,  and  thus  early  in  the 
atmosphere  of  giants  have  developed  an  immensity  of  focus  that 
might  not  have  been  attainable  by  other  means.  During  his  first 
years  of  parliamentary  life  he  undoubtedly  studied  assiduously, 
polishing  and  cultivating  his  debating  powers,  and  preparing  himself 
for  the  great  career  to  which  he  felt  himself  destined.  Though  he 
did  not  express  himself  with  the  openness  of  Disraeli,  he  was  equally 
conscious  of  his  power  to  succeed.  As  a  smart  debater  he  soon 
came  to  be  recognised,  but  it  was  only  with  the  passage  of  time  he 
acquired  the  facility  which  now  renders  him  so  formidable  a  figure 
in  the  House.  But  even  now  the  secret  of  his  strength  is  hard  to 
describe.  His  oratory  seldom  rises  to  any  great  beauty  ;  it  appeals 
rather  to  the  head  than  to  the  heart,  to  the  understanding  than  to 
the  passions.  He  has  not  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone's  preternatural 
fluency  of  diction,  that  fascinated  and  filled  the  ear  and  influenced 
the  mind,  but  his  clear,  distinct,  and  simple  mode  of  dealing  with 
and  unravelling  the  most  complicated  subjects  is  absolutely  irre- 
proachable ;  while  he  has  the  capacity  for  debating  for  hours 
without  giving  vent  to  a  superfluous  argument  or  a  futile  word. 
He  is  always  self-contained,  lucid,  concise,  and  his  periods  are 
enlivened  by  trenchant  shots,  which  invariably  succeed  in  hitting 
the  bull's-eye. 

An  old  writer  in  describing  the  oratory  of  William  Pitt,  expressed 
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himself  in  terms  that  might  well  be  applied  to  the  methods  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.     He  said  : — 

"  In  one  part  of  eloquence,  and  only  in  one,  could  he  be  deemed  an  orator 
of  the  highest  genius ;  his  sarcasm  was  at  once  keen  and  splendid ;  it  was 
brilliant,  and  it  was  concise.  ...  In  this  he  came  nearer  Dante,  and  could 
dispose  of  an  adversary  by  a  sentence  or  a  single  phrase ;  or,  without  stepping 
aside,  get  rid  of  him  in  a  parenthesis,  and  then  go  forward  to  his  subject :  thus 
increasing  the  contemptuousness  of  the  expression  by  its  brevity  and  indiffer- 
ence, as  if  his  victim  had  been  too  insignificant  to  be  any  trouble." 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's  opinion  coincides  in  a  measure  with  that 
quoted  above  : — 

"  If  I  were  asked,"  he  wrote  in  Harper's  Magazine,  "  to  say  what  is  the 
chief  secret  of  his  success  as  a  speaker,  I  should  answer  that  it  is  lucidity. 
Nothing  could  be  more  transparent  than  his  language  and  meaning.  The  most 
involved  and  intricate  subject,  or  the  longest  and  closest  line  of  reasoning, 
becomes  under  his  hand  as  simple,  as  readily  intelligible  as  an  elementary 
lesson  in  the  alphabet.  The  second  secret  of  his  success  is  his  power  of 
making  what  is  called  'hits.'  His  humour  is  not  a  genial  one,  nor  is  his 
temper  sweet ;  and  therefore  there  is  considerable  acidity  in  his  wit,  which  is 
relished  by  those  who  happen  to  agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  the  art  of 
crushing  an  adversary  by  an  inconvenient  quotation,  by  some  form  of  personal 
thrust,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  also  unequalled.  It  is  this  gift  that  makes  him  as 
formidable  on  the  platform  as  he  is  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  indeed,  some- 
times more  so,  for  on  the  platform  he  is  free  from  some  of  the  restraints  by 
which  a  man  is  limited  in  a  legislative  assembly.  The  third  secret  of  his 
success  is  his  extraordinary  industry.  This  extraordinary  capacity  for  work 
has  certainly  had  much  to  do  with  lifting  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  so  high  a  position 
among  intellectual  men.  He  is  able,  without  fatigue,  to  make  himself  master 
of  subject  after  subject,  and  it  is  perhaps  this  ability  that  is  responsible  also 
for  his  having  travelled  all  round  the  sphere  of  political  opinion.  He  has  lived 
double  the  life  of  the  ordinary  man,  he  has  seen  twice  as  far,  he  has  acted  twice 
as  swiftly,  and  he  has  expended  twice  as  much  courage ;  and  is  still  preparing 
to  start  on  a  new  campaign,  the  end  of  which  is  hidden  in  the  fogs  of  the 
future." 

Mr.  S.  L.  Hughes  has  described  the  effect  of  his  presence  in 
the  House.  "  Looking  back  over  the  years  during  which  I  have 
watched  him  on  both  sides  of  the  House,"  wrote  Mr.  Hughes, 
"  Mr.  Chamberlain  stands  out  as  the  central  figure  in  passionate 
scenes — cool,  self-confident,  full  of  cutting  taunts  and  bitter  ridicule, 
returning  blow  for  blow,  while  excited  supporters  roar  with  delight 
and  the  other  side  roar  back  again.  Opinions  must,  of  course, 
differ  about  such  a  man,  but  this  fact  cannot  be  disputed  :  Mr. 
Chamberlain  fills  the  House  better  than  any  other  man  when  it  is 
known  he  has  taken  the  gloves  off." 

In  January  1877,  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  that  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Birmingham  should  introduce  the  Gothenburg  system  into 
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the  town.  During  his  holiday  in  1876,  he,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings,  had  made  a  study  of  the  system  as  practised  in 
various  Swedish  towns,  and  had  become  a  convert  to  the  moral 
advantages  to  be  obtained  thereby. 

His  impressions  of  the  Swedish  arrangement  were  published  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  (December  1876).  He  advocated  that,  as 
the  traffic  in  drink  was  clearly  in  the  interest  of  brewers  and  pub- 
licans, the  control  should  be  taken  from  them  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  authority.  Municipal  officers  would  have  no  incentive 
to  attract  customers  or  to  adulterate  drink,  and  consequently  a 
certain  reform  in  the  existing  state  of  things  would  be  ensured. 

He  later  made  an  earnest  effort  to  introduce  a  similar  system  to 
the  notice  of  the  House,  but  his  scheme  was  shelved,  the  concensus 
of  opinion  being  against  the  taking  part  of  any  public  body  in  the 
sale  of  strong  drink.  But  his  principles  in  regard  to  the  drink 
question  he  has  faithfully  adhered  to  ever  since,  as  being  those 
calculated  to  further  the  true  interest  of  temperance  in  its  most 
reasonable  aspect.  He  argued  that,  firstly,  the  absolute  suppression 
of  drinking  was  impossible ;  secondly,  that  the  evils  of  drinking 
would  become  permanent,  and  perhaps  increase,  unless  some  better 
regulation  for  the  sale  of  drink  were  ensured  ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
regulation  could  only  be  efficiently  secured  by  entrusting  the  trade 
to  the  control  of  local  authorities.  In  reply  to  objectors  to  trafficking 
in  any  way  in  drink,  he  said  :  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  deriving 
a  great  portion  of  the  revenue  of  this  country  from  the  profits  of  the 
trade  .  .  .  you  are  undertaking  the  responsibility  of  its  control  and 
regulation,  and  the  question  'is  whether  you  do  that  efficiently  or  in 
the  perfunctory  way  in  which  it  is  now  carried  on.  ..."  He  then 
declared,  after  referring  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's  assertion  in  the  pulpit, 
that  "if  he  could  save  souls  by  standing  on  his  head,  he  would 
always  preach  in  that  position  " — >"  If  I  could  save  half  the  drunkards 
in  Birmingham — if  I  could  relieve  them  from  the  consequences  of 
the  vice  to  which  they  are  a  prey — if  I  could  increase  to  that  extent 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  community  by  turning  publican, 
I  would  put  on  an  apron  and  serve  behind  a  bar  to-morrow,  and  I 
should  say  I  could  not  possibly  engage  in  a  nobler  or  more  religious 
work."  He  further  declared  that  we  must  not  look  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  make  men  sober,  but  for  one  that  does  not  make 
men  drunk.  This,  his  third  speech  in  the  House,  created  a  won- 
derful effect,  and  cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  House  rewarded 
an  effort  the  sincerity  of  which  was  unanimously  recognised. 
An  "  Independent  Member,"  writing  in  the  Birmingham  Post, 
described  the  sensation  produced  by  this  earnestly  thought-out 
utterance : — 
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"  He  had  some  notes,  to  which  he  referred  now  and  then,  but  they  were 
never  an  encumbrance  to  him,  and  were  used  so  naturally  that  they  were 
hardly  noticed. 

"  Before  he  had  spoken  twenty  sentences  the  attention  of  the  House  was 
fixed. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  leaned  forward  eagerly,  so  as  to  see  as  well  as  to  hear ;  Mr. 
Cross  carefully  took  notes ;  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  drawn  into  sitting 
upright — an  unusual  posture  with  him. 

"  One  man,  and  one  only,  went  to  sleep. 

"  He  was  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  oppressed  with  the  somnolence 
of  twenty  stone  and  his  labours  on  the  Navy  estimates  the  night  before. 

"  The  cheering,  as  might  be  expected,  came  from  the  Liberal  side  of  the 
House,  except  at  the  close,  when  it  was  general ;  but  still  the  whole  House 
was  evidently  greatly  impressed.  It  was  not  a  speech  for  cheers ;  in  fact,  it  is 
a  compliment  to  it  to  say  that  it  was  heard  in  comparative  silence. 

"There  were  no  personalities,  no  epigrams,  no  desperate  attempts  to  be 
funny. 

"  It  was  a  calm,  serious  argument,  level  and  logical  from  beginning  to  end ; 
the  work  of  a  man  who  evidently  felt  that  his  theme  was  too  important  for 
wit  or  for  laughter,  and  who  laid  himself  out  to  convince  rather  than  to  secure 
applause. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  analyse  the  speech — that,  most  of  my  readers  have 
probably  already  done  for  themselves.  I  merely  wish  to  record  one  or  two 
things  which  struck  me  in  this,  the  first  effort  of  any  magnitude  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  in  the  House. 

"To  begin  with,  he  must  be  credited  with  having  learnt  the  art  of 
oratory. 

tl  His  voice  has  been  trained  with  perfect  distinctness  of  articulation. 
"  He  can  make  himself  heard,  not  by  violence,  but  by  clearness  of  enun- 
ciation. 

"  His  action,  too,  is  good ;  he  knows  what  to  do  with  his  hands :  but  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  while  he  was  speaking  he  was  not  wearing  spectacles  or 
eye-glasses  of  some  kind. 

"Placed  where  I  was,  I  could  not  see  distinctly,  but  I  noticed  an  occa- 
sional elevation  of  the  hand  to  the  eyes,  as  if  to  adjust  a  glass. 

"  If  he  does  wear  glasses,  let  him  be  earnestly  counselled  not  to  use  them 
while  speaking. 

"  It  does  not  much  matter  whether  an  orator  sees  the  eyes  of  his  audience, 
but  it  is  of  great  importance  that  they  should  see  his  eyes. 

"  Barring  this,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  action,  as  I  have  said,  is  good ;   and 

Heaven  only  knows  what  we  have  to  suffer  in  the  House  from  deformed  action. 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  in  a  country  where  so  many  men  look  forward 

to  public  life,  .there  are  so  few  who  take  the  least  pains  to  make  themselves 

proficient  in  elocution. 

"  Not  a  dozen  members  in  the  House  ever  seem  to  me  to  have  the  ghost  of 
a  notion  that  persuasion,  as  the  Greeks  well  knew,  is  an  art  by  itself,  as  care- 
fully to  be  studied  as  geometry. 
"  Mr.  Bright  knows  it. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  knows  it,  and  Mr.  Roebuck  pre-eminently  knows  it ;  but 
really,  excepting  these  three,  and  now  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
another  member  who  understands  practically  what  rhetoric  is  ;  and  yet  a  man 
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is  just  as  much  born  to  speak  in  public  as  he  is  born  to  sing — just  so  much, 
and  no  more. 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain  owes  a  great  deal,  no  doubt,  to  his  municipal  training. 

"  He  made  an  eloquent  defence  of  municipal  institutions,  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  at  the  time  that  he  himself  was  a  defence  of  them,  for  it  is  to 
them  that  we  owe  much  of  the  development  of  such  talent  as  his. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  he  trusts  little  or  nothing  to  that  inspiration  of 
the  moment  to  which  is  due  so  much  of  the  watery  flood  which  drowns  the 
House.  Emerson  once  said,  in  reply  to  a  charge  that  he  learned  his  speeches 
beforehand,  that  he  did  not  know  why  he  should  not  be  thought  to  compli- 
ment his  audience  by  so  doing. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  learning  speeches  prevents  spontaneity,  and  this  is 
true  if  the  orator  is  not  properly  instructed  in  his  art,  not  otherwise ;  for  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  there  were  passages  in  the  speech  of  Tuesday  which 
could  not  well  have  been  more  spontaneous  if  they  had  occurred  to  him  on  the 
spot.  For  example,  all  that  part  directed  against  Mr.  Lowe,  in  which  he  pro- 
tested against  the  theory  that  municipal  governments  could  not  be  trusted  with 
patronage,  was  as  unlike  anything  got  off  by  rote  as  anything  could  well  be, 
and  nevertheless  had  the  additional  incision  and  completeness  of  form  which 
careful  preparation  alone  can  give. 

"Of  course  the  central  excellence  of  the  speech  was  its  earnestness,  and 
this  was  all  the  more  noticeable  because,  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  treatment 
of  the  subject,  it  has  most  unfortunately  been  made  the  theme  for  continuous 
jokes  and  laughter. 

"  Here,  at  least,  was  one  more  human  being  in  the  House  who  was  not  a 
mask,  but  a  man — somebody  who  was  solid  to  the  touch. 

"  Who  knows  what  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  members  really  mean  or  think, 
or  if  they  have  any  real  meaning  or  thought  ? 

"This  sincerity  will  ultimately  ensure  success  as  certainly  as  gravitation 
always  succeeds. 

"  Goethe  said :  '  Tell  me  what  half-a-dozen  of  the  best  young  men  in  an 
age  think  about,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  the  next  age  will  be.' 

"  No  doubt  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  Tuesday,  was  voted  down,  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  small  moment. 

"  It  is  of  equally  small  moment  that  he  should  be  visited  with  sneers,  or 
damned  with  faint  praise  by  the  London  newspapers  the  next  morning. 

"  There  were  obvious  reasons  why  one  of  them,  at  least,  should  not  neglect 
so  tempting  an  opportunity,  although  it  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  it  is 
utterly  untrue  to  say  that  the  debate  collapsed  because  the  House  had  had 
enough  of  it. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  an  accident  the  debate  would  have  gone  on  till 
midnight. 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  now  made  his  mark. 

"  Only  one  precaution  need  he  take,  and  in  his  case  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remind  him  of  it. 

"He  must  be  careful  not  to  be  tempted  to  repeat  the  achievement  of 
Tuesday  too  often. 

"  Once  or  twice  a  session  will  be  quite  enough." 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Grosvenor  House,  1894,  m  support  of 
public-house  reform,  he  expressed  the  views  which  he  has  held 
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consistently  on  this  subject  for  over  twenty  years,  but  had  left  in 
abeyance  because  of  the  hostility  of  the  temperance  party.  "  Until 
wiser  counsels  prevail  among  them,"  he  said,  "  I  fear  that  the 
history  of  temperance  agitation  will  continue  to  be  a  dismal  record 
of  the  wrecks  of  well-meant  efforts  and  promising  experiments." 

In  May  1877  Mr.  Gladstone  paid  his  first  political  visit  to  Birming- 
ham, on  the  occasion  of  the  federation  of  the  Liberal  Associations 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  a  great  date  for  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
for  thus  early  in  parliamentary  life  he  found  himself  brought  into 
immediate  touch  with  the  Liberal  leader,  and  was  able  at  once  to 
jump  into  the  position  of  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  new  political 
organisation.  The  true  significance  of  the  visit  was  only  obvious  to 
a  select  few,  who  saw  before  them  a  not  far  distant  time  when  the 
Radicals  would  be  entitled  to  consideration  in  party  councils,  and 
their  aims  and  objects  recognised.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  received 
with  acclamations  by  the  excited  people,  who  pressed  forward  despite 
barriers  and  police  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  one,  it  is  said,  in 
his  enthusiasm  went  so  far  as  to  pat  him  on  the  back.  The  great 
leader,  escorted  by  the  multitude,  drove  in  a  carriage  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  his  daughter,  in  a  species 
of  state,  from  New  Street  Station  to  Southbourne,  halting  a  short 
time  to  receive  the  welcome  of  Mr,  Dixon  and  his  family  at  their 
house. 

A  crowd  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  people  assembled  at  night 
at  Bingley  Hall — a  swarm  of  cheering,  stamping,  roaring  workmen 
that  surged  like  a  sea  over  all  impediments,  trampling  each  other 
even  in  the  effort  to  see  and  hear  the  most  marvellous  orator  of  the 
age.  It  was  essentially  a  demonstration  of  the  might  of  the  masses 
and  of  the  powerful  engine  they  might  become  in  the  hands  of  skilful 
generals.  There  was  no  suspicion  at  that  date  that  rival  Com- 
manders stood  before  them ! 

Mr.  Gladstone  discoursed  of  the  Eastern  question,  with  the 
emotion  that  carried  away  his  hearers,  and  denounced  the  policy  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  was  bent  on  upholding  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  Turkey  as  the  best  security  for  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  dealt  with  home  matters,  leaning  ever 
towards  his  ideal  Free  Schools,  Free  Land,  Free  Church,  and  propos- 
ing a  federation  of  Liberal  strength  in  which  "  all  Liberal  Associations 
founded  on  the  principle  of  popular  election  should  be  included." 
The  object  of  the  federation  was  to  be  a  mouthpiece  for  the  people 
through  which  a  stentorian  cry  of  progress  should  drown  the  puny 
and  stultifying  voice  of  prejudice.  How  far  and  how  well  that  uni- 
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versal  cry  has  carried,  we  have  but  to  look  to  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  present  time  to  decide  ;  if  the  land  is  not  free,  at  least 
in  regard  to  education  the  poorest  man  is  free  to  advance  himself 
from  the  humblest  sphere  ;  and  if  the  Church  of  England  still  reigns 
supreme,  her  reign  is  marked  by  an  increase  of  toleration  wherein 
every  reasonable  man  may  think  and  act  and  pray  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience  without  necessarily  being  viewed  as  heretic 
or  infidel.  For  this  state  of  intellectual  emancipation  we  have  to 
thank  first  Benjamin  Disraeli  and  afterwards  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Gladstone  during  his  visit  was  indefatigable.  He  inspected, 
he  discoursed,  he  addressed  right  and  left,  shook  hands  with  work- 
men and  kissed  babies,  and  evinced  minute  interest  in  every  detail 
concerning  the  municipal  expansion  of  Birmingham.  The  next 
day's  work  ended  with  a  banquet  given  by  the  Mayor,  during  which 
Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  principle  of  "  the  pot  calling  the  kettle 
black,"  chaffed  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  his  "  insatiable  activity." 

At  this  time  the  land  reform  question  deeply  engrossed  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. He  saw  in  it  a  means  of  employing  a  larger  number  of 
working  men  who  were  suffering  severely  from  commercial  depres- 
sion, and  also  the  prospect  of  accomplishing  municipal  improvements 
which  under  the  present  system  could  not  be  carried  forth  owing  to 
prices  demanded  by  landowners  when  compelled  to  sell.  At  Roch- 
dale, where  he  went  in  November  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Bright, 
he  expounded  his  views  on  that  subject,  and  also  explained  the  value 
of  the  new  Liberal  organisation  as  a  means  of  uniting  individual 
opinion  into  a  force  capable  of  pressing  onwards  in  the  direction  of 
reform.  But  before  dealing  with  this  explanation  it  is  interesting 
to  go  back  to  the  early  beginnings  of  the  mighty  machine  that  grew 
under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  hand. 


II.— THE  NEW  POLITICAL  ORGANISATION— " THE  CAUCUS"— 
"MACHINE   POLITICS"— 1877 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  first  reported  utterance  is  said  to  have  been 
made  at  the  public  dinner  given  by  the  Edgbaston  Liberal  Election 
Committee  in  May  1868.  (According  to  all  accounts,  he  spoke  first 
as  a  boy  at  the  Cordwainers'  Hall.  There  he  had  accompanied  his 
father  to  dinner,  and  the  outing  was  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
youth  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  describes  it  now  as  one  of  his  earliest 
recollections.  His  precocious  oration  was  not  recorded,  however.) 

The  first  deliverance  of  his  early  manhood  is  noteworthy  as 
evidence  of  the  energy  with  which  he  rushed  into  political  matters 
and  of  his  determination  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  push  the  aims 
of  his  party  into  prominence.  On  this  occasion,  having  dilated  on 
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the  nature  of  the  happy  gathering,  he  hurried  to  his  point.  They 
had  met,  not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  toasting  their  members,  he 
said — not  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Mr.  Dixon,  nor  for 
expressing  their  entire  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
discharged  his  duties  ;  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
position  of  that  local  organisation  by  which  they  hoped  to  perpetuate 
the  Liberal  representation  of  Birmingham.  At  the  present  time  the 
"  members  for  the  borough  "  and  Liberal  representation  were  synony- 
mous terms ;  they  desired  that  that  should  continue,  and  their 
presence  there  that  night  was  an  earnest  of  their  intention  to  use 
all  legitimate  means  to  attain  that  result. 

He  wished  to  consider  what  were  their  chances  of  success, 
and  by  what  means  their  object  could  be  best  accomplished.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  there  were  two  elements — two  parties  which 
entered  into  their  calculation.  The  clause  in  the  last  Reform  Bill 
which  established  three-cornered  constituencies  was  intended,  as 
they  were  aware,  to  afford  representation  to  a  minority  of  no  less 
than  two-fifths  of  the  great  constituencies ;  but  he  confessed 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  two-fifths,  or  anything  like  that  pro- 
portion, of  the  electors  of  Birmingham  would  hold  Conservative 
principles.  He  went  on  to  show  that  they  had,  in  the  first  place,  to 
deal  with  the  old-fashioned  Tories ;  in  the  second,  with  a  new 
party — -a  young  Conservative  party — a  mysterious  association  which, 
while  definitely  eschewing  the  name  of  Conservative,  and  cloaking 
itself  under  the  title  of  "  Constitutional,"  was  urged  on  to  the 
conflict,  like  the  Crusaders  of  old,  by  the  whole  force  of  the  local 
clergy. 

The  association  had  already  introduced  "  Kentish  fire  "  into  the 
Town  Hall,  and  it  hoped  to  achieve  other  equally  constitutional 
practices. 

That  mysterious  organisation  was  like  the  x  of  their  algebra ; 
it  was  an  unknown  quantity.  But  in  spite  of  the  manifestations  of 
its  members,  in  spite  of  the  extraneous  patronage  by  which  its 
movements  were  directed,  in  spite  of  the  testimonials  in  its  favour 
from  Derby,  Disraeli,  Murphy,  and  other  eminent  persons,  he  still 
felt  that  it  did  not  constitute  any  serious  danger  to  the  Liberal 
cause. 

Every  one  of  those  constitutional  associations  which  sprung  up 
irresistibly  reminded  him  of  the  patent  medicine  called  "  constitu- 
tional pills."  The  inventor  of  that  specific — if  he  might  parody 
a  term  of  Mr.  Bright — was  not  a  Prime  Minister,  but  only  a 
quack.  But  he  claimed  for  his  discovery  sovereign  virtues  in  all 
cases  of  debility,  and  he  wound  up  his  advocacy  of  his  medicines 
by  saying  such  was  the  innocence,  such  was  the  simplicity  of  the 
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ingredients  that  a  strong  man  in  good  health  might  take  several 
boxes  without  suffering  any  ill  effects. 

He  thought  that  so  long  as  the  Liberal  party  continued  in 
robust  health,  and  in  their  present  position,  they  would  probably  be 
able  to  swallow  several  constitutional  associations  without  suffering. 
But  the  difficulties  with  which  they  would  have  to  contend  would 
arise,  if  at  all,  from  within.  Therefore,  if  they  were  to  win  in  the 
approaching  contest  they  must  be  ready  to  sink  all  personal  pre- 
judices, to  work  together  as  a  party  heartily  and  unanimously 
to  support  the  members  nominated  by  the  majority,  content  that 
their  principles  should  be  represented,  even  if  all  the  members 
should  not  happen  to  be  the  individuals  they  would  personally  have 
chosen.  He  concluded  by  reminding  his  audience  that  their  motto 
must  be,  "  Measures,  not  men." 

The  Liberal  Association  at  this  period  was  a  comparatively 
modest  organisation.  Its  main  object  was  to  give  stamina  to  the 
opinions  of  working  men,  to  gather  together  all  shades  of  political 
thought,  and  to  render  the  whole  into  an  effective  engine  for 
carrying  Liberal  representatives  to  Westminster.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Chamberlain  joined  it,  it  was  known  as  "  The  Four  Hundred  "  ; 
but  with  the  growth  of  its  popularity  its  following  increased,  and  it 
presently  became  "  The  Six  Hundred,"  and  later  on  "  The  Two 
Thousand,"  otherwise  "  The  Caucus." 

The  name  "  Caucus"  is  incorrectly  used  to  denote  a  local  poli- 
tical organisation  whose  business  is  to  nominate  candidates  for 
election,  and  thus  save  the  loss  of  seats  caused  by  conflicting 
candidatures.  Before  its  formation  many  seats  were  lost  to  the 
Liberals  for  want  of  such  a  nominating  body,  and  therefore  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  with  the  assistance  of  his  able  lieutenants,  Mr.  Schnad- 
horst  and  others,  originated  the  plan  of  establishing  in  each  con- 
stituency a  body  empowered  by  the  electors  to  nominate  candidates. 
This  action  by  some  was  resented  as  "transatlantic,"  and  as 
calculated  to  put  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  position  of  "  boss  "  of  the 
party,  but  others  agreed  that  it  was  owing  to  the  very  effective 
" bossing"  objected  to  that  the  Liberals  managed  to  secure  all  the 
seats  in  the  constituency.  For  all  that,  the  innovation  created  a 
tremendous  uproar. 

Somewhere  among  Sir  Francis  Burnand's  witty  sayings  is  the 
text  of  the  German  bandsman :  "  When  in  doubt,  beat  the  drum." 
This  excellent  advice  suggests  a  rule  that  seems  to  have  guided  all 
who  were  uneasy  as  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  political  methods.  When- 
ever political  complications  became  trying,  the  rule  was  :  "  When 
in  doubt,  go  for  Chamberlain."  Hence  the  chorus  of  anathemas 
that  were  sent  up  from  all  quarters  in  the  hope  that  noise  would 
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make  up  for  efficiency.  A  correspondent  of  the  Birmingham  Post 
lately  went  to  the  pains  to  cull  from  five  Radical  journals  the  choice 
epithets  that  have  recently  been  hurled  at  the  fiscal  reformer,  and 
in  those  days  if  some  collector  could  have  been  found  to  make  a 
note  of  the  Tory  vocabulary  expended  on  the  enterprising  manufac- 
turer of  the  caucus  there  would  by  now  be  a  new  and  variegated 
thesaurus  for  the  alleviation  of  politicians  in  a  passion. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  later  years  defended  the  establishment  of  the 
caucus,  declaring  that  all  democratic  movements  would  lose  their 
weight  without  organisation ;  that  there  could  be  no  discipline, 
no  force,  and  no  achievement  without  cohesion  of  the  people.  His 
ideas  were  promptly  grabbed  by  the  opposition,  who,  though  they 
may  not  have  adopted  identical  methods,  have  for  the  support  of 
their  views  created  certain  representative  associations  which  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  machine  useful  alike  for  protective  or  aggressive 
purposes,  and  for  securing  for  the  party  effective  representation. 
The  National  Union  of  Conservative  and  Constitutional  Associations, 
the  Primrose  League,  the  Navy  League,  and  innumerable  other 
minor  engines  for  concentrating  public  opinion  are  flattering  ex- 
amples of  imitation,  which  prove  how  sincere  was  the  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  condemned  procedure. 

His  plans  were  originally  simple.  Every  ward  in  Birmingham 
selected  a  ward  committee,  three  of  whose  representatives  were  put 
on  an  executive  committee,  and  twenty-four  on  a  general  committee. 
When  the  size  of  the  scheme  swelled  there  was  added  a  manage- 
ment committee,  which  made  out  the  plan  of  campaign  for  the 
executive  committee.  The  reins  of  the  team  were  finally  gathered 
into  the  hands  of  a  secretary,  who  so  proved  his  capacity  and  worth 
that  he  eventually  became  chief  manager  for  the  Liberal  party,  and 
indeed  confidential  agent  to  the  leaders. 

Mr.  Schnadhorst  was  at  this  time,  next  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a 
power  in  expanding  the  vivacious  concern.  He  was  a  man  of  small 
beginnings,  retiring,  and  reserved,  but  with  an  enormous  capacity 
for  work,  and  a  keen  though  quick  apprehension  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  He  knew,  in  vulgar  language,  exactly  "how  the  cat  would 
jump,"  and  exactly  what  men  would  be  the  right  men  to  have  to  the 
fore  when  that  evolution  should  take  place.  From  first  to  last  he 
worked  zealously,  and  indeed  overmuch,  for  it  is  averred  that  owing 
to  excessive  strain  that  he  was  in  a  measure  responsible  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  disastrous  miscalculation  of  1886.  So  esteemed  were 
his  services,  so  valuable  his  judgment  in  the  interests  of  his  party, 
however,  that  in  1877  he  received  from  his  friends  a  testimonial  of 
^1000  ;  and  later,  on  his  retirement,  a  testimonial  of  ;£  10,000. 

In   1877  the  caucus  bud,   which  had  been  growing  daily  and 
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flourishing  prodigiously,  may  be  said  to  have  blossomed.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain described  the  process  of  expansion.  "  The  Liberal  organi- 
sations, especially  in  the  boroughs,  are  now  being  perfected  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Liberal  Associations  on  a  representative  basis, 
and  a  practical  step  toward  rendering  them  better  available  for 
general  political  work  has  already  been  taken  by  the  resolution  of 
the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association  to  call  a  meeting  of  delegates 
with  a  view  to  uniting  the  various  organisations  in  one  federation." 
This  federation  took  place  in  May  1877,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  pre- 
sence on  the  occasion — his  triumphal  progress  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
house,  escorted  by  a  procession  consisting  of  some  five  hundred 
delegates  from  each  ward,  at  once  placed  this  Radical  Association  on 
a  secure  footing,  and  as  it  were  effected  an  informal  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  between  Liberals  and  Radicals. 

As  the  power  of  his  "  machine  politics,"  as  the  Tories  called 
them,  increased,  Mr.  Chamberlain  waxed  more  and  more  unpopular. 
But  he  was  as  usual  impervious  to  taunts.  "  He  laughs  who  wins  !  " 
he  chuckled  to  himself.  He  was  not  surprised,  he  said  later  on,  that 
the  Tories  should  dislike  it,  and  describe  it  as  a  machine!  He 
did  not  wonder  at  their  feeling  so  painfully  the  existence  of  a  weapon 
they  tried  so  unsuccessfully  to  imitate.  Popular  representative 
associations  were  not  in  their  line — they  were  alien  to  the  Tory  spirit ; 
and  the  Primrose  League,  with  its  silly,  sentimental  title/was  the  thing 
to  appeal  to  them.  Democratic  movement  he  was  convinced  would 
lose  all  force  without  organisation,  and  the  past  difficulty  of  Radi- 
calism had  been  entirely  owing  to  want  of  cohesion  among  the 
people.  The  force  of  democracy  to  be  strong  needed  to  be  concen- 
trated and  not  frittered  away  in  numberless  units.  He  was  ready 
enough  to  call  the  caucus  a  machine,  for  a  machine  does  not  make 
power,  but  merely  prevents  force  from  being  wasted.  The  caucus, 
he  told  the  people,  was  the  only  channel  by  which  their  influence 
could  be  brought  to  bear.  It  was  the  servant  of  the  people,  and  not 
its  master ;  an  engine  by  which  the  public  mind  was  concentrated, 
and  its  nature  effectively  expressed.  It  was  a  means,  the  only  one 
by  which  a  majority  could  successfully  resist  the  confederacy  of  class 
interest  and  selfish  Conservatism.  He  described  it  as  the  hydra- 
headed  monster  of  the  fable  ;  the  Tories  need  not  congratulate  them- 
selves they  would  ever  be  rid  of  it.  They  might  strike  off  its  head, 
and  promptly  half-a-dozen  new  ones  would  spring  from  the  dismem- 
bered trunk.  Free,  open  representative  Liberal  Associations  were 
essential  conditions  of  the  future,  and  there  were  two  great  objects 
in  view — first,  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  constituencies, 
and  second,  the  continuation  of  the  initiative,  and  the  momentum 
which  had  been  the  prerogatives  of  the  great  communities. 
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He  viewed  it  as  necessary  to  union  and  success,  that  in  every 
district  should  be  created  a  powerful  representative  district  council  of 
the  Liberal  Association,  and  that  to  such  council  should  be  left  the  duty 
of  selecting  candidates  for  each  of  the  localities.  Finally,  he  thought 
these  councils  could  unite  to  form  the  United  Liberal  Association 
of  Birmingham,  an  association  that  would  have  the  power  of  collect- 
ing and  expressing  the  opinions  of  the  whole  town.  Thus  by  means 
of  his  system  he  hoped  to  have  a  federated  association  defining  and 
formulating  the  policy  and  programme  of  the  Liberal  party  as  a 
whole,  while  the  district  councils  independently  elected  their  spokes- 
men, and  representatives  to  carry  out  their  policy  not  only  in  Parliament 
but  in  the  School  Board  and  Town  Councils.  The  sole  qualification 
required  from  members  of  the  new  federation  was,  that  they  should 
be  representatives  freely  chosen  by  the  popular  vote  of  all  Liberals 
in  their  respective  districts.  Its  main  object  was  accurately  to  ex- 
press the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  majority  of  Liberals  for  the 
information  of  those  responsible  for  party  management. 

Managing  committees  were  elected  by  public  meetings,  annually 
called  in  each  ward  and  open  to  any  Liberal  resident.  The  object 
was  to  make  the  association  so  thoroughly  representative  in 
character  that  no  imputations  of  individual  dictation  or  manage- 
ment by  clique  could  be  sustained.  Failing  this  object,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  thought  it  was  certain  the  caucus  would  soon  sink 
into  deserved  neglect  and  contempt.  It  was  not  to  be  the  creator 
but  the  voice  of  opinion.  Its  aim  was  not  to  turn  the  Conservative 
into  a  Liberal,  but  to  "  secure  fora  Liberal  minority  a  representation 
to  which  its  numbers  do  not  entitle  it."  Resolutions  from  the  central 
committee  were  to  be  communicated  to  the  local  associations,  with 
the  recommendation  to  take  steps  in  support  of  the  proposition. 
The  suggestions  being  approved,  arrangements  would  be  made  to 
carry  them  out,  and  possibly  to  request  their  member  in  Parliament 
to  vote  for  the  motion,  although  no  pressure  would  be  put  on 
him  to  comply  with  the  vote  of  constituents.  Individualism,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  declared,  was  as  free  under  the  new  as  under  the  old 
system,  for  no  caucus  in  the  world  would  be  sufficiently  powerful 
to  repress  its  legitimate  expression  or  prevent  it  from  competing  for 
popular  favour. 

At  Rochdale  (November  7,  1877)  he  explained  in  full  the  advan- 
tages and  aims  of  the  new  organisation,  and  announced  his  belief  that 
the  temporary  ill-success  of  Liberalism  was  due  to  defective  organisa- 
tion, and,  as  the  result  of  this,  to  the  want  of  agreement,  not  so  much 
as  to  the  objects  to  be  striven  for  as  to  the  order  in  which  they 
were  to  be  taken.  The  government  of  a  town,  he  declared,  like 
the  government  of  a  country,  was  only  possible  where  the  minority 
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yield  to  the  majority  ;  and  it  was  better  that  the  few  should  submit 
to  the  many  than  that  the  many  should  be  compelled  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  few.  The  minority  in  every  case  retained  their 
rights  of  free  criticism,  and  discussion,  and  agitation  :  the  press  and 
the  platform  were  open  to  them.  They  profited  by  the  mistakes 
of  their  opponents,  and  their  business  was  to  transform  themselves 
into  a  majority  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  to  rule  in  their  turn. 

There  were  some  Liberals,  unfortunately,  who,  in  presence  of 
the  enormous  influence  which  minorities  possess  in  the  government 
of  a  country,  spent  their  lives  in  the  elaboration  of  devices  to  protect 
them  from  imaginary  tyranny.  They  had  already  cumulative  vote 
and  three-cornered  representation,  and  they  were  urged  to  adopt 
negative  voting,  proportional  representation,  and  other  ingenious 
machinery  ;  all  calculated  to  divide  the  party  of  action  in  face  of 
the  ever-united  party  of  obstruction,  and  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of 
those  reformers  who  had  striven  to  place  the  constitutional  exercise 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  majority,  in  whom  the  power  itself 
ultimately  resided.  He  pointed  out  how  artificial  restraints  of  this 
kind  would  have  divided  the  Republican  party  in  France,  and 
declared  that  they  tended  to  promote  stagnation  in  ordinary  times, 
and  in  periods  of  excitement  they  led  straight  to  revolution. 

When  they  had  secured  the  organisation  of  the  party  in  each 
constituency,  the  next  step  would  be  to  organise  the  organisation ; 
and  this  they  hoped  to  accomplish  by  the  federation  which  was 
recently  formed  at  Birmingham  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. By  this  means  they  thought  that  they  should  at  least  be 
able  very  shortly  to  know  with  absolute  certainty  what  the  majority 
of  the  Liberals  in  the  majority  of  the  constituencies  wished  on  any 
given  subject. 

They  based  their  hopes  of  usefulness  on  the  conviction  that, 
amongst  the  great  majority  of  Liberal  voters,  there  was  a  substantial 
agreement  as  to  the  direction  and  end  of  their  journey,  and  that 
minor  details  as  to  the  precise  road  and  the  pace  of  the  horses  would 
be  settled  by  mutual  concession. 

The  members  of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  present  time  were 
like  the  players  in  an  orchestra  at  tuning-time — each  one  striking 
a  different  note,  or  playing  a  fragment  of  a  separate  air.  But  this 
was  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  concert,  and  a  skilful  conductor 
would  know  how  to  promote  harmony  from  the  apparent  discord.  He 
hoped  they  would  not  think  him  very  impatient  if  he  said  that,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  time  they  should  settle  what  the  overture  was 
to  be.  Either  their  leaders  might  propound  the  policy  which  they 
would  be  found  ready  and  loyally  to  support,  or  on  the  other  hand 
they  might  suggest  a  policy  for  their  leaders  to  accept. 
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One  thing  was  certain — that  no  good  Liberal  would  desire  that 
his  party  should  scramble  into  power  with  its  present  undecided 
mind  ;  and  while  the  question  was  still  unsettled,  it  was  open  to 
any  member  of  the  party,  however  humble,  to  contribute  his  mite 
to  its  solution.  He  then  passed  on  to  the  question  of  Land  Reform. 

They  could  not,  he  said,  touch  the  privileges  of  any  class  without 
finding  themselves  face  to  face  with  all  classes  who  had  privileges  to 
defend.  With  all  such  special  claims  and  exceptional  advantages, 
the  Liberal  party  was  everywhere  at  war.  Not  only  in  England, 


FRED  BURNABY  AND  HIS  "LITTLE  Go." 
(Reproduced  by  permission  from  the  Birmingham  Dart. ) 

but  throughout  the  civilised  world,  the  conflict  must  continue 
to  rage ;  and  though  the  fortunes  of  war  were  fickle  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  struggle  great,  each  period  in  a  nation's  history 
witnessed  a  distinct  advance  towards  an  ultimate  and  certain 
victory. 

At  the  subsequent  election  in  1880  the  value  of  the  caucus 
was  tested,  and  proved  an  unqualified  success.  Of  the  sixty-seven 
constituencies  "federated"  or  acting  on  the  vote-as-you're-told 
system,  sixty  returned  Liberal  candidates  to  Parliament.  In  spite 
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of  this  formidable  weapon  for  the  consolidating  of  opinion,  two  candi- 
dates presented  themselves — Colonel  Burnaby,  the  author  of  the 
famous  "  Ride  to  Khiva  " — an  heroic  form  in  his  six  feet  five  of  stature 
—and  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Calthorpe,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respected 
proprietors  in  Birmingham.  An  amusing  representation  of  the 
gallant  Colonel's  exploits  in  the  constituency,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  first  appearance  there,  was  published  in  the  Dart,  where  the 
explorer  was  depicted  as  tilting  at  a  caucus  windmill,  the  mill  being 
surmounted  by  the  head  of  the  people's  Joseph,  smiling  and  firm  as 
a  rock,  and  winking  the  right  eye  in  complacent  enjoyment  of  the 
futile  sport.  The  courage  of  the  champions  was  applauded,  but 
their  mission  proved  futile,  and  the  candidates  for  popularity  "  went 
empty  away."  Naturally  Birmingham  during  electioneering  periods 
effervesced  in  verse,  and  the  frothy  result  of  party  feeling  is  enter- 
taining when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  after  events. 

Here's  to  the  man  who  has  fought  for  the  right ; 
Here's  to  the  man  who  is  trusty  and  bold ; 
Here's  to  our  silver-haired  hero  John  Bright : 
We'll  carry  him  in  with  Vote-as-you're-told. 

Here's  to  Joe  Chamberlain,  manly  and  sound ; 
Shame  fall  on  the  man  who  is  cold  ! 
To  him  by  a  thousand  good  deeds  we  are  bound, 
And  we'll  carry  him  in  with  Vote-as-you're  told. 


III.— EVENTS  OF  THE  DAY— 1876  TO  1879 

A  brief  summary  of  events  that  took  place  during  the  early 

years  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  political  career  may  refresh  the  memory 

and  make  more  comprehensible   the  wheels  within  wheels  among 

.which  he  moved,  and  which  composed  the  Eastern  and  Colonial 

(questions  that  agitated  the  British  people. 

In  August  1876  Benjamin  Disraeli  became  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
The  title  was  a  well-merited  reward  for  services  to  his  sovereign 
and  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  the  empire.  At  the  news  of  his 
elevation  to  a  peerage  his  enemies,  who  had  now  "  become  his 
footstool,"  grew  more  venomous  than  ever.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
not  a  man  to  be  attacked  with  impunity,  and  at  a  farewell  speech  at 
Aylesbury  he  freely  expressed  himself. 

Thus  the  gulf  between  himself  and  Mr.  Gladstone  widened. 
The  differences  of  opinion  between  the  two  great  men  were  such 
that  they  agreed  to  differ  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  upheld  Turkey  as  the  gate  of  Europe 
and  as  a  barrier  against  Russia,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  favoured  Russia 
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with  obstinate  persistency.     The  Turk  was  without  a  saving  quality 
in  his  eyes. 

In  June  1876  Servia  and  Montenegro  declared  war  with  Turkey  ; 
but  their  efforts  were  feeble,  and  Russia  intervening  insisted  on  an 
armistice.  /The  British  grew  suspicious  of  Russia,  whose  sovereigns 
are  as  pacific  as  their  ministers  are  intriguing.  The  uneasiness 
therefore  remained,  despite  the  assurance  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  occupying  Constantinople,  and  that  his 
only  movement  would  be  one  sufficient  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
Christians  in  Bulgaria.  It  was  then  proposed  that  a  conference  of 
European  Powers  should  be  held  in  Constantinople,  and  a  proper 
scheme  arranged  for  the  government  of  the  smaller  provinces  sub- 
ject to  Turkey.  The  conference  came  off  on  November  8,  1876, 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Henry  Elliot  (English  Ambassador  in 
Turkey)  attending  as  representatives  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  affair 
proved  a  failure.  Turkey,  believing  that  England  must  support 
her,  grew  arrogant,  and  refused  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  safety  of  her  Christian  subjects.  As  a  result,  on 
April  24,  1877,  war  was  declared  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
the  Russian  troops  swept  down  towards  Constantinople.  The 
Turks  made  a  grand  defence,  their  doughty  commander,  Osman 
Pasha,  giving  a  brilliant  account  of  himself,  while  Baker  Pasha,  a 
distinguished  English  officer,  commanded  a  fighting  force  of  which 
he  was  justly  proud.  But  weight  and  the  skill  of  the  Russian 
general,  Todleben,  carried  the  day,  and  the  Russians  soon  were 
marching  on  Adrianople ;  from  there  the  coast  was  clear  to  the 
capital.  This  was  in  1878.  Mr.  Layard  had  replaced  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  in  Constantinople,  and  impressed  upon  Turkey  the  necessity  for 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Mediterranean  fleet  was  ordered 
by  the  Government  to  pass  the  Dardanelles — but  was  recalled. 

...  A  tremendous  stir  was  meanwhile  taking  place  in  and  out  of 
Parliament.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  ventured  to  ask 
for  some  six  millions  for  military  and  naval  expenditure,  and  Lord 
Carnarvon,  averse  from  the  despatch  of  the  fleet,  resigned.  Lord 
Derby  endeavoured  also  to  resign,  but  was  prevailed  on  to  remain. 
Meanwhile  the  Liberal  Opposition  clamoured,  and  denounced  every 
movement  of  the  Conservatives.  Turkey  finally  yielded,  and 
subsequently,  when  the  British  fleet  passed  the  Dardanelles,  an 
agreement  was  arrived  at  that  the  Russians  would  not  advance  on 
Constantinople  if  the  British  troops  did  not  land. 

Then  came  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  styled  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano — giving  freedom  to  the  Christian  subjects  of 
Turkey  and  a  port  on  the  ^Egean  Sea — which  treaty  Turkey  de- 
clared she  had  been  coerced  into  signing.  Such  acts  were  incon- 
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sistent  with  British  policy  in  the  East,  and  the  Reserves  were 
called  out  and  Indian  troops  were  ordered  to  land  at  Malta.  On 
the  subject  of  this  order  a  huge  fight  took  place  in  Parliament,  but 
Lord  Beaconsfield  carried  the  day.  Lastly,  at  Prince  Bismarck's 
instigation,  a  congress  was  held  in  Berlin,  to  discuss  the  terms  of 
the  San  Stefano  treaty,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury 
attended. 

By  the  treaty  of  Berlin  (June  13)  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Mon- 
tenegro were  made  independent ;  Bulgaria  became  a  State  merely 
owning  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  to  be  governed  by  any  prince 
elected  by  the  population,  so  long  as  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
reigning  royal  families  of  Europe.  Another  State,  that  of  Eastern 
Roumelia,  was  to  be  ruled  by  a  Christian  governor,  and  though 
under  direction  of  the  Sultan,  it  was  arranged  that  no  irregular 
Turkish  troops  should  garrison  the  frontier.  The  organisation  of 
this  State  was  to  be  arranged  by  the  Powers  and  the  Porte  in  concert. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  are  too  lengthy  to  be  here  repeated,  but 
the  upshot  of  it  all  was,  that  concessions  were  made  all  round — 
Russia  obtained  from  Roumania  the  return  of  the  Bessarabian 
territory  detached  from  her  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  while  Turkey 
ceded  to  England  the  island  of  Cyprus  in  consideration  of  her 
guarantee  to  preserve  her  Asiatic  possessions  from  invasion. 

The  return  from  Berlin  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  a  signal  for 
great  demonstrations,  the  populace  was  rejoiced  at  the  diplomatic 
result  of  his  visit.  Not  so  the  Gladstonians.  The  disfavour  in 
which  they  were  held  turned  their  antagonism  to  fury,  and  they  set 
to  work  to  depose  the  idol  that  the  British  people  had  set  up. 
Their  chance  came  in  due  time.  By  degrees  the  country  cooled 
down ;  bad  trade  and  general  depression,  a  hard  winter  following  a 
|!  bad  summer,  and  the  obstructionist  policy  of  the  brilliant  Irishman, 
Parnell,  whose  country  was  on  the  verge  of  famine,  caused  con- 
siderable unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  Government.  Added 
to  this  there  came  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  which  disturbed  the 
era  of  peace  that  all  thought  was  assured. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  still  with  his  eye  on  Russia,  decided  that  the 
"  scientific  frontier  "  of  India,  namely,  Afghanistan,  must  be  pro- 
tected from  incursions  from  the  north.  Shere  Ali,  the  ruler,  was 
requested  to  receive  on  his  soil  a  permanent  British  Resident  to 
look  after  British  interests  ;  but  the  mission  was  not  allowed  by  him 
to  proceed,  therefore  the  English  troops  forced  their  way  to  Cabul. 
Shere  Ali  fled.  His  son,  Yakoob  Khan,  however,  came  to  terms, 
and  signed  on  May  5,  1879,  the  treaty  of  Gandamak.  By  this 
treaty  the  Ameer  was  to  be  given  ,£60,000  per  annum,  and  in 
return  a  British  Resident  was  to  be  posted  at  Cabul. 
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But  at  the  end  of  1879  war  was  again  declared  against  Afghani- 
stan. A  British  envoy,  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  who  had  been  posted 
at  Cabul  to  look  after  the  aforesaid  British  interests,  together  with 
the  members  of  his  staff,  was  murdered,  and  General  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  was  sent  to  punish  the  assassins.  The  Liberal  party  had 
protested  against  the  policy  of  the  then  Viceroy  of  India,  Lord 
Lytton,  as  being  one  of  wanton  aggression  merely  to  obtain  a 
scientific  frontier,  and  they  howled  now  in  concert  over  the  calamity. 
Nevertheless,  the  British  troops  hurried  forward,  and  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1879,  Cabul  was  entered.  Yakoob  Khan,  who  connived  at 
the  massacre,  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  India,  and  the  treaty  made 
with  him  for  the  protection  of  British  interests  against  Russia  be- 
came null  and  void.  The  whole  subject  offered  a  magnificent  bone 
of  contention  for  the  picking  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  they  declared  that 
no  scheme  of  Russian  advance  had  ever  menaced  our  position,  that 
the  late  Ameer  had  not  been  hostile  to  us,  that  every  calamity  had 
been  brought  by  the  tactics  of  the  Government,  who  had  forced 
a  Resident  upon  the  Ameer,  acted  contrary  to  the  treaties  with 
Afghanistan,  and  violated  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment during  the  previous  forty  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
admirers  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  advanced  that  when  the  Ameer  re- 
ceived a  Russian  embassy  while  refusing  ours,  and  in  other  ways 
evinced  hostility,  it  was  high  time  to  bring  him  to  reason.  Had  we 
remained  quiescent,  the  Russian  embassy  would  have  been  followed 
by  Russian  officers,  and  a  formidable  force  would  have  been  created, 
which,  in  the  event  of  our  being  engaged  in  other  quarters,  would 
seriously  have  menaced  our  north-west  frontier.  Russia  saw  an 
opportunity  of  embarrassing  the  power  of  England,  and  very  natur- 
ally availed  herself  of  it ;  and  then  Great  Britain,  as  naturally,  took 
steps  to  counteract  the  movements  made  in  Central  Asia  and  protect 
the  great  gates  of  India. 

Further  trouble  was  occasioned  by  a  war  in  South  Africa.  The 
Transvaal  Republic,  which  for  some  time  had  been  fighting  with 
endless  enemies,  became  so  ill-governed  and  so  often  overrun  by 
native  hordes  as  to  form  a  serious  menace  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
surrounding  British  States,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  that  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  our  own  possessions  in  South  Africa,  the  Trans- 
vaal must  be  governed  by  the  British.  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
was  sent  out  to  Africa  to  gauge  popular  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  decided  that  there  was  a  unanimous  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  for  protection.  He  promptly  annexed  the 
Republic. 

Meanwhile  Cetewayo,  the  Zulu  chief,  who  had  had  bloody 
wrangles  with  the  Transvaal  for  some  time  past  over  a  strip  of 
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territory  which  was  declared  to  be  rightfully  his  own,  had  become 
restive.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  foresaw  trouble,  and  ordered  the  Zulu 
army  to  disband  ;  he  sent  troops  to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  his 
orders.  Unfortunately  the  force  was  defeated  in  the  most  disastrous 
fashion  at  Isandulana.  The  terrible  story  is  too  well  known  to 
need  recapitulation  here. 

Finally,  of  course  the  Zulu  chieftain  was  defeated,  and  his  territory 
divided  among  native  chiefs  and  a  Scotsman,  John  Dunn,  who  had 
acquired  the  confidence  of  the  Zulus,  and  was  a  sort  of  chief  in  his 
way.  But  the  shock  of  the  disaster,  added  to  the  troubles  at  home, 
had  their  effect  ;  popular  feeling  turned,  and  it  was  generally  felt 
that  the  Liberal  star  would  now  be  in  the  ascendant. 


IV.— AS   "LITTLE   ENGLANDER"— 1878-1879. 

In  1879  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  a  crowd  of  Radicals  worked  with 
Mr.  Parnell,  who  opposed  the  clause  in  the  Army  Discipline  and 
Regulation  Bill  retaining  the  punishment  of  flogging.  On  May  20 
Mr.  Hop  wood  moved  an  amendment  abolishing  flogging  altogether, 
and  was  supported  by  Parnell  and  his  party.  He  was  opposed  by 
Sir  W.  Harcourt,  and  beaten  by  fifty-six  votes.  Mr.  Parnell  came 
forward  again,  suggesting  alternative  punishments,  and  was  beaten. 
Mr.  Hop  wood  again  returned  to  the  charge,  supported  by  Parnell 
and  the  obstructionists.  On  the  i7th  of  June  Mr.  Chamberlain 
interposed.  He  condemned  flogging  as  unnecessary  and  immoral, 
and  called  on  the  Government  to  specify  offences  for  which  it  was 
to  be  inflicted.  After  considerable  friction  on  either  side,  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  having  declared  the  bill  (with  Bright's  amendment  to 
reduce  the  number  of  lashes)  satisfactory,  said,  "  When  the  schedule 
asked  for  by  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham  is  put  in  we  may  feel 
content."  To  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  with  some  warmth,  that 
he  considered  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford  much  too  favourable  to 
the  bill.  Nothing,  he  said,  could  be  done  without  obstruction  ; 
and  further  added  that  the  friends  of  humanity  and  of  the  British 
Army  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Meath  for  standing  up  alone  against  the  flogging  system,  "when 
I  myself  and  other  members  had  not  the  courage  of  our  convictions." 
It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  backed  Mr.  Parnell  from 
purely  humanitarian  motives,  though  the  great  Irishman  took  the 
bill  in  hand  as  part  of  his  policy  of  obstruction  (a  policy  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  approved,  for  he  is  reported,  in  speaking  of 
Parnell,  to  have  said  to  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  that  Parnell's 
*"  obstructive  tactics  were  the  only  tactics  to  succeed  "). 
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A  good  many  people  refused  to  take  up  the  subject  because 
initiated  by  Parnell,  though  in  reality  they  also  were  opposed  to  the 
system;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  characteristic  way  said,  "What 
does  it  matter  who  has  begun  it  if  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do." 
Whatever  his  feelings  as  regards  Mr.  Parnell's  other  projects,  he 
acted  in  concert  with  him  in  this  case,  and  because  he  approved 
the  principle  if  not  the  man.  He  then  fought  it  out,  denouncing 
the  system,  while  Mr.  Parnell  dropped  back,  and  only  assisted  when 
the  matter  was  inclined  to  flag. 

In  course  of  the  fight  Mr.  Chamberlain  fell  foul  of  Lord 
Hartington,  and  there  was  a  passage-at-arms  in  which  the  Radical 
carried  the  day,  and  indignantly  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  late 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  a  statement  which  clearly  indicated 
that  the  young  politician  meant  at  some  time  or  period  to  steer  a 
frankly  independent  course. 

That  he  displayed  himself  at  this  time  as  a  man  anxious  for 
power  at  any  price  is  an  invention  of  the  numerous  enemies  it  has 
been  his  misfortune  to  make  in  his  varied  career.  He  was  never  at 
core  a  Liberal.  But  since  the  Liberals  came  nearer  to  him  than  the 
Tories  he  was  ready  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  even  Lord  Hart- 
ington (who  as  an  aristocrat  and  old-fashioned  Whig  could  never  be 
in  sympathy  with  him),  so  long  as  the  Radical  cause — the  cause  of  the 
mass,  which  he  had  primarily  at  heart — was  furthered  in  the  smallest 
degree.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  blindly  tread  in  a  beaten  track 
or  to  fulfil  Lord  Salisbury's  prediction,  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  like 
the  pigs  in  Scripture,  ran  down  a  steep  place,  his  adherents  would 
follow  "  roaring  in  grunts  of  exultation."  He  had  marched  from 
Birmingham  with  the  word  Progress  on  his  banner,  and  he  meant 
to  carry  that  banner  at  the  head  of  whatever  force  was  moving  his 
way.  That,  from  first  to  last,  was  his  programme.  If  he  had  had 
the  ambition  to  found  a  fourth  Party  he  would  never  have  made  the 
concessions  with  his  conscience  he  must  have  made  when  supporting 
Mr.  Gladstone  through  so  many  humiliating  crises.  Through  all  he 
preferred  to  actively  work  with  his  party  for  domestic  rather  than 
Imperial  issues,  leaving  these  last  in  the  hands  of  those  more 
versed  than  himself  in  world  politics. 

It  is  the  argument  of  some,  that  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his 
free-lance  days  was  at  liberty  to  make  his  sentiments  known,  and 
since  he  made  use  of  that  liberty  sometimes  without  regard  for  dis- 
cretion, no  question  of  taste  forced  his  acquiescence  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's blunders  in  relation  to  Eastern  policy ;  he  had  not  the 
bump  of  veneration  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  him,  if  he 
objected  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy,  to  take  up  the  amenable  line 
he  did.  Considerations  of  party,  it  is  argued,  were  only  forced 
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on  him  when    (after   1880)  his   position    in   the    Cabinet  kept  his 
hands  tied. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  before  the  date  named  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  yet  young  as  parliamentarians  go  ;  he  had  worked 
his  way  inch  by  inch  ;  he  had  filled  his  brains  to  overflowing  with 
municipal,  social,  and  local  matters,  which  matters  he  openly 
admitted  came  first  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  was  only  then  training 
himself  for  statesmanship.  At  this  period  he  was  still  purely  jnsular 
in  his  political  outlook.  He  himself  confessed  that  he  was  "  so 
parochially  minded  that  he  looked  with  greater  satisfaction  to  the 
annexation  of  the  gas  and  water  in  Birmingham,  to  its  '  scientific 
frontier'  in  the  improvement  area,  than  he  did  to  the  result  of  the 
imperial  policy  that  gave  us  Cyprus  and  the  Transvaal ; "  and 
he  concluded  by  saying,  "  I  am  prouder  of  having  been  engaged 
with  you  in  warring  against  ignorance  and  disease  and  crime  in 
Birmingham  than  if  I  had  been  author  of  the  Zulu  War  or  had 
instigated  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan."  It  is  therefore  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at  that  even  his  independent  spirit  was  content  to  take 
from  his  leader  direction  in  outside  affairs,  and  speak  through  a 
borrowed  mouthpiece  till  such  time  as  he  should  acquaint  himself 
with  the  intricate  network  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  imperial  policy. 

With  this  policy  in  the  East  as  he  then  saw  it  he  was  directly 
opposed.  Though  not  rabidly  set  against  Turkey,  he  was  not 
infatuated  with  Russia  as  was  Mr.  Gladstone.  Indeed,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  viewed  both  Muscovite  and  Turk,  who  were  then 
jumping  at  each  other's  throats,  as  belligerents  of  the  six  of  one  and 
half-a-dozen  of  the  other  order,  and  favoured  the  strengthening  of 
Greece  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  power  in  the  most  turbulent 
corner  of  Europe. 

In  those  days  Mr.  Chamberlain  imagined  himself  far  removed 
\    from  the  Jingoes.      The  popular  refrain  that  just  then  was  being 
howled  in  the  music  halls — 

"  We  don't  mean  to  fight,  but,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do, 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the  money  too," 

did  not  appeal  to  him.  Her  Majesty's  speech  regarding  the  un- 
fortunately prolonged  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
the  announcement  that  "  some  unexpected  occurrence  may  render  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  adopt  measures  of  precaution  "  had  set  the  war 
party — some  Liberals  as  well  as  Tories — agog,  but  the  man  of 
•  Birmingham's  imperial  interests  were  not  aroused  ;  in  fact,  he  treated 
with  scorn  the  emotion  that  makes  peaceable  men  grow  bloodthirsty 
at  the  call  of  the  Motherland. 

But  curiously  enough,  only  a  few  years  later  Mr.  Bright,  in  jest, 
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declared  that  he — Mr.  Chamberlain — was  the  only  Jingo  in  Mr.  Glad- 
Stone's  Cabinet !  Still  his  policy  was  truly  insular ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  handing  over  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  for  British  occupation,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  Turkey  (as  a  part  of  states- 
manship as  essential  as  the  security  of  the  Channel  Islands  or 
Malta),  were  scoffed  at  on  principle,  the  curious  principle  that  forms 
one  of  the  grooves  in  which  the  Little  Englander  travels  to  this  day. 
From  the  same  groove  he  disparaged  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  in  1877,  and  jeered  at  the  "  Peace 
with  Honour"  negotiations  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury 
in  Berlin.  Later  on  (after  the  disasters  in  Zululand  in  1879)  he 
assisted  in  the  clamour  for  the  recall  of  that  perhaps  overzealous,  at 
least  unappreciated,  Imperialist,  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  There  was  nothing 
too  small  for  the  opposition  to  put  forward  to  make  stumbling-blocks 
for  the  imperialists.  They  censured  the  High  Commissioner  on  the 
plea  that  such  example  might  be  followed  by  other  and  more  distant 
representatives  of  the  Crown,  and  they  combined  to  ascribe  the  war 
to  Lord  Carnarvon's  impatience  for  South  African  confederation  and 
his  "  incurable  greed  "  for  extending  the  limits  of  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Bright  himself  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  opponents  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  of  imperialism.  His  narrow,  insular 
views  put  forth  at  this  time  in  a  speech  whose  eloquence  invested 
his  arguments  with  a  glamourous  aspect  of  truth,  serves  to  show  the 
spirit  that  coloured  the  whole  policy  of  the  first  years  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's experience  in  the  Cabinet.  Thus  the  great  orator  held 
forth  against  the  Tory  Government : — 

"  Since  this  Government  came  into  office,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  your  great 
Empire  upon  the  map  has  grown  much  greater.  They  have  annexed  the 
country  in  the  Transvaal  in  South  Africa,  which  is  said  to  be  as  large  as 
France.  They  have  annexed  Zululand,  and  they  have  practically  annexed 
Afghanistan.  They  have  added  also  to  our  dominions  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  they  have  incurred  enormous  and  incalculable  responsibilities 
in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.  All  this  adds  to  your  burdens.  Just  listen  to  this. 
They  add  to  the  burdens,  not  of  the  Empire — Canada  and  Australia,  and  all 
those  Colonies  have  nothing  to  do  as  a  rule  with  these  things — they  add  to 
the  burdens,  not  of  the  Empire,  but  of  the  53,000,000  of  people  who  inhabit 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  take  the  burden  and  pay  the  charge.  This 
policy  may  lend  a  seeming  glory  to  the  Crown,  and  may  give  scope  for  patronage 
and  promotion,  and  pay  a  pension  to  a  limited  and  favoured  class.  But  to  you, 
the  people,  it  brings  expenditure  of  blood  and  of  treasure,  increased  debts  and 
taxes,  and  adds  risk  of  war  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Now  look  at  our  position 
for  one  moment.  You  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  countries.  Your 
own  race  on  the  American  continent  are  your  foremost  rivals.  Now  nobody 
denies  that  statement.  I  believe  they  are  50,000,000  now.  Happily  for  them 
they  have  not  yet  bred  a  Beaconsfield  or  a  Salisbury  to  misdirect  their  policy 
and  waste  their  resources  !  Now,  if  at  some  distant  period — it  may  be  centuries 
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remote — an  Englishman,  one  of  that  great  English  nation  which  is  so  rapidly 
peopling   the  American   continent,   if  such   an   Englishman  should  visit  and 
explore  the  source  of  his  race,  and  the  decayed  and  ruined  home  of  his  fathers, 
he  may  exclaim,  '  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! '  and  '  Whence  comes  this  ruin  ? 
and  the  answer  will  be,  '  In  the  councils  of  the  England  of  the  past.'  " 

Here  we  have  sufficient  to  show  the  whole  inglorious  gospel  of 
the  Little  Englander ! 

The  note  thus  struck  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  was 
voiced  throughout  the  country  by  all  their  disciples  with  parrot-like 
consistency.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  like  his  leader,  refused  to  consider 
that  Great  Britain  was  not  an  island  requiring  a  merely  insular 
policy,  but  an  Empire  demanding  an  imperial  policy ;  nor  did  he 
or  his  colleagues  question  whether  the  financial  prosperity  vaunted 
by  the  Liberals  in  their  term  of  office  might  not  have  been  gained 
by  loss  of  prestige  among  the  nations,  and  also  by  a  penny-wise- 
pound-foolish  economy  that  would  inevitably  have  to  be  paid  for 
with  thumping  interest.  Now  in  regard  to  the  Royal  Titles  Bill, 
the  Berlin  treaty,  rectification  of  the  Afghan  frontier,  their  line 
was  entirely  the  same — a  peaceful,  submissive,  pliant  acquiescence 
in  anything  that  should  keep  the  existing  prosperity  of  the  British 
counting-house  from  unusual  demands  on  its  resources.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  in  all  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  joined  as  one  of  a  party, 
speaking,  as  many  other  men  have  spoken,  through  the  party  mouth- 
piece. Unfortunately  Mr.  Chamberlain's  voice  has  an  individual 
note,  and  while  other  men's  opinions  have  been  lost  in  the  general 
fog  of  their  later  convictions,  those  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  ring  clear 

!to  the  present  day,  and  bear  witness  to  not  only  the  revolution,  but 
to  the  evolution  of  his  original  theories.  But  progress  was  the 
word  he  started  with — progress  for  Birmingham  ;  and  progressing 
always  himself  in  the  search  of  the  right,  his  latest  word  is  ever 
the  same,  but  with  a  difference.  From  progress  for  Birmingham  he 
has  now  evolved  progress  for  the  Empire. 
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I.— AS   CABINET   MINISTER— 1880  TO  1885 

ON    March  8,    1880,    Lord    Beaconsfield  announced  that 
Parliament  would  be  dissolved  at   Easter.      He  then 
issued  his  notable  Manifesto,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  clearly  set  forth  all 
the  fears  and  the  anxieties  which  engaged  him,  and  which 
must — before  Austria,  before  Russia,  before  Turkey,  who  was  then 
making  herself  obstreperous,  and,  indeed,  before  all  other  things — 
engage  the  attention  of  any  Government  that  should  come  into  power. 
The  state  of    Ireland  was   deplorable,  and   the  threatened   social 
revolution,  with  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  cope,  gave  pause  to 
even  the  most  intrepid  politicians.     Lord  Beaconsfield's  Manifesto 
hinted  at  more  than  mere  clouds  in  the  lowering  horizon,  it  pointed 
the  finger  of  warning  at  the  sirocco  that,  coming  from  the  west, 
was  preparing  to  overwhelm  the  country. 

"  10  DOWNING  STREET,  March  8,  1880. 

"  MY  LORD  DUKE, — The  measures  respecting  the  state  of  Ireland,  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  so  anxiously  considered  with  your  Excellency,  and 
in  which  they  were  much  aided  by  your  advice  and  authority,  are  now  about 
to  be  submitted  for  the  royal  assent,  and  it  is  at  length  in  the  power  of  the 
Ministers  to  advise  the  Queen  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  her  people.  The  arts 
of  agitators,  which  represented  that  England,  instead  of  being  the  generous  and 
sympathising  friend,  was  indifferent  to  the  dangers  and  sufferings  of  Ireland, 
have  been  defeated  by  the  measures,  at  once  liberal  and  prudent,  which  Parlia- 
ment has  almost  unanimously  sanctioned. 

"  During  the  six  years  of  the  present  administration,  the  improvement  of 
Ireland  and  the  content  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  that  island  have  much 
occupied  the  care  of  the  Ministry,  and  they  may  remember  with  satisfaction 
that  in  this  period  they  have  solved  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  connected 
with  its  government  and  people  by  establishing  a  system  of  public  education 
open  to  all  classes  and  all  creeds. 

"  Nevertheless,  a  danger,  in  its  ultimate  results  scarcely  less  disastrous 
than  pestilence  and  famine,  and  which  now  engages  your  Excellency's  anxious 
attention,  distracts  that  country.  A  portion  of  its  population  is  attempting  to 
sever  the  constitutional  tie  which  unites  it  to  Great  Britain  in  that  bond  which 
has  favoured  the  power  and  prosperity  of  both. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  men  of  light  and  leading  will  resist  this  destruc- 
tive doctrine.  The  strength  of  this  nation  depends  upon  the  unity  of  feeling 
which  should  pervade  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  widespread  dependencies. 
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The  first  duty  of  an  English  Minister  should  be  to  consolidate  that  co-operation 
which  renders  irresistible  a  community  educated,  as  our  own,  in  an  equal  love 
of  liberty  and  law. 

"And  yet  there  are  some  who  challenge  the  expediency  of  the  imperial 
character  of  this  realm.  Having  attempted,  and  failed,  to  enfeeble  our  colonies 
by  their  policy  of  decomposition,  they  may  perhaps  now  recognise  in  the  dis- 
integration of  the  United  Kingdom  a  mode  which  will  not  only  accomplish  but 
precipitate  their  purpose. 

"  The  immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  the 
nation  to  decide  upon  a  course  which  will  materially  influence  its  future 
fortunes  and  shape  its  destiny. 

"  Rarely  in  this  century  has  there  been  an  occasion  more  critical.  The 
power  of  England  and  the  peace  of  Europe  will  largely  depend  on  the  verdict 
of  the  country.  Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers  have  hitherto  been  enabled 
to  secure  that  peace  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  all  civilised  countries,  and 
so  peculiarly  the  interest  of  our  own.  But  this  ineffable  blessing  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  passive  principle  of  non-interference.  Peace  rests  on  the 
presence,  not  to  say  the  ascendency,  of  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
Even  at  this  moment,  the  doubt  supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  popular  elec- 
tion, if  it  does  not  diminish,  certainly  arrests  her  influence,  and  is  a  main 
reason  for  not  delaying  an  appeal  to  the  national  voice.  Whatever  may  be  its 
consequence  to  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers,  may  it  return  to  Westminster  a 
Parliament  not  unworthy  of  the  power  of  England  and  resolved  to  maintain  it. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  Duke,  your  faithful  servant, 

"  BEACONSFIELD." 

The  letter  let  loose  the  whirlwind.  Naturally  the  Opposition 
opposed,  and  with  zest ;  they  showed  the  country  the  anxiety  of 
the  petty  wars  and  foreign  complications  that  had  been  brought 
about  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy.  They  derided  the  picture 
drawn  of  Ireland.  The  Home  Rule  question,  they  averred,  was 
merely  the  fad  of  a  clique  ;  the  conspiracies  hinted  at  were  drawn 
by  the  skilful  imagination  of  a  notable  romancist.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  known  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  conducting  a  vigorous  Anti- 
Rent  campaign  in  America,  and  denouncing  the  relief  funds  (the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  and  the  Dublin  Mansion-House  Funds), 
declaring  that  contributions  were  denied  to  sufferers  who  were  in 
arrears  of  rent,  but  would  probably  be  indirectly  utilised  to  bolster 
up  the  land  system,  and  that  the  Home  Rulers  were  determined  to 
carry  on  the  policy  of  obstruction  to  such  an  extent  that  eventually 
exhausted  Ministers  would  be  inclined  to  "give  them  anything 
to  go." 

In  the  middle  of  April  1880  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  com- 
mission. The  rival  camps  sharpened  their  weapons  and  prepared  for 
a  pitched  battle  of  the  most  tenacious  sort;  but  to  the  astonishment  of 
all,  the  Liberals  had,  both  in  boroughs  and  counties,  what  in  vulgar 
phrase  is  called  a  "  walk  over."  As  the  election  proceeded  it  was 
easy  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  sudden  increase  of  Liberal  weight. 
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The  different  factions  of  the  Liberal  party  were  disintegrated  no 
longer  ;  on  all  sides  disaffection  and  mutiny  were  smothered,  wounds 
were  salved,  and  various  old  feuds  were  forgotten  before  the  one 
great  aim  of  removing  the  Conservatives  from  power. 

The  Nonconformists — Mr.  Chamberlain  leading  them — made 
their  peace  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster,  and  all  the  vast 
machinery  of  the  caucus  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  leader ; 
and,  as  though  this  were  insufficient,  the  Home  Rulers,  furious  with 
the  Manifesto  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  determined  to  throw  in  their  lot 
with  the  "  grand  old  man."  Owing  to  the  Water  Bill  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Cross,  various  business  men  went  over  to 
the  Liberals,  and  added  to  these  came  the  rank  and  file  of  malcon- 
tents, who  were  ready  to  accept  any  form  of  Government  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  As  a  result  of  this  heterogeneous  alliance  the  com- 
position of  the  new  Parliament  was  349  Liberals,  243  Conservatives, 
and  60  Home  Rulers — as  against  351  Conservatives,  250  Liberals, 
and  51  Home  Rulers  in  the  composition  of  the  dissolved  Parliament. 

Lord  Hartington  declined  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  and 
Lord  Granville  in  his  turn  followed  his  example.  Both  realised  the 
impossibility  of  endeavouring  to  keep  together  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  both  realised  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  was  the 
only  generalship  that  could  lead  an  army  of  stately  Whigs,  rampant 
Radicals,  and  rowdy  Home  Rulers  with  any  promise  of  success. 

When,  on  the  28th  of  April,  Mr.  Gladstone  formed  his  Second 
Administration,  it  was  found  to  the  surprise  of  the  uninitiated  that 
he  had  chosen  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  one  of  the  Cabinet.  It  was 
assumed  at  first  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  wonderful  sagacity  and 
shrewdness  had  detected  the  qualities  underlying  the  character  of 
the  man  who  had  on  the  surface  nothing  but  a  few  short  years  of 
Parliamentary  experience  to  speak  for  him  ;  second,  that  he  was 
aware  that  without  the  powerful  machinery  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  brought  to  his  aid  the  Liberal  cause  would  have  been  crippled  ; 
and  third,  that  he  had  no  recource  but  to  render  to  the  man  who  had 
assisted  him  the  recognition  that  was  his  due. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  strong  and  representative.  Mr.  Gladstone 
added  to  his  duties  of  Prime  Minister  those  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  Lord  Granville  was  Foreign  Secretary;  Lord  Harting- 
ton, Secretary  for  India ;  Lord  Northbrook  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  ;  Mr.  Childers  was  Secretary  for  War ;  Mr.  Forster  be- 
came Irish  Secretary  ;  and  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Chancellor.  These 
completed  the  number  of  politicians  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
former  Gladstone  Government.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  has  been 
said,  received  as  reward  for  his  services  and  the  Radical  support  he 
accorded  to  the  Liberal  party  at  the  election  the  post  of  President 
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of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Fawcett  held  the  office  of  Postmaster- 
General,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke — closely  united  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
by  bonds  of  mutual  ambition,  freedom  of  thought,  and  breadth 
of  view — went  to  the  Foreign  Office  as  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

At  the  Home  Office  were  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Lord  Kimberley 
(Secretary  for  the  Colonies),  the  Duke  of  Argyll  (Privy  Seal).  Mr. 
Bright  became  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  Mr.  Adam, 
Commissioner  of  Works  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  went  to  India 
as  Governor-General.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  new  Cabinet  the 
Radical  element  was  exceedingly  vigorous.  Mr.  Bright  was  a 
passive  power ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  belligerent  power.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  by  force  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  European  policy,  acted 
as  a  corrective  to  the  insular  bias  of  the  last-named  pair,  and  main- 
tained a  certain  weight  with  the  nations. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  nations  were  somewhat 
perplexed,  not  only  by  the  extraordinary  divagations  caused  by 
changing  policies  but  by  the  subsequent  zigzag  movements  of  the 
Liberal  Government,  which  acted  in  a  "pull-devil  pull-baker"  fashion, 
owing  to  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  medley  of  which  it  was 
composed.  Lord  Salisbury  later  on  humorously  described  the 
action  as  like  that  of  "  the  old  Dutch  clocks  that  we  used  to  see  in 
our  infancy,  when  an  old  woman  came  out  at  one  time  and  an  old 
man  at  another.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  instance 
who  is  the  old  man,  and  who  the  old  woman.  But  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  mechanism  of  our  political  system  is  this — when  it  is 
going  to  be  fine  weather  Lord  Hartington  appears,  and  when  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  appears,  you  may  look  out  for  squalls ! " 

The  Birmingham  Reformer  at  this  time  was  agog  to  act ;  he 
had  no  patience  for  the  unravelling  of  complicated  foreign  knots, 
a  skilful  exercise  in  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  been  so  proficient. 
He  had  entered  Parliament  with  one  distinctive  aim,  that  of  expand- 
ing the  policy  that  had  improved  social  conditions  in  Birmingham, 
and  developing  it  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  full  of 
projects  and  principles,  sentimentally  practical  and  materially  senti- 
mental, and  his  cardinal  object  was  to  make  the  whole  land  a  sound 
co-operative  association  for  not  pauperising  but  elevating  the 
people.  To  this  end  he  was  prepared,  some  said,  to  elevate  even 
a  Government,  "  which  no  longer  represents  a  clique  or  a  privileged 
class,  but  which  is  the  organised  expression  of  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  whole  nation,  one  that  should  rise  to  a  true  conception  of  its 
duties,  and  should  use  the  resources,  the  experience,  and  the  talent  at 
its  disposal  to  promote  the  greater  happiness  of  the  masses  of  the 
people."  With  such  a  Government — no  matter  what  it  chanced  to 
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be  called  (the  rose  of  progress  would  smell  as  sweet,  whether  culled 
from  Radical  or  Tory  tree!) — he  proposed  to  work — to  display  all 
the  practical  energy  that  had  had,  so  to  speak,  its  rehearsal  in  his 
pet  constituency.  The  leading  idea  of  the  English  system  he 
viewed  as  that  of  a  joint-stock  or  co-operative  enterprise,  in  which 
every  citizen  is  a  shareholder,  and  of  which  the  dividends  are  re- 
ceivable in  the  improved  health  and  the  increase  in  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  community. 

During  this  time  his  critics  declared  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  did 
not  shine  with  peculiar  brilliancy,  neither  did  he  do  much  to  increase 
his  hold  on  the  House  of  Commons.  He  passed  a  useful  Patents 
Bill,  and  a  still  more  desirable  Bankruptcy  Bill,  but  there  were  also  a 
good  many  measures  he  failed  to  pass,  notably  a  bill  (1884)  intro- 
duced to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  sailors  in  the  Merchant  Service. 
Owing  to  the  implacable  hostility  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
shipping  trade  this  excellent  measure,  sincerely  and  humanely  advo- 
cated, had  to  be  withdrawn — but  of  this  later. 

His  speeches  in  these  days  were  not  particularly  distinctive  save 
for  the  fine  fighting  element  that  has  proved  so  marked  a  feature  in 
his  success.  The  British  nation  loves  a  "  first-class  fighting  man,"  and 
as  a  tremendous  hard  hitter,  regardless  sometimes  of  consequences, 
he  won  the  interest,  if  not  the  approval,  of  all.  Indeed,  so  domi- 
nating was  his  personality,  so  independent  his  whole  outlook,  that 
gradually  he  acquired  a  following  who  looked  on  him  almost  as  heir- 
apparent  to  the  Premiership.  On  the  other  hand,  he  kept  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  in  a  fever,  and  "  Birmingham  language,"  as  it  was 
called,  sent  thrills  of  horror  through  the  veins  of  more  than  one 
of  his  orthodox  Liberal  colleagues. 

The  Tories,  too,  were  afforded  ample  excitement,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  saw  in  him  a  foeman  worthy  of  his 
steel,  for  in  his  speech  on  the  Irish  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill,  August  1880,  he  directly  slashed  at  him  with  the  weapon 
Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  knows  so  well  how  to  handle.  He 
said  : — 

"  A  gentleman  the  other  day  was  summoned  to  one  of  the  greatest  honours 
of  the  State — to  be  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council — he  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  administration;  and  after  he 
had  taken  his  seat  at  the  board,  he  went  to  another  board — to  a  political  dinner 
— presided  over  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
and  here  the  new  Privy  Councillor  denounced  in  language  of  the  most  inflam- 
matory character  the  lands  and  landlords  of  England,  and  said  they  had  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  in  their  favour,  and  that  next  year  there  would  be  a 
complete  revolution  of  the  land  laws.  .  .  ."  He  went  on  to  say,  "  I  know  well 
there  is  a  party  hostile,  avowedly  hostile,  to  the  constitutional  position  which  in 
our  system  of  government  had  been  accorded  to  the  landed  interest.  They  are 
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men  who  would  sooner  see  a  government  established  by  abstract  principles  than 
resting  on  the  influence  of  tradition,  and  on  the  strength  resulting  from  experi- 
ence. I  do  not  think  this  is  a  numerous  party,  but  it  is  an  intellectual  party — 
an  intelligent  and  persevering,  and  actuated  by  that  enthusiasm  which  novelty 
inspires,  and  that  is,  I  believe,  a  characteristic  of  minorities.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  England  that  the  leaders  of  this  party  have  found  a  seat 
in  the  councils  of  the  Queen." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  having  found  that  seat  made  the  most  of  it, 
and  certainly  read,  marked,  and  inwardly  digested  all  that  had  helped 
to  make  the  career  of  his  great  antagonist  imperishable.  But  he  re- 
mained himself.  He  was  never  entirely  in  accord  with  the  Govern- 
ment (nor  indeed  has  he  been  in  accord  with  any  Government  for 
long).  With  great  sincerity — one  of  his  characteristics — he  described 
to  his  constituents  later  on,  that  no  single  man,  however  strong- 
minded,  could  expect  in  a  Government  composed  of  such  varying 
ingredients  to  carry  his  personal  opinion ;  he  had  to  conform,  to 
attune  himself  so  far  as  possible  to  the  key  of  the  policy.  But  the 
next  best  thing  to  this  he  did,  and  has  always  done,  he  hugged  his 
personal  opinion,  and  though  beaten  at  one  time  would  resuscitate  it 
at  another.  The  art  of  compromise  never  appealed  to  him  ;  he  pre- 
ferred a  fair  fight  in  the  open,  and  if  he  could  not  get  that,  bided  his 
time  till  the  occasion  to  do  battle  again  occurred. 

In  1870  he  had  fought  Mr.  Forster  over  the  Education  Act. 
Now  he  became  his  enemy  on  the  question  of  coercion  in  Ireland. 
Both  men  would  have  enjoyed  a  boxing  match  that  would  have 
rendered  his  antagonist  hors  de  combat,  or  in  other  words,  put  him 
out  of  the  Cabinet,  and  they  continued  at  loggerheads  till  the  cir- 
cumstances of  "the  Kilmainham  treaty"  caused  Mr.  Forster  to 
throw  up  his  post. 


II.— IRELAND  AND  THE  IRISH  QUESTION : 
"THE  UNCROWNED  KING." 

The  Irish  question  had  now  reached  that  acute  stage  that 
savours  of  the  calm  before  a  storm.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Manifesto 
had  described  it  accurately,  despite  the  cry  of  the  Liberals  that  his 
warnings  were  mere  political  clap-trap.  The  question  of  political 
separation,  or  Home  Rule,  together  with  that  of  the  confiscation  of 
the  landlords'  property,  or  Land  Reform,  were,  unknown  to  the 
general  world,  causing  Mr.  Gladstone  the  gravest  possible  concern. 
The  fact  was,  Irish  discontent,  always  simmering,  had  assumed 
an  entirely  new  complexion  under  the  leadership  of  the  patriot 
Parnell. 

A  few  words  of  this  notable  personage,  one  ptthe_rnosL romantic 
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figures  of  the  nineteenth  century,  may  serve  to  explain  many  points 
in  the  narrative  that  might  otherwise  seem  incomprehensible. 
Unless  it  be  possible  to  estimate  the  power,  the  magnetism,  the 
iron  will  and  tenacity  of  the  man  who  now  came  to  the  fore  in  Irish 
affairs,  the  attraction  which  lured  English  politicians  of  both  sides 
into  sympathetic  relationship  with  him  might  be  mistaken  for  mere 
political  intrigue.  In  view  of  his  amazing  personality,  both  parties 
must  be  exonerated  from  such  entirely  base  motives. 

The  Government  in  1869  had  disestablished  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  in  1870  had  passed  the  Land  Act.  By  this  it  was  assumed  in 
-j)  Ireland  that  more  sympathisers  than  they  knew  of  might  be  found 
in  the  detested  country  ;  and  slowly  they  began  to  substitute  for  the 
hope  of  fighting  England  a  scheme  for  the  attainment  of  legislative 
independence.  An  association  was  formed  with  the  object  of  '  f 
obtaining  for  Ireland  the  right  of  self-government; — the  right  of 
legislating  for  and  regulating  matters  concerned  with  the  country, 
the  control  of  Irish  resources  and  revenues  (save  proportional 
contributions  to  the  Imperial  burdens),  and  the  liberty  to  adjust  the 
relations  of  England  and  Ireland  without  disturbance  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  or  interference  with  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown.  There  were  other  clauses,  but  this,  roughly,  was 
the  fundamental  principle  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Home 
Rule  or  Repeal  movement.  (So  as  not  to  scare  the  English  the 
word  Repeal  was  modified  to  Home  Rule.) 

In  1873  a  conference  was  held  in  Dublin,  and  the  Home  Rule  ^ 
League  blossomed  forth.  Mr.  Butt,  the  member  for  Limerick,  was 
at  this  time  the  apostle  of  the  Home  Rule  faith,  but  in  1874 — 
in  the  year  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his  first  political  appear- 
ance in  Sheffield — another  star  rose  in  the  firmament — Mr.  Parnell 
made  his  entry  into  public  life. 

"A  fine,  dashing,  smashing  dare-devil,"  some  said. 

"  A  cool,  capable,  practical,  tenacious  man,"  said  others.  It  was, 
in  fact,  of  the  marriage  of  these  contrasting  qualities  that  a  leader  of 
men  was  born. 

In  1875  ne  was  returned  for  Meath,  and  Ireland  sent  up  a  song 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  year  before  the  day  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  appearance 
on  the  historic  stage. 

Hitherto  the  policy  of  Mr.  Butt  in  regard  to  the  English  had 
been  to  "  rub  them  down  " ;  it  was  now  suggested  that  the  proper 
thing  in  the  circumstances  was  to  "rub  them  up."  This  Mr. 
Parnell  proceeded  to  do. 

But  he  took  his  time.  He  watched  and  waited,  and  as  yet 
people  thought  little  of  the  lion  because  he  made  no  roar.  With 
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HAMLET,    PRINCE   OF   BIRMINGHAM. 

"Enter  HAMLET  and ( UNCERTAIN  PLAYERS." 

FIRST  PLAYER  (H-RT-NGT-N). — "  I  hope,  sir,  we  shall  reform  this  indifferent  well !  " 
HAMLET  (CH-MB-RL-N)  (impatiently). — "  0,  reform  it  altogether !!" 

Act  iii.  sc.  2  (adapted). 

(From  Punch,  Dec.  8,  1883,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &Co.) 
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Disraeli  for  Prime  Minister,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  as 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Lord  Harrington  leading  the  Opposition 
during  the  temporary  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  there  seemed 
little  chance  of  sunshine  to  warm  the  Irish  heart. 

The  Nationalists  tried  to  press  forward  their  bills,  but  the 
Land  Act  of  1870  was  deemed  a  sufficient  sop  for  immediate  needs, 
and  nothing  further  was  done.  The  Nationalists  grew  furious ; 
they  decided  that  conciliatory  tactics  being  "all  moonshine*"  the 
next  best  thing  was  to  obstruct,  and  Mr.  Parnell  thereupon  took 
up  the  role  of  obstructive  ogre.  Curiously  enough,  in  his  main 
idea  he  was  at  one  with  Mr.  Chamberlain — mere  men,  he  thought, 
must  be  made  into  part  of  a  massed  compelling  force  that  should 
hurl  ideas  willy-nilly  into  blockheaded  Britons  ! 

It  was  together  in  1877  "these  two  remarkable  men  attacked 
the  Prisons'  Bill,  the  first,  because  obstruction  was  now  the  watch- 
word of  his  party ;  the  second,  because  he  was  never  in  favour  of 
drastic  measures. 

"If  the  English  don't  pass  our  bills,"  they  said,  "we'll  take 
good  care  they  don't  pass  theirs ! "  And  they  kept  their  word. 

Whenever  anything  was  proposed,  Parnell  disposed — his  for- 
midable figure  blocked  the  way.  The  member  for  Meath  kept  the 
House  in  a  perpetual  state  of  excitement  and  irritation.  Outside, 
he  addressed  meetings  in  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  and 
by-and-by  the  Home  Rule  movement  began  to  assume  threatening 
shape.  By  1878  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Butt  were  divided,  the  one 
defending,  the  other  condemning  the  policy  of  obstruction  ;  and 
finally,  since  neither  would  give  in,  the  first  made  himself  master  of 
the  situation. 

Throughout  this  and  the  following  year  he  was  in  touch  with 
the  Fenian  element  both  in  Ireland  and  America,  and  these  of  set 
purpose  prepared  to  sap  British  authority  in  Ireland  and  cause 
sufficient  lawlessness  and  disorder  as  to  make  good  their  claim  to 
legislate  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  island ! 

The  Land  Bill  of  1 870  proved  a  failure,  and  distress  and  discontent 
now  caused  inflammatory  symptoms  among  the  peasantry.  Land- 
lords grew  churlish  and  tenants  obstreperous,  and  the  whole  country 
from  end  to  end  became  in  a  fermenting  and  well-nigh  explosive  mood. 
Between  farmers  and  Fenians  things  looked  blacker  than  black. 
Mr.  Parnell  devised  the  scheme  of  uniting  the  Land  League  with  the 
Home  Rule  League,  and  in  1880  went  to  New  York,  with  the  two- 
fold object  of  appealing  for  funds  to  save  the  tenant-farmers  from  \. 
immediate  ruin,  and  of  consolidating  the  sympathy  of  his  countrymen 
at  home  and  in  America.  There,  the  Clan-na-Gael  (the  avowed 
enemies  of  England)  were  aroused,  they  supported  him  cordially, 
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and  he  returned  to  England  to  be  feted  by  his  compatriots,  one  of 
whom  expressed  the  threat  that  "  if  constitutional  measures  for 
Ireland  were  of  no  avail,  she  would  produce  another  Hartman,1  and 
probably  with  better  results."  Parnell  himself  declared  that  neither 
he  nor  his  countrymen  would  be  content  till  they  had  broken  the 
last  link  that  bound  them  to  England. 

The  Nationalists  at  once  set  to  work  to  clamour  for  a  bill  to 
suspend  evictions,  and  in  spite  of  objections  from  many  quarters 
gained  the  day.  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  supported  them, 
and  thus  a  sop  was  thrown  to  Cerberus.  The  Compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance Bill  was  put  forward,  but  rejected  by  the  peers  by  a 
majority  of  five  to  one.  On  this  burst  the  hurricane.  The  Irish 
attributed  all  their  turbulence  to  the  attitude  of  the  Lords  and  their 
rejection  of  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  evidently  believed  them, 
arguing  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  committed  an  unwise  and 
unpatriotic  act,  and  that  had  the  bill  been  passed  "we  have  the 
assurance  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Land  League  themselves  that 
they  could  not  have  successfully  continued  their  agitation.  The 
bill  was  rejected,  the  civil  war  has  begun.  Class  is  arrayed  against 
class  in  social  strife,  and  now  30,000  soldiers  and  12,000  policemen 
are  barely  sufficient  to  enable  the  Government  to  protect  the  lives 
and  the  property  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in  Ireland." 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  case,  for  Fenjanism  and  Boycotting  had  set 
in.  This  last  practice  had  the  sanction  of  Parnell,  who  averred  that 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  with  a  tenant  who  should  bid  for  a  farm 
from  which  another  had  been  evicted,  was  to  send  him  to  a  species  of 
moral  Coventry,  to  isolate  him  as  the  leper,  and  show  him  in  street, 
town,  or  market-place  your  detestation  of  the  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted. He  declared  that  if  such  action  were  taken  in  Ireland  no 
man  would  be  so  full  of  avarice,  so  lost  to  a  sense  of  shame  as  to 
transgress  the  unwritten  code  of  laws.  How  far  he  was  responsible 
for  the  first  is  to  be  deduced  by  the  terms  of  the  Kilmainham  bargain. 
Mr.  Parnell's  announcement  proved  that  strong  measures  needed 
to  be  met  by  strong  measures,  and  even  Mr.  Bright  began  to  ques- 
tion his  own  principle  that  "  Force  was  no  remedy."  It  was  evident 
that  the  advent  and  attitude  of  the  Liberals  had  encouraged  the 
Nationalists  and  brought  them  to  a  state  of  irritable  anticipation, 
and  that  their  one  idea  was  to  "squeeze"  or  coerce  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  either  submit  or  coerce  in  his 
turn.  The  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorris,2  on  the  25th  September, 
completed  a  series  of  crimes  and  revolts  that  caused  intense  com- 

1  A  miscreant  who  had  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Tzar. 

2  He  was  found  dead,  shot  by  a  volley  of  rifle  bullets,  half  a  mile  from  his  residence  at 
Ebor  Hall,  where  he  was  returning  after  a  meeting  of  magistrates  at  Clonbar,  co.  Gal  way. 
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motion  in  the  country,  and  convinced  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  law 
in  Ireland  must  be  enforced  before  relief  could  be  granted  to  the 
farmers.  Criminal  informations  were  filed  against  Messrs.  Parnell, 
Dillon,  and  Biggar,  and  their  companions  of  the  Land  League,  and 
it  was  intimated  that  if  the  existing  measures  for  producing  order 
proved  inadequate  Parliament  would  be  asked  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment further  powers. 

sf&r.  Gladstone's  position  was  indeed  complicated.  He  told 
the  Speaker  that  during  the  thirty-seven  years  since  he  had  first 
entered  the  Cabinet  he  had  hardly  known  so  difficult  a  question  of 

.  jadminstration  as  that  of  the  immediate  duty  of  the  Government  in 

| (the  present  state  of  Ireland. 

The  Nationalists  made  it  hard  for  even  their  sympathisers  to 
stick  to  them,  for  though  the  revolution  was  certainly  not  comparable 
to  that  of  1832,  and  there  was  not  so  much  insecurity  to  life,  there 
was  a  far-reaching  conspiracy  in  regard  to  property.  Terrorism  was 
rampant  in  Galway,  they  had  a  policemen  to  every  forty-seven  in- 
habitants and  a  soldier  for  every  ninety-seven,  and  in  order  to  get 
in  the  harvest  on  Captain  Boycott's  estate,  the  harvesters  had  to 
be  protected  by  a  force  of  7000  men. 

In  1 88 1,  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Forster  brought  in 
his  bill  (Irish  Protection  of  Person  and  Property  Bill).  It  entitled 
the  Lord- Lieutenant  to  arrest  any  suspect,  and  detain  him  while 
the  Coercion  Act  was  in  force,  and  the  possession  of  arms  within 
a  proclaimed  district  became  a  punishable  offence.  Thus  it  was 
hoped  the  village  tyrants  "  who  kept  up  the  reign  of  terror,  and 
against  whom  none  dared  to  give  evidence,"  might  be  discovered. 
In  taking  the  step  he  did,  Mr.  Forster  acted  with  the  greatest  reluct- 
ance. He  said  that  if  he  could  have  foreseen  that  this  would  be 
the  end  of  twenty  years  of  parliamentary  life  he  would  have  left 
Parliament  rather  than  undertaken  it.  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Bright, 
the  gentle,  the  pacific,  astonished  the  House  by  his  defence  of  the 
measure.  Common-sense  had  risen  superior  to  either  party  or 
prejudice. 

A  debate  of  forty-one  hours  on  January  31,  a  scene  of  rampant 
obstruction,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  masterly  coup  of  Speaker 
Brand,  who  acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  the  House.  After  this  bill  came  the  Land  Bill,  in  which  few 
now  were  interested.  The  proceeding  of  the  Irish  obstructionists 
had  alienated  sympathy,  and  all  were  inclined  to  believe  that  after 
their  insubordinate  behaviour  they  deserved  nothing  good  at  the 
hands  of  Parliament. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  stuck  by  the  bill,  believing  it  to  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace.  He  said,  "  I  hate  coercion — I  hate  the  name,  and  I 
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hate  the  thing.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  believe  that  there  is  not  one 
of  my  colleagues  who  do  not  hate  it  as  I  do.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  issue  is  now  with  the  Irish  people,  and  those  who  lead  them.  .  .  . 
They  can  have  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Government.  We  have  brought  in  a  Land  Bill.  We  have  offered 
our  message  of  peace  to  the  Irish  people." 

The  bill  was  carried  by  two  to  one,  not  because  any  one,  save 
the  Irish  members  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  cared  a  fig  about  it,  but 
because  had  the  Prime  Minister  "  asked  the  House  to  pass  the 
'  Koran*  or  the  'Nautical  Almanac'  as  a  Land  Bill,  he  would  have 
met  no  difficulty."  It  was  what  is  called  a  "one  man  show,"  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  perhaps  the  only  person  in  the  House  who 
really  mastered  its  intricacies  of  law  and  political  detail  and 
principle.  The  measure,  roughly  outlined,  was  an  enactment  of 
the  "three  F.'s,"  Fair  Rent  (to  be  settled  by  a  tribunal),  and  Fixity 
of  Tenure  (or  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  remain  in  his  holding  if  he 
paid  his  rent),  and  Free  Sale  (his  right  to  part  with  his  interest). 
This  measure  has  been  described  as  a  great  agrarian  law  which 
took  the  highest  place  among  Mr.  Gladstone's  achievements  as  a 
law-maker. 

Still  the  Irish  were  unappeased.  Like  Oliver  Twist,  they  asked 
for  more.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  frankly  growing  disgusted  with 
them.  He  said  what  clearly  proved  that  from  the  very  first  his 
policy  was  for  the  union  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  for  the  disintegra- 
tion of  it.  In  a  speech  to  his  constituents  on  the  7th  June,  which 
will  be  quoted  later,  he  pointed  out  the  reason  for  the  failure  to 
legislate  in  any  way  capable  of  affording  pacification  to  Ireland. 

Much  as  he  personally  admired  and  was  attracted  towards  Mr. 
Parnell  he  was  quick  to  realise  that,  short  of  separation,  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  mortal  man  to  satisfy  the  Irish  malcontents.  As 
was  expected,  Mr.  Gladstone's  attempts  to  pacify  Ireland  proved 
a  magnificent  failure.  Mr.  Parnell  made  himself  more  and  more 
obstreperous,  and  finally,  after  many  scenes  in  the  House  and  some 
verbal  passages-at-arms,  in  which  he  described  Mr.  Gladstone's 
language  as  "  unscrupulous  and  dishonest,"  and  made  unflattering 
allusions  to  him  and  "Buckshot"  Forster  (thus  nicknamed  because 
of  the  kind  of  ammunition  which  were  ordered  to  be  used  by  the 
constabulary  in  the  event  of  having  to  fire  on  the  people),  and  a 
treasonable  outburst  at  Wexford,  the  Irish  chief  was  lodged  in  Kil- 
mainham  Prison,  together  with  some  of  his  Captains  "  Moonlight,"1 
who  might,  it  was  suspected,  be  inclined  to  fill  his  place  in  his 
absence.  As  may  be  imagined  at  this  crisis,  execrations  loud  and 

1  "  Life  of  Gladstone,"  by  John  Morley. 

2  Threatening  notices  in  Ireland  were  signed  "  Captain  Moonlight," 
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thunderous  reverberated  throughout  Ireland  against  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  as  Mr.  Parnell  called  him,  and  his  Ministers.  No  words 
can  express  the  rage  and  indignation,  the  sorrow,  the  lamentation, 
and  in  some  places  the  rioting,  that  followed  the  incarceration  of  the 
chieftain.  There  were  many  who,  had  they  got  a  chance,  would 
have  made  short  work  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  "  Buckshot," 
and  the  rest  of  the  crew  who  had  countenanced  the  coercive 
measures. 

In  revenge  for  the  arrest  of  Parnell,  the  Land  League  issued  a 
Manifesto  advising  the  non-payment  of  rent  till  the  prisoners  should 
be  released,  and  in  consequence  the  League  was  proclaimed  an 
illegal  and  criminal  association,  and  suppressed.  The  Ladies'  Land 
League  then  took  its  place,  and  performed  its  financial  functions. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  October,  went  to  Liverpool,  and  in  a  retro- 
spective speech  dealt  with  the  Irish  disturbances,  and  defended  the 
attitude  of  the  Ministers. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  tardy  and  incomplete  reparation 
of  later  years  could  wholly  efface  the  bitterness  of  the  past ;  but  still 
the  Nationalists  were  blameworthy  insomuch  that  they  permitted 
a  system  of  terrorism  that  no  civilised  Government  could  tolerate. 
The  original  Land  League,  started  for  the  reform  of  unjust  law, 
had  changed  its  character.  Now,  instead  of  removing,  it  augmented 
grievances.  It  needed  to  be  suppressed.  It  had  worked  to  make 
the  Land  Act  a  failure,  and  the  Government  had  to  step  in.  The 
establishment  of  a  hostile  Power  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of 
England  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  would  probably  lead  to  civil 
war.  "The  Union  must  be  preserved";  but  that  admitted  there 
was  nothing  that  Irishmen  might  not  ask  and  possibly  obtain  in  the 
way  of  concession.  This  was  the  gist  of  the  pronouncement. 

It  is  interesting  again  to  note  the  persistence  with  which  the 
statesman  adhered  to  his  strict  opposition  to  disunion.  Plainly  he 
was  willing  to  confess  his  sympathy  with  Irish  grievances,  to  lend 
his  energy  for  the  betterment  of  Ireland  and  the  pacification  of  it  as 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  but  beyond  that  he  never  promised  to 
go.  His  opinion  of  coercion  has  been  quoted.  He  hated  it.  But 
in  view  of  the  barbarities  that  had  been  practised  in  Ireland  since 
the  sympathetic  reign  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  began  to  discover  some 
truth  in  the  axiom  that  to  spare  the  rod  is  to  spoil  the  child.  It 
was  impossible  for  sane  man  at  this  time  to  doubt  the  "  spoiling  of 
the  child,"  for  moonlightings  and  murders,  boycottings  and  menaces, 
had  become  the  immediate  result  of  the  departure  of  the  Conserva- 
tives from  power,  and  continued  as  part  of  the  programme  even 
after  Mr.  Parnell's  arrest. 

In  February  1882  the  Government  hoped  to  congratulate  itself 
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on  some  improvement  in  the  state  of  affairs.  Parnell  and  some 
seven  hundred  persons  were  lodged  in  prison,  awaiting  the  month 
of  September,  when  they  would  be  legally  freed.  In  spite  of  this 
inactivity,  their  followers,  as  has  been  said,  managed  so  to  continue 
the  agitation  till  Mr.  Gladstone,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  were  in  favour  of  compromise,  endea- 
voured to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Parnell  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Parnell  was  released  from  prison  on  the  plea  of  visiting  a  sick 
relative  in  Paris,  during  which  time  he  addressed  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  subject  of  the  legislation  of  rent 
arrears,  his  great  object  being  to  get  the  Ministers  to  take  up  this 
question  and  probably  release  himself  and  colleagues  from  jail. 
The  compromise,  baldly  put,  amounted  to  this  :  The  Government 
were  to  meet  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  arrears  question,  and  the  Irish 
chief  in  return  was  to  wave  the  wand — and  order  should  reign  in 
Ireland.  Captain  O'Shea,  who  acted  as  go-between  in  the  affairs  of 
his  nation  and  those  of  the  Government,  wrote  on  the  I3th  of  April 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  former  declared  in 
a  judiciously  worded  epistle  that  he  was  very  sensible  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  letter  was  written  ;  but  "  I  think  you  assume  the 
existence  of  a  spirit  on  my  part  with  which  you  can  sympathise. 
Whether  there  be  any  agreement  as  to  the  means,  the  end  in  view 
is  of  vast  moment,  and  assi  <redly  no  resentment,  personal  prejudice, 
or  false  shame,  or  other  impediment  extraneous  to  the  matter  itself, 
will  prevent  the  Government  from  treading  in  that  path  which  may 
safely  lead  to  the  pacification  of  Ireland." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply  in  relation  to  the  Kilmainham  negotia- 
tion was  emphatic  and  consistent  with  the  attitude  at  first  taken  up 
by  him.  "  I  entirely  agree  in  your  view,"  he  frankly  wrote,  "that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  acquainting 
themselves  with  representative  opinion  in  Ireland,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  we  ought  to  welcome  suggestions  and  criticism  from 
every  quarter  and  from  all  sections  and  classes  of  Irishmen  ;  pro- 
vided they  are  animated  by  a  desire  for  good  government  and 
not  by  blind  hatred  of  all  government  whatever.  There  is  one 
thing  must  be  borne  in  mind  :  that  if  the  Government  and  Liberal 
party  generally  are  bound  to  show  greater  consideration  than  they 
have  hitherto  done  for  Irish  opinion,  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  party 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  pay  some  attention  to  public  opinion 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Since  the  present  Government  have 
been  in  office  they  have  not  had  the  slightest  assistance  in  this 
direction.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  Irish  members  have  acted 
as  if  their  object  were  to  embitter  and  prejudice  the  English  nation. 
The  result  is  that  nothing  would  be  easier  at  the  present  moment 
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to  get  up  in  every  large  town  an  anti- Irish  agitation,  almost  as 
formidable  as  the  anti- Jewish  agitation  in  Russia.  I  fail  to  see  how 
Irishmen  or  Ireland  can  profit  by  such  a  policy,  and  I  shall  rejoice 
whenever  the  time  comes  that  a  more  hopeful  spirit  is  manifested 
on  both  sides." 

In  spite  of  his  definite  expression  Mr.  Chamberlain  endeavoured 
to  influence  the  Cabinet  towards  reconciliation  with  the  Irish  party. 
Besides  Captain  O'Shea,  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  was  exerting  himself 
as  an  intermediary  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  and 
letters  passed  which  plainly  showed  that  Mr.  Parnell  attempted 
to  bargain  for  an  arrears  bill  as  return  for  Nationalists'  good 
behaviour. 

On  the  3Oth  of  April,  Captain  O'Shea,  as  ambassador,  approached 
Mr.  Forster,  who  made  a  memorandum  of  the  interview,  which 
amounted  to  this  : — 

Forster  (after  reading  a  letter). — "  Is  that  all,  do  you  think,  that 
Parnell  would  be  inclined  to  say  ?  " 

O'Shea. — "  What  more  do  you  want  ?  Doubtless  I  could  supple- 
ment it." 

Forster. — "  It  comes  to  this — upon  our  doing  certain  things  he 
will  help  us  to  suppress  outrages." 

O'Shea. — "  How  can  I  supplement  it?" 

Forster  (not  wishing  to  have  his  personal  opinion  represented  as 
that  of  the  Cabinet). — "  I  had  better  show  the  letter  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  to  one  or  two  others." 

OShea. — "  Well,  there  may  be  faults  of  expression,  but  the 
thing  is  done.  If  these  words  won't  do  I  must  get  others,  but  what 
is  obtained  is — that  the  conspiracy  which  has  been  used  to  get  up 
boycotting  outrages  will  now  be  put  down,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
union  with  the  Liberal  party." 

To  illustrate  how  the  first  of  these  results  was  to  be  ensured, 
he  explained  that  Parnell  hoped  to  make  use  of  Sheridan  and  get 
him  back  from  abroad,  as  he  would  help  him  to  put  down  the  con- 
spiracy, as  he  knew  all  its  details  in  the  west. 

Mr.  Forster  replied  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  the 
situation  to  let  him  know  what  he  thought  of  this  confidence,  and 
said  that  he  could  do  no  more  than  repeat  to  others  what  he  had 
been  told.1 

Though  Mr.  Forster  expected  little  from  these  negotiations, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  well  pleased  with  them.  He  declared  them 
"a  hors  aceuvre,  which  we  had  no  right  to  expect,"  meaning  most 
probably  that  though  conciliation  was  in  the  air,  ParnelPs  desire 
to  meet  things  half-way  whetted  the  appetite  towards  compromise. 

1  "  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  G.  Forster,"  by  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 
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The  Tories  are  still  dissatisfied  with  this  form  of  explanation, 
and  declare  that  it  does  not  smooth  away  Mr.  Gladstone's 
emphatic  declaration  that  "  Mr.  Parnell  had  asked  nothing  from  the 
Government,  and  the  Government  had  sought  nothing  from  him." 
From  the  tone  of  the  Irishman's  letter  the  indifferent  bystander 
might  assume  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  not  asked  but  declared,  and 
that  the  Government  had  not  sought  but  accepted. 

Anyway,  the  compromise  was  dubbed  "  disgraceful "  by  Mr. 
Forster,  and  he,  together  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant  (Lord  Cowper) 
resigned. 

The  former  saw  in  the  release  of  the  prisoners  the  overthrow, 
without  trial,  of  his  coercion  policy,  and  Ireland,  save  in  the  loyal 
corner  of  Ulster,  looked  on  his  defeat  as  a  national  victory.  Seven 
months  before,  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  associated 
in  sending  Mr.  Parnell  to  prison.  His  release  sundered  them  for 
good.  Mr.  Chamberlain  now  had  his  revenge  for  Mr.  Forster's 
educational  triumphs  of  bygone  days,  but  it  was  not  to  last  long. 
A  few  years  later  the  spirit  of  the  defeated  Irish  Secretary  must 
have  been  gratified  with  the  sight  of  his  adversary  advancing  the 
very  principles  for  which  he  had  been  denounced,  and  enjoying  the 
same  efflorescent  vocabulary  as  had  been  showered  by  the  Nation- 
alists on  the  man  who  had  struggled  so  manfully  to  wheel  them  into 
line. 

On  the  6th  of  May  1882,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  (Chief 
Secretary)  and  Mr.  Burke  (Secretary)  were  murdered  in  Phoenix 
Park.  Of  participation  in  this  crime  the  parliamentary  leaders  were 
exonerated,  though  they  knew,  as  the  Government  also  knew,  that 
they  were  responsible  for  the  anarchy  that  was  in  the  air. 

The  purpose  of  the  crime  was  to  prevent  Mr.  Parnell  from  con- 
tinuing any  pacific  negotiations.  He  himself,  in  the  House,  avowed 
his  detestation  of  the  outrage,  and  explained  that  "  it  had  been  de- 
vised and  carried  out  as  the  deadliest  blow  they  had  in  their  power 
to  deal  against  the  hopes  of  his  party  in  connection  with  'the  new 
career  on  which  the  Government  had  just  entered." 

There  was  now  some  talk  of  the  post  of  Secretary  for  Ireland 
being  filled  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  the  friend  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
sympathiser  with  the  Nationalists,  it  was  thought  he  would  help 
things  amicable  to  move  to  the  desired  end  ;  but  eventually,  on  the 
appointment  being  offered  to,  and  refused  by,  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
Mr.  Trevelyan  (later  Sir  George  Trevelyan)  took  over  the  onerous 
duties  of  the  office. 

There  was  no  more  shilly-shallying  now. 

With  the  promised  Arrears  Bill  came  the  Prevention  of  Crimes 
Bill,  which  provided  for  prompt  dealing  before  three  judges,  without 
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a  jury,  with  the  crimes  of  murder,  treason,  attacks  on  dwelling- 
houses,  &c.,  and  inquiry  into  the  case  despite  the  escape  of  the 
accused,  and  also  the  levying  of  compensation  in  the  district  where 
the  crime  was  committed.  The  Kilmainham  Treaty,  and  all  the 
pitch  that  was  hurled  about  in  connection  with  it,  proved  valueless. 
Liberals  and  Nationalists  could  work  together  no  longer.  Lord 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  began  a  new  regime  under  the  new 
Act,  and  effected  by  force  what  their  predecessors  had  failed  to  effect 
by  suasion. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking  at  Swansea,  generously  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  successful  work  of  the  new  political  brooms.  He  said  that  peace 
and  order  had  been  restored,  and  crime  and  outrage  had  almost 
ceased.  The  conspiracies,  murders,  and  outrages  that  had  gathered 
on  the  fringe  of  agitation  had  been  unmasked,  and  the  authors 
brought  to  punishment.  He  demanded  that  fair-minded  opponents 
should  give  the  Government  credit  for  the  new  phase  of  affairs. 
Efforts  ordinary  and  extraordinary  had  been  made  to  satisfy  the 
Irish  people — to  remedy  their  substantial  grievances,  though  the 
law  had  been  firmly  administered.  "  Force,"  he  said,  "  is  no  remedy 
for  discontent " — it  had  never  removed  the  causes  of  it,  nor  in  that 
way  was  to  be  found  the  solution  of  the  Irish  problem.  Both 
coercion  and  concession  had  failed,  and  it  was  no  marvel  that  politi- 
cians despaired  to  see  the  effort  of  two  sessions  wasted,  more,  met 
by  words  of  menace  and  taunts,  and  latterly  by  deeds  of  violence 
and  disorder.  He  declared  that  every  nerve  should  be  strained  to 
detect  the  authors  of  crime,  and  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  states- 
men to  investigate  and  reform  rotten  social  conditions  that  harboured 
or  instigated  such  crimes. 

There  were,  he  averred,  only  two  courses  open.  The  idea  of 
constitutional  government  for  Ireland  might  be  set  aside,  and  the 
country  ruled  as  a  dependency — a  state  of  affairs  that  could  never 
last — or  there  might  be  absolute  separation,  a  condition  fatal  to  the 
safety  of  England,  and  equally  so  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  Ireland.  He  rejected  both  courses  as  "equally  impossible, 
equally  intolerable."  It  is  to  these  conclusions  you  are  inevitably 
driven  if  you  accept  the  arguments  of  public  writers  and  speakers, 
who  urge  the  abandonment  of  future  conciliation,  and  protest  against 
"  truckling "  with  Irish  discontent.  So  long  as  there  is  just  cause 
for  discontent,  so  long  is  there  scope  for  remedy.  Not  until  we 
have  removed  all  cause  of  grievance,  and  the  Irish  remain  dissatisfied, 
can  we  admit  that  the  resources  of  statesmanship  are  exhausted. 
Centuries  of  wrong  and  oppression  have  made  Ireland  what  she  is. 
We  cannot  expect  in  a  few  months,  even  years,  to  remove  the 
mischief.  Nor  can  we  take  our  hands  from  the  plough.  We  must 
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work  steadfastly,  pursue  the  path  marked  out  by  our  great  leader 
unmoved  by  clamour,  unshaken  by  panic ! 

Every  word  showed  hope  for  Ireland,  determination  to  plod 
along  against  discontent,  abuse,  calumny,  and  obstruction,  to  arrive 
at  some  means  by  which  the  country  might  be  lifted  from  the  abyss 
of  despond  into  which  she  had  been  cast  by  years  of  bad  manage- 
ment from  outside  and  contumacy  from  within. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  all 

speeches  at  this  period,  remained  unshaken  in  his  belief  that  his 

efforts  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland  would  bring  about  her  union 

^with  Great  Britain  ;    it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  though 

later  he  favoured  a  scheme  for  giving  Ireland  National  Councils,  he 

u   never  at  any  time  contemplated  any  principle  or  policy  that  would 

•-  sever  the  tie  that  was  bound  to  unite  her  to  England. 
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III.— FOREIGN  AFFAIRS— DEFEAT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  JUNE  1885 

The  turmoil  in  Ireland  was  not  alone  in  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  new  Government.  Naturally  their  policy  was  to  "undo  the 
mischief"  caused  by  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Every- 
thing that  the  Government  considered  concluded  was  to  be  re- 
opened— everything  that  had  been  consummated  was  to  be  reversed. 
4 'Either  on  Foreign  relations,  on  Colonial  situations,  or  on  the 
domestic  position  with  reference  to  Ireland — on  all  these  questions 
the  utmost  change  was  to  be  rapidly  and  immediately  accomplished. 
Perpetual  and  complete  reversal  of  all  that  has  occurred  was  the 
order  that  was  given,  and  the  profession  of  faith  that  was  an- 
nounced." So  said  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  1879  the  Zulu  War  took  place,  and 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was  declared  by  Lord  Beaconsfield 
to  be  "  a  geographical  necessity."  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  pro- 
claimed in  Pretoria  that  "  No  Government,  Whig  or  Tory,  Liberal, 
Conservative,  or  Radical,  would  dare  to  give  back  the  country, 
because  the  people  of  England  would  not  allow  them''  But  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  was  not  then  in  power,  was  busy  using  his  rnelli- 
fluous  oratory  on  behalf  of  the  Boers,  and  the  sympathetic  tone  of 
his  Midlothian  speeches  naturally  inflamed  the  Dutchmen  with  the 
hope  that  their  country  would  be  restored  to  them. 

But  when  his  Ministry  came  into  power  he  found  himself  bound 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  Great  Britain,  and  protect  the  natives 
in  South  Africa  by  endeavouring  to  uphold  a  proper  system-  of 
Government  in  the  Transvaal.  At  this  change  of  front  from  what 
the  wags  called  "  Meddleloathian  "  sympathy  to  diplomatic  austerity, 
the  Boers  were  mightily  disgusted. 

Seeing  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  no  longer  to  be  counted  on, 
Messrs.  Kruger  and  Co.  resumed  their  agitations,  and  promptly  the 
Transvaal  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  In  December  the  Boer 
leaders  proclaimed  the  South  African  Republic,  and  hauled  down 
the  British  flag ;  and  then  followed  the  entrapping  of  Colonel 
Anstruther  and  his  force,  and  the  murder  of  Colonel  Elliot  while 
crossing  the  Vaal.  The  Boers  were  not  content.  Aggressively  they 
invaded  British  territory.  _Sir  George  Colley  on  the  23rd  January 
1 88 1  sent  an  ultimatum  ordering  the  rebels  to  disperse,  but  he 
was  defied  by  General  Joubert,  and  hostilities  commenced.  They 
culminated  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Majuba  in  February,  the 
story  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here.  There 
was  an  outcry  in  England  over  the  humiliating  defeat,  and  of 
course  it  was  believed  that  the  troops  then  with  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
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would  proceed  to  wipe  out  the  blot  on  British  arms.  But  the 
people  of  England  were  mistaken.  The  Government  by  now  had 
changed  its  tactics.  In  March  Mr.  Gladstone  began  the  "  climb- 
down  "  policy;  which  tarnished  the  brilliancy  of  his  great  career.  A 
conference  was  fixed  between  the  rebels  and  the  Government,  and 
a  Convention1  made  by  which  the  Transvaal  was  restored  to  the 
Boers,  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  Her  Majesty,  with  whom  rested 
the  control  of  all  external  relations  of  the  said  State. 

The  humiliation  of  the  Majuba  fiasco  was  considered  as  a 
bagatelle  when  compared  with  the  humiliation  of  this  final  conces- 
sion, and  the  howl  of  the  country  over  Sir  George  Colley's  defeat  was 
as  nothing  to  the  roar  of  execration  that  went  up  from  all  quarters 
when  the  news  of  the  lamentable  retrocession  was  published  to  the 
world.  Mr.  Gladstone's  "magnanimity"  was  made  a  byword  in 
every  club  and  drawing-room,  for  it  was  not  then  generally  known 
that  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  course  of  his  negotiations  with  the 

}  Transvaal,  had  been  made  aware  of  a  long-standing  engagement 
between  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  State  to  back  each  other  in  the 

.  event  of  war ;  and  it  was  a  dread  of  the  formidable  prospect  of 
fighting,  as  it  were,  a  whole  Continent  that  gave  rise  to  the 
"  magnanimous "  policy  complained  of.  This  excuse,  as  after 
events  have  proved,  was  not  entirely  unsound.  Mr.  Gladstone 
certainly  understood  what  the  Conservative  Government  later  on 
failed  to  understand,  namely,  that  a  passage  of  arms  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  two  Dutch  States  in  combination  was  not  an  affair 
to  be  arranged  without  elaborate  preparation.  Still,  the  Boer 
Republics  were  not  then  in  possession  of  the  modern  artillery  that 
stood  them  so  well  in  the  recent  war :  they  could  have  been 
quelled  with  comparative  ease  if  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  had  been 
allowed  instantly  to  proceed  with  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  to  the  front 
as  originally  intended.  The  magnanimous  principle  that  stopped 
them  was  a  mistake,  as  it  was  impossible  after  the  Majuba  defeat 
or  Englishmen  again  to  live  in  the  Transvaal  under  the  yoke  of 
a  people  who  very  naturally  imagined  that  the  British  in  accepting 
their  terms  had  owned  themselves  afraid  of  them.  The  responsi- 
bility of  this  unfortunate  error  was  shared  by  the  whole  Govern- 
ment, two  members  of  whom — the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain — have  zealously  worked  to  undo  the  effect  of  their  mis- 
guided proceedings.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
then  view  of  the  matter,  and  no  better  guide  to  his  attitude  can  be 
obtained  than  his  speech  made  at  Birmingham  on  the  7th  of 
June  1881. 

He  then  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 

1  For  Convention,  see  vol.  i.  "  South  Africa  and  Transvaal  War." 
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Transvaal,  and  explained  the  annexation  as  seen  from  the  Liberal 
standpoint :  "  They  criticise,  as  they  are  entitled  to  do,  the  acts  of 
the  present  Ministry  in  severe  terms,  but  it  is  evident  that  if  they 
were  to  take  our  places  they  have  nothing  to  offer  as  an  alternative 
to  the  policy  they  condemn  but  the  old  policy  which  has  been  dis- 
credited by  the  country — the  policy  of  secret  agreements  and  open 
aggression  ;  the  policy  which  embarrassed  the  finances  of  the  Empire, 
which  harassed  our  trade  and  our  industry,  and  which  threatened 
to  involve  us  any  day  in  calamity  and  disaster.  I  am  glad  to  think 
that  the  issue  can  be  so  plainly  stated  as  it  has  been  recently  by 
Lord  Salisbury  in  the  speeches  which  he  has  delivered.  It  is  true 
that  what  he  has  said  has  been  subsequently  in  a  slight  degree 
modified  by  the  gloss  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  attempted 
to  put  upon  it.  But  then  Sir  Stafford  Northcote — he  is  retained 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  his  business  to  reassure  the  timid  and  to 
minimise  the  truculent  declarations  of  other  leaders  of  his  party, 
and  he  reminds  me  of  the  description  which  was  given  to  Madame 
Blaize  in  Goldsmith's  poem — 

'  She  strove  the  neighbourhood  to  please 

With  manners  wondrous  winning ; 
She  never  followed  wicked  ways — 
Except  when  she  was  sinning.' 

But  then  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  after  all  it  is  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  not  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  dictates  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
servative party."  This  statement  clearly  shows  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
attitude  regarding  the  responsibilities  of  chiefs,  and  convinces 
students  of  his  career  that  he  appreciated  that  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  not  himself  who  dictated  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet. 

He  went  on  to  ask :  "  Do  you  want  the  Tories  back  again  ? 
Are  you  willing  once  more  to  relegate  to  a  distant  future  all 
prospect  of  domestic  reform  in  order  to  enter  again  upon  a  policy 
of  meddlesome  interference  and  wanton  aggression.  ..."  He 
proceeded  to  explain  what  was  really  the  crux  of  the  argument 
for  and  against  annexation.  "  The  Transvaal  is  a  country  as  large 
as  France^  a  wild  and  difficult  country,  and  it  is  perfectly  evident 
to  every  one  that  if  we  are  to  hold  it  down  by  force,  we  miist  per- 
manently maintain,  say,  a  number  of  troops  at  least  equal  to  the 
number  of  our  possible  opponents.  Well,  we  know  also  that  the 
Orange  Free  State,  which  is  a  neighbouring  territory,  would  make 
common  cause  with  their  co-religionists  and  men  of  the  same 
nationality  as  those  in  the  Transvaal ;  and,  therefore  I  say  that  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  not  less  than  from  15,000  to  20,000  English 
troops  must  be  permanently  stationed  in  the  Transvaal  if  we  are  to 
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hold  that  country  by  force  and  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants* 
And  to  what  end  are  we  to  do  this  ?  To  prevent  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Empire.  Why,  the  annexation  was  only  reluctantly 
accepted  by  Lord  Carnarvon  three  years  ago.  The  possession 
has  only  been  in  our  hands  a  short  three  months,  and  it  came  into 
our  possession  upon  information  which  we  now  know  to  be  incorrect. 
And  if  we  let  them  go,  this  population  of  40,000,  a  population  less 
than  in  any  one  of  the  wards  of  this  town  in  which  I  am  speaking, 
why,  this  dismembered  Empire  of  ours  will  still  contain  250,000,000 
of  subjects  to  the  Queen,  and  that  is  a  duty  and  a  responsibility 
which  I  think  is  sufficient  even  for  the  wildest  ambition.  Well,  but 
we  are  told  that  there  is  another  course  which  has  recommended  itself 
to  some  of  our  critics,  and  that  is,  that  we  should  have  used  the 
overwhelming  forces  which  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  in  order  to  attack  the  Boers,  and  that  then,  after  we  had 
defeated  them  in  a  bloody  encounter,  military  honour  being  satisfied, 
we  might  have  retired  from  the  Transvaal,  which  we  should  have 
rendered  desolate  by  the  slaughter  of  many  of  its  brave  defenders. 
Before  such  a  recommendation  as  that  should  commend  itself  to 
your  minds  and  to  mine,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  sort 
of  people  these  are  whom  we  are  asked  to  treat  in  this  revengeful 
way.  The  Boers  are  not  naturally  a  warlike  race  ;  they  are  a  homely, 
industrious,  and  somewhat  rude  and  civilised  nation  of  farmers, 
living  on  the  produce  of  the  soil.  They  were  animated  by  a  deep 
and  somewhat  stern  religious  sentiment,  and  they  inherit  from  their 
ancestors,  the  men  who  won  the  independence  of  Holland  from  the 
oppressive  rule  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain — they  inherit  from  them  their 
unconquerable  love  of  freedom  and  liberty.  Are  not  these  qualities 
which  commend  themselves  to  men  of  the  English  race  ?  Are  they 
not  virtues  which  we  are  proud  to  believe  form  the  best  charac- 
teristics of  the  English  people?  Is  it  against  such  a  nation  that 
we  are  to  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  dread  arbitrament  of  arms  ? 
These  men  settled  in  the  Transvaal  in  order  to  escape  foreign  rule. 
They  had  had  many  quarrels  with  the  British.  They  left  their 
homes  in  Natal  as  the  English  Puritans  left  England  and  went  to 
the  United  States,  and  they  founded  a  little  republic  of  their  .own 
in  the  heart  of  Africa;  and  in  1852  we  made  a  treaty  with  them, 
and  they  agreed  to  give  up  slavery,  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed in  their  midst,  and  we  agreed  to  respect  and  to  guarantee 
their  independence.  .  .  ."  He  went  on  to  explain  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  distinctly  instructed  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  who 
was  their  representative  in  South  Africa,  not  to  take  over  the 
Transvaal  unless  he  was  satisfied  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
wished  for  the  change.  "  Well,  he  did  satisfy  himself,  as  we  know 
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now,  upon  insufficient  and  inaccurate  information.  The  annexation 
was  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  on  that 
occasion  I  was  one  of  the  small  minority  who  voted  against  the 
proceeding.  At  the  same  time  I  will  frankly  admit,  there  were  very 
strong  arguments  indeed  to  justify  the  majority  in  the  course 
which  they  took,  arguments  based  upon  the  assurances  which  were 
given  to  us  by  the  Government.  Well,  that  was  in  1877. 

"  Shortly  afterwards  the  Zulu  War  broke  out,  the  Boers  remained 
quiet.  I  dare  say  they  were  not  unnaturally  very  gratified  to  see  the 
English  doing  their  work  for  them,  fighting  and  destroying  their 
former  enemies.  At  all  events,  they  contented  themselves  with 
protests,  and  memorials,  and  deputations  to  this  country.  The  late 
Government  rejected  their  petitions,  and  refused  to  consider  the 
question,  and  so  matters  stood  when  we  came  into  office.  About 
that  time  we  are  all  agreed — there  was  no  difference  of  opinion — 
that  the  original  annexation  was  a  mistake  ;  that  it  ought  never  to 
have  been  made  ;  and  then  there  arose  the  question,  could  it  then 
be  undone  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  do  evil ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  it,  or  to  get  things  back  again  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  which  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  untouched. 
We  were  in  possession  of  information  to  the  effect  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  were  reconciled  to  annexa- 
tion. We  were  told  that  if  we  reversed  the  decision  of  the  late 
Government  there  was  a  great  probability  of  civil  war  and  anarchy, 
and,  acting  upon  these  representations,  we  decided  that  we  could 
not  recommend  the  Queen  to  relinquish  her  sovereignty  ;  but  we 
assured  the  Boers  that  we  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
granting  to  them  the  freest  and  the  most  complete  local  institutions 
which  are  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  South  Africa.  Well,  you 
know  it  is  very  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event.  It  is  easy  to  see 
now  that  we  did  wrong  in  so  deciding.  I  frankly  admit  that  we 
made  a  mistake.  I  say  that,  whatever  the  risk  was — and  I  believe 
it  was  a  great  one — of  civil  war  or  anarchy  in  the  Transvaal  if  we 
had  reversed  the  decision,  it  was  not  so  great  a  danger  as  that 
which  we  actually  incurred  by  maintaining  the  wrongdoing  of  our 
predecessors." 

He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  kind  of  information  that 
prompted  Government  action,  and  the  nature  of  despatches 
received  almost  to  the  date  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  "  We 
received  a  despatch,  dated  November  18,  from  Sir  Owen  Lanyon, 
who  was  administrating  the  Transvaal,  in  which  he  said :  *  Three- 
fourths  of  the  population  are  secretly  in  favour  of  annexation.  The 
action  of  a  few  agitators  must  not  be  taken  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  and  there  is  not  much,  if  any,  cause  for  anxiety  in  the  state  of 
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affairs.'  In  a  despatch,  dated  December  5,  he  repeated  similar  senti- 
ments. On  December  16,  barely  ten  days  later,  the  Boers  broke 
out  into  open  insurrection.  They  established  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  they  hoisted  the  old  flag  of  the  Republic  at  Heidelberg. 
Well,  there  was  then,  at  all  events,  no  longer  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  as  to  the  state  of  affairs.  It  was  perfectly  evident,  under  those 
altered  conditions,  that  we  should  have  to  make  new  arrangements  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  guarantees,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  safety  of  loyal 
settlers,  if  there  were  any  such,  in  the  Transvaal ;  in  the  second 
place,  of  the  native  population  who  had  accepted  our  rule  ;  and,  in 
the  third  place,  against  the  recurrence  of  quarrels  with  native  tribes 
across  the  borders,  which  might  lead  to  difficulties  in  South  Africa. 
And  therefore  we  hurried  forward  reinforcements  with  such  speed 
that  when,  later  on,  the  conditions  of  peace  were  arranged  by  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  he  had  under  his  command  something  like  12,000 
troops — more  than  the  total  adult  male  population  of  the  whole  of 
the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal.  Well  now,  just  let  me  say  in  passing,  I 
have  used  the  name  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood.  He  is  known  to  you  ;  he 
is  known  to  every  Englishman  as  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers,  as  one 
of  the  most  skilful  commanders  in  the  British  service.  But  I  say 
that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  he  has  earned  a  higher  title  to  admira- 
tion, and  to  the  respect  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  by  his  loyalty  in 
carrying  out  satisfactory  terms  of  settlement,  by  resisting  the  tempta- 
tion, which  might  well  be  strong  to  a  soldier,  of  using  his  overwhelm- 
ing force  in  order  to  revenge  a  military  disaster,  than  he  would  have 
done  if  he  had  won  the  greatest  victory,  or  had  entered  the  Trans- 
vaal in  triumph  over  the  dead  bodies  of  its  slain.  Well,  now,  while 
the  Government  were  preparing  for  every  event,  we  did  not  think 
that  we  were  justified — and  it  is  for  you  to  say  how  far  you  agree 
with  us — we  did  not  think  we  were  justified  in  closing  the  door  to 
a  peaceful  settlement.  The  overtures  for  this  settlement  came  in 
the  first  instance  from  President  Brand,  a  man  who  is  deserving  of 
the  hearty  recognition  of  every  friend  of  peace.  He  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Orange  Free  State.  He  has  done  his  best  to  prevent 
his  fellow-countrymen  from  going  into  the  war,  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood.  And,  in  the  second  place,  over- 
tures came  from  the  Boer  leaders.  Mr.  Kruger,  their  Vice- Presi- 
dent, wrote  to  Sir  George  Colley  to  say  that  he  was  confident  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause  ;  and  he  was  so  certain  that  the  English 
people,  if  they  only  knew  the  true  facts,  would  do  him  right,  he  was 
willing  to  submit  the  case  to  a  Royal  Commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Queen.  Well,  sir,  we  thought  that  those  were  terms  which 
ought  to  be  accepted ;  and  we  instructed  Sir  George  Colley,  if 
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certain  conditions  could  be  obtained,  to  arrange  for  a  settlement  upon 
that  basis.  Among  the  conditions,  the  first  and  most  important  was 
that  the  Boers  should  desist  from  armed  opposition.  Well,  while  the 
correspondence  was  going  on,  in  the  midst  of  the  negotiations, 
unfortunately,  on  three  several  occasions,  the  British  troops,  march- 
ing in  inferior  numbers  to  attack  the  strong  position  of  the  Boers, 
met  with  a  repulse.  Those  events  were  deplored  by  us,  as  they 
must  be  by  every  one,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  us  to  constitute  a  reason 
why  we  should  withdraw  the  offer  which  we  had  previously  made." 
Vigorously  he  supported  the  magnanimous  arguments  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  by  saying :  "  We  did  not  think  the  English  people  would 
feel  themselves  humiliated  because  their  Government  had  not  per- 
sisted in  a  course  of  oppression,  because  they  had  accepted  terms 
which  were  the  greatest  that  even  victory  could  give  them.  We  are  a 

treat  and  powerful  nation.  What  is  the  use  of  being  great  and  power- 
il  if  we  are  afraid  to  admit  an  error  when  we  are  conscious  of  it  ?  " 
This  last  sentence  was  highly  characteristic,  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
wonderful  level-headedness  has  taught  him  throughout  his  career  to 
act  on  the  principle,  here  and  elsewhere  advocated,  never  to  be  afraid 
to  admit  an  error.  If  he  has  been  guilty  of  errors,  it  can  certainly 
never  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  doggedly  persisted  in  maintaining  an 
error  after  once  he  has  convinced  himself  of  his  mistake.  Would  that 
many  more  politicians  would  follow  his  courageous  example  !  In  the 
early  part  of  his  speech  we  read  of  the  sound  reasons  that  prompted 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  act  as  he  did,  and  in  the  question,  "  Are  you  willing 
to  relegate  to  a  distant  future  all  prospect  of  domestic  reform,"  we 
discover  the  impatience  of  his  mind  at  the  time  spent  in  foreign 
policy  while  matters  at  home  cried  to  him  for  correction.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  left  Birmingham  for  a 
specific  purpose,  and  until  that  purpose  (his  three  F's)  was  fairly 
advanced  he  was  content  to  accept  matters  outside  his  special  arena 
as  they  were  represented  by  the  terms  of  his  party. 

He  then  alluded  to  the  Irish  question  that  was  momently  growing 
in  importance  —  and  his  allusion  is  very  valuable  as  showing  his 
clear  objection  to  separation.  "  The  state  of  Ireland  during  the  last 
half  century  has  been  of  almost  chronic  disorder.  Here  you  have 
a  people  who,  by  consent  of  friend  and  foe,  are  remarkable  in 
ordinary  times  for  their  obedience  to  the  ordinary  law — a  people 
whose  history  is  signalised  by  an  extraordinary  and  admirable 
absence  of  ordinary  crime,  and  yet  you  have  them  from  time  to 
time  breaking  out  into  paroxysms  of  agrarian  violence  and  dis- 
order. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  perfectly  evident  to  every 
right-thinking  man  that  the  causes  of  this  disorder  are  more  deep- 
seated  than  Mr.  Smith  chooses  to  suppose,  and  that  they  are  not  to 
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be  found  in  the  action  of  this  or  of  any  previous  Government.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  people  themselves,  and  we 
must  cut  deep  if  we  want  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  .  .  ." 

He  then  described  as  the  only  remedy  of  the  past — coercion. 
"  But  why  have  I  laid  before  you  this  statement  of  what  happened 
so  long  ago  ?  It  is  because  I  think  that  the  experience  of  much 
which  has  happened  since  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim  which 
Mr.  Bright  laid  down  in  this  hall  some  months  ago,  and  which  has 
been  much  questioned  since,  and  which  says  that  force  is  no  remedy. 
Mind,  that  does  not  say  that  force  may  not  be  necessary — but  it  is 
no  remedy.  If  a  man  is  ill — if  he  suffers  from  fever,  and  becomes 
delirious,  his  friends  may  properly  put  a  strait-waistcoat  on  him 
to  prevent  him  from  injuring  himself  and  those  around  him.  But 
the  man  who  did  this,  and  who  said  that  he  thought  it  to  be  a  cure 
and  a  specific  for  the  fever,  would  be  considered  by  all  of  us  to  be 
out  of  his  senses.  The  Government  of  a  free  country  is  bound  to 
take  every  step,  every  means  in  its  power,  in  order  to  secure  obedi- 
ence to  the  law.  The  law  is  the  safeguard  of  the  liberty  of  every 
one  of  us.  The  law  means  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  if  any  class  sets  itself  above  the  law,  and  if  a  Govern- 
ment should  abet  them  in  this,  then  I  say  there  would  be  an  end  of 
all  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  our  personal  liberties.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Government — any  Government — is  bound  to  do  its 
best  to  alter  and  amend  the  law  where  it  thinks  it  to  be  unjust. 
These  are  two  duties  of  a  Government  which  run  together  and  which 
cannot  be  separated.  The  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  when  he  was 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  was  addressing  himself  to  a  somewhat  similar 
subject,  said  one  of  the  wisest  things  which,  I  believe,  he  ever  spoke. 
He  described  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  then  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  he  wound  up  by  saying,  '  What  should  be  the  duty, 
under  these  circumstances,  of  an  English  statesman  ?  Your  duty  is 
to  effect  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means  all  that  a  revolution 
would  effect  by  force/ "  He  went  on  to  explain  why  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Land  Act  of  1870  was  not  a  complete  success. 

"Its  partial  failure  was  due  to  two  things.  It  was  due,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords — who  on  this,  as  on 
so  many  other  previous  occasions,  mutilated  and  destroyed  the  effect 
of  bills  sent  up  to  it  from  the  Lower  House — and  it  was  partly  due 
to  the  action  of  some  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  who  unwisely 
attempted  to  escape  from  the  conditions  of  the  Act  —  conditions 
which  might  have  enabled  them  to  establish  on  a  firm  and  friendly 
footing  their  relations  with  their  tenants,  and  who  by  slow  degrees 
raised  the  rents  upon  the  holders  of  land  until  the  burden  became 
too  great  to  be  borne.  Between  1870  and  1876  there  was  over  a 
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large  part  of  Ireland  a  great  rise  in  rents.  This  took  place,  not  in 
jumps  but  in  small  gradual  advances,  no  single  one  of  which  the 
tenant  felt  himself  justified  in  refusing,  although  the  effect  of  the 
whole  of  them  together  was  that,  although  he  could  just  pay  his  way 
in  good  times,  when  the  bad  seasons  came  he  was  ruined  hopelessly, 
and  had  to  leave  and  give  up  his  means  of  livelihood. 

"  These  facts  we  laid  before  Parliament  from  time  to  time.  Un- 
fortunately they  could  not  secure  either  the  attention  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment or  the  attention  of  the  Government.  I  have  seen  it  stated, 
and  I  believe  it  was  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  an  Irishman  of  some 
note  and  weight,  that  if  in  1875  the  then  Government  had  brought 
in  a  bill  to  protect  the  tenants  against  the  exactions  of  unfair  rents, 
there  would  have  been  no  agitation  and  no  trouble  whatever  in  Ireland. 
Unfortunately  they  did  nothing,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  has 
been  only  too  often  the  case  in  Irish  affairs  when  we  have  attempted 
to  redress  grievances  after  too  long  a  delay,  and  we  have  had  to 
pay  an  increasing  penalty  every  day  that  we  have  postponed  our 
necessary  action.  Well,  now,  after  this  there  came  the  recent 
famine.  The  Government  made  large  grants  of  money  in  aid  of 
the  Irish  people,  grants  which,  I  am  afraid,  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  never  relieved  the  sufferers  for  whom  they  were  intended  ; 
but  they  refused  absolutely  to  do  anything  towards  amending  the 
law.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  that  the  Land  League  was 
firs*,  formed.  It  was  started  in  the  last  session  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, and  from  that  day  Irish  discontent  has  assumed  an  organised 
form.  Well,  then,  we  took  office ;  we  took  office  pledged  by  the 
declarations  of  almost  every  member  of  the  Ministry,  by  our  avowed 
sympathies,  by  our  known  convictions,  to  do  our  very  best  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  seek  out  the  cause,  the  deep  underlying 
cause,  of  Irish  disaffection,  and,  if  possible,  to  remove  it  by  legisla- 
tion. But  events  moved  too  quickly  for  us.  Before  we  were  well 
seated  in  office,  before  we  had  obtained  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners which  we  appointed  to  examine  into  this  matter,  we 
were  called  upon  to  deal  with  one  phase  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  We 
did  not  hesitate.  We  sacrificed  all  our  preconceived  plans  and 
schemes  ;  we  gave  up  the  programme  which  we  had  recommended 
to  Parliament  ;  we  stopped,  we  delayed  proceeding  with  English 
and  Scotch  business,  and  we  introduced  a  bill — the  Compensation 
for  Disturbance  Bill — which  occupied  many  weeks  of  time,  and 
which,  as  you  know,  led  to  a  very  protracted  session. 

"  You  recollect,"  he  continued,  "the  solemn  warning  which  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  urging  the  acceptance  of  that  bill  upon  the  House  of 
Commons,  addressed  to  us  in  reference  to  the  state  of  affairs.  He 
said,  '  Ireland  stands  within  measurable  distance  of  civil  war/ 
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and  he  urged  that  this  bill  should  be  accepted  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Government,  necessary  to  strengthen  their  hands,  and  to  enable 
them  to  secure  obedience  to  law  and  order.  Well,  the  warning  was 
neglected — the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  bill,  and,  I  say,  never 
in  the  history  of  that  House  has  it  committed  a  more  unwise  and  a 
more  unpatriotic  act.  If  that  bill  had  been  passed,  we  had  the 
assurance  of  the  Irish  Land  League  themselves  that  they  could  not 
have  successfully  continued  their  agitation.  The  bill  was  rejected, 
and  civil  war  has  begun.  Class  is  arrayed  against  class  in  social 
strife,  and  now  30,000  soldiers  and  12,000  policemen  are  barely 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Government  to  protect  the  lives  and  the 
property  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in  Ireland.  Well,  it  is  said  some- 
times that  we  ought  to  have  had  another  session  of  Parliament,  and 
that  the  bill  should  be  sent  up  again  to  the  Lords.  Our  critics 
seem  to  forget  that  we  are  not  a  despotic  Government,  and  that  we 
have  not  the  power  to  do  what  we  will.  WTe  can  only  try  what 
Parliamentary  rules  will  allow  us,  and  if  we  had  called  another 
session  of  Parliament,  and  if  we  had  sent  up  the  bill  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  inasmuch  as  we  were  only  able  to  secure  a  trifling  majority 
in  its  favour  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  first  night,  I  believe 
it  is  possible  that  the  bill  would  have  been  again  rejected.  Well, 
then,  it  is  said  that  we  might  have  dissolved  Parliament  ;  but 
if  you  consider  that  we  had  only  had  a  general  election  a  few 
months  before,  the  effect  of  such  a  proposal  at  a  time  when 
Ireland  was  seething  with  disaffection,  I  think  you  will  feel  that  it 
is  one  which  no  reasonable  man  would  make,  and  which  no  prudent 
Government  would  be  able  seriously  to  consider.  What  is  to  be 
done  now  ? 

"  The  Tories  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  course  which 
we  ought  to  pursue.  By  the  mouths  of  their  leaders,  by  their 
organs  in  the  press,  they  urge  upon  the  Government  to  put  aside 
at  once  the  Land  Bill,  any  pretence  of  remedial  measures,  and  to 
go  to  Parliament  for  more  and  more  coercion,  and  for  other  and 
kindred  measures."  Mr.  Chamberlain  proceeded  to  describe  his 
hatred  of  coercion,  but  admitted  that  he  hated  disorder  more. 

"We  have  brought  in  a  Land  Bill,"  he  went  on.  "We  have 
offered  our  message  of  peace  to  the  Irish  people.  It  is  a  bill, 
indeed,  which  Lord  Salisbury  professes  he  cannot  understand ;  but 
I  don't  find  that  his  want  of  intelligence  has  prevented  him  from 
denouncing  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  It  is  a  bill  which  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  appears  to  consider  of  no  importance,  for  he  urges  the 
Government  to  give  to  the  House  of  Commons  some  proposals  of 
real  serious  legislation  which  would  justify  the  absence  of  obstructive 
proceedings.  But  this  bill,  which  Lord  Salisbury  cannot  under- 
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stand,  this  bill  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  thinks  to  be  of  no 
importance,  has  been,  I  am  glad  to  say,  accepted  generally  in  its 
main  principles,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  conceived,  by  all 
that  is  most  reasonable  and  intelligent  amongst  the  Irish  people.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  susceptible  of  amendment,  but  I  say 
that  it  stands,  and,  speaking  generally  of  its  main  provisions,  that  it 
has  been  welcomed  by  the  majority  of  the  Irish  press.  It  has  been 
frankly  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  whole  of  Ulster.  It  has  been 
approved — I  am  always  speaking  of  its  main  proposals — it  has  been 
approved  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and,  let  me  say  in  passing, 
that  although  there  had  been  of  course  some  exceptions,  I  think 
the  action  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  during  these 
disturbances  has  been  on  the  whole  worthy  of  their  cloth  and  of 
their  religion,  and  that  the  influence  to  which  their  sympathies  with 
the  people  justly  entitle  them  has  been  exercised  on  the  whole  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order.  Well,  sir,  this  bill,  as  I  say,  has  been 
accepted  in  its  main  provisions  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  It 
has  been  accepted  by  the  representatives  of  Ireland.  Out  of  101 
of  them,  only  seven  were  found  to  vote  against  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill,  and  of  those  seven,  three,  I  believe,  were  members 
of  the  late  Government.  Well,  now,  this  bill  was  accepted  as, 
at  all  events,  a  basis  of  a  satisfactory  settlement.  We  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  do  everything  which  lies  within  our  power  to  carry  it 
to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  We  have  staked  our 
existence  upon  it.  There  is  no  possibility  of  retreat.  Well,  now, 
just  let  me  tell  you  in  a  few  words  what  this  bill  which  Lord 
Salisbury  cannot  understand  really  is.  I  fancy  that  the  intelligence 
of  Birmingham  working-men  will  at  least  be  equal  to  this  strain  on 
Lord  Salisbury's  attention.  This  is  a  bill  which  provides,  in  the 
first  place,  for  an  impartial  tribunal,  to  which  every  small  tenant  in 
Ireland  can  go  in  order  to  fix  a  fair  rent  between  himself  and  his 
landlord  if  they  should  happen  to  disagree.  This  bill  permits  every 
small  tenant  to  sell  his  goodwill  or  tenant  right  for  the  best  price  he 
can  get  for  it,  if  he  wishes  to  exchange  or  leave  his  holding  ;  and  in 
this  way  it  secures  him  absolutely  in  all  the  improvements  which  he 
may  make  upon  the  land.  It  gives  to  him  also  security  of  tenure 
in  his  holding,  provided  he  fulfils  the  reasonable  requirements  and 
conditions  of  the  tenancy.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  it  affords 
facilities  greater  than  have  ever  been  suggested  before,  whereby 
many  of  those  tenants,  at  all  events,  will  be  able  on  reasonable  and 
moderate  terms  to  acquire  full  possession  of  the  land  which  they 
now  till  as  occupying  tenants.  Now,  a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  a 
month  or  two,  must  settle  the  fate  of  the  Government  and  the  fate 
of  this  measure, 
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"  May  we  not  call  a  truce,  under  these  circumstances,  in  the  bitter 
civil  war  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  going  on  ?  I  appeal  to  the  land- 
lords first,  who  have  in  many  cases  been  very  long-suffering  and 
patient,  to  have  yet  a  little  more  forbearance  with  their  tenants,  at 
all  events  during  the  time  which  must  intervene  before  their  rela- 
tions with  them  are  finally  settled.  I  hope  also  that  I  may  venture 
to  appeal  to  the  Irish  people.  I  appeal  to  them,  as  I  appealed  to 
them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  without  success  before — I  appeal  to  them 
not  to  play  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  I  appeal  to  them  not 
to  make  the  policy  of  conciliation  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  for  us 
by  racts  of  violence  and  disorder,  which  every  honest  man  condemns. 
I  believe  that  if  we  could  tide  over  this  intervening  time,  or  if  we 
could  by  some  magic  power  secure  the  immediate  passage  of  ftiis 
bill,  that  we  should  have  a  settlement  of  this  disastrous  state  of 
things.  The  Tories  say  that  it  would  not  be  a  final  settlement. 
Well,  perhaps  not.  There  is  no  finality  in  politics,  and  every  gene- 
ration in  turn  must  solve  its  own  problems,  and  carry  forward  to  a 
successful  issue  its  own  reform.  But  at  least  we  should  have  done 
our  duty — at  least  we  should  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
moment,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  until  some  new  grievance  might 
arise  to  be  dealt  with,  I  hope,  with  equal  justice  and  equal  prompti- 
tude, until  such  time  as  we  should  have  established  the  relations  of 
the  Irish  people  on  a  satisfactory  footing."  Mr.  Chamberlain  then 
pointed  out  that  there  were  Tories  and  Land-Leaguers  who  did  not 
want  a  settlement  of  the  question,  that  the  Government  had  to  deal 
with  the  ill-concealed  hostility  of  certain  sections  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Irish  party. 

"  Mr.  Parnell  and  those  who  follow  him  have  never  concealed 
the  fact  that  their  chief  object  is  not  the  removal  of  grievances 
in  Ireland,  but  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England.  Why, 
only  a  few  months  ago  Mr.  Parnell,  speaking  in  Ireland,  said 
that  he  would  never  have  joined  the  Land  League,  he  would  have 
taken  no  part  in  this  great  agitation  which  has  been  called  into 
existence  to  redeem  the  Irish  people  from  the  consequences  of 
centuries  of  wrong,  he  would  have  taken  no  part  in  that  agitation 
if  he  had  not  thought  it  would  have  helped  him  in  the  Nationalist 
and  Separatist  movement  in  which  he  chiefly  takes  an  interest. 
How  can  we  satisfy  these  men  ?  Our  object  is  not  the  same  as  theirs  ; 
we  want  to  remove  every  just  cause  of  grievance.  They  want  to 
magnify  grievances  and  to  intensify  differences.  We  want  to  unite 
the  Irish  people  and  the  English  and  the  Scotch  in  bonds  of  amity. 
We  want,  I  say,  to  bind  the  Irish  people  to  this  country  in  bonds  of 
amity  and  cordial  union,  just  as  much  as  Scotland  is  united  to  Eng- 
land, although  the  time  was  when  Scotland  felt  as  bitter  a  hostility  to 
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the  union  as  Irishmen  now  profess  to  feel.  Well,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  find  that  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  referred 
don't  openly  oppose  the  Land  Bill,  because,  I  believe,  they  are  well 
aware  that  their  constituents  would  not  justify  them  in  such  a 
course.  But  they  are  not  unwilling  to  put  obstacles  in  its  way. 
They  are  not  unwilling  to  raise  motions  for  adjournment,  or  to  put 
questions  which  lead  to  debate,  and  which  take  up  the  precious  time 
of  the  House  which  ought  to  be  expended  solely  in  the  promotion 
of  this  measure ;  and,  above  all,  they  try  by  agitation  to  force  upon 
the  Government  impossible  concessions,  the  effect  of  which,  if  only 
we  were  to  accept  them,  they  know  would  be  that  the  bill  would 
very  likely  be  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  would 
certainly  be  rejected  by  the  House  of  Peers.  Now,  I  observe,  at  a 
meeting  which  was  held  on  Sunday  last  in  Hyde  Park,  Mr.  Parnell 
made  a  suggestion  that  the  Government  should  refuse  in  the  future 
to  allow  the  soldiery  or  police  in  Ireland  to  be  employed  in  the 
protection  of  the  officers  who  are  carrying  out  the  law.  Well,  now, 
I  don't  think  that  Mr.  Parnell  himself  sees  exactly  the  whole  of  the 
fatal  consequences  which  would  follow  the  adoption  of  such  a  sug- 
gestion. Let  us  see  what  it  amounts  to.  It  amounts  to  this,  that 
any  Government  that  thinks  a  law  unjust  should  at  once  set  itself 
above  the  law,  and  should  refuse  to  allow  that  law  tc  be  put  in 
force.  What  is  it  which  gives  security  to  all  of  us?  What  is  it 
which  enables  every  one  of  you — the  humblest  among  you — to  feel 
that  your  homes  are  protected  from  violence,  and  that  the  persons 
and  lives  of  those  who  are  dear  to  you  are  safe  from  outrages  ? 
Why,  it  is  the  sense  that  you  have  the  support  and  assistance  of 
the  law,  so  long  as  you  obey  the  law.  And  it  is  the  sense  that 
behind  the  law  there  is  all  the  force  of  an  all  mighty  empire,  all  the 
power  that  the  strongest  Government  can  wield.  I  say,  if  you  take 
this  security  from  us,  you  take  from  us  everything  which  guarantees 
our  liberties  and  our  freedom.  It  is  all  very  well  for  us  now  to  say 
this  law  is  unjust.  The  Tory  Government  which  follows  us  may 
think  another  law  equally  open  to  objection,  and  Government  after 
Government  will  set  up  a  separate  despotism  of  its  own,  and  the 
freedom  and  liberties  of  three  kingdoms  will  be  destroyed.  Well, 
but  there  are  other  considerations  also  which  must  be  weighed  in 
this  matter.  An  eviction  may  be,  and  in  some  cases  it  is,  a  harsh 
and  oppressive  act,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be — no  one  can 
deny  it — it  may  be  the  only  way  which  a  landlord  may  have  to 
obtain  a  fair  and  moderate  rent,  upon  which  the  livelihood  of  himself 
and  family  depends.  I  say  that  in  such  a  case  as  I  have  described 
the  landlord's  rent  is  as  much  his  property  as  your  coat  or  your 
money  is  yours.  A  member — Mr.  Parnell — in  the  House  of  Commons 
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tells  us  that  the  advice  which  he  has  given  to  Irish  tenants  is  that 
they  are  not  to  pay  unjust  rents.  Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  about  such  a  proposition  as  that.  Is  every  man  to  be  judge 
in  his  own  case  what  is  just  and  what  is  unjust  ?  I  don't  think  even 
the  best  and  most  honest  amongst  us  would  be  trusted  in  every 
case  to  pay  his  full  debts  under  such  circumstances  as  these.  But 
unfortunately  this  is  not  all.  Whatever  Mr.  Parnell  may  do,  other 
leaders  of  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  have  advised 
the  people  not  to  pay  any  rent  at  all.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  in  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  cases,  unfortunately,  the  Irish  tenantry  are 
following  this  baneful  advice.  Well,  now,  the  problem  before  the 
Government  is  not  a  small  one.  What  we  want  to  find  out  is  this. 
We  want  to  try  how  we  can  protect  the  honest  tenant  from  the 
unjust  procedure  on  the  part  of  a  cruel  and  harsh  landlord,  and  we 
want,  on  the  other  hand,  to  do  that  so  that  we  may  not  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  dishonest  tenant  in  his  dishonesty,  and  help 
working-men  to  take  advantage  of  this  agitation  to  rob  their  credi- 
tors, refusing,  with  money  in  their  pockets,  to  pay  their  landlords, 
who,  perhaps,  are  poorer  than  themselves."  He  pointed  out  that 
the  bill  had  also  been  delayed  by  the  action  of  the  Tories,  who  are 
striving  by  amendments  and  by  discussion  to  force  upon  the  Govern- 
ment provisions  for  the  compensation  of  the  landlords  for  what  they 
call  the  confiscation  of  their  property. 

"  I  very  much  doubt  whether  these  amendments  are  suggested 
by  Irish  landlords,  who,  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  are  only  anxious  for  a 
reasonable  settlement.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  suggested 
by  English  landlords,  who  are  afraid  of  inconvenient  precedents. 
But  in  any  case,  I  say  that  these  amendments  are  unreasonable,  and 
ought  to  be  rejected.  What  have  we  to  compensate  the  landlords 
of  Ireland  for?  We  do  not  propose  to  do  anything  above  and 
beyond  this — to  make  compulsory  upon  all  landlords  the  practice 
which  we  are  assured  the  majority  of  landlords,  and  certainly  of 
good  landlords,  certainly  adopt.  Good  landlords  do  not  rack-rent 
their  tenants.  Why  should  bad  landlords  be  compensated  for  a 
legal  right  which  they  cannot  equitably  exercise  ?  A  good  landlord 
will  not  forfeit  the  property  or  the  improvements  of  his  tenants, 
and  he  will  not  lightly  evict  from  his  holding — which  perhaps  is 
the  only  means  of  livelihood  which  the  tenant  has — a  man  who, 
by  himself  and  his  family,  has  remained  perhaps  longer  on  the 
ground  even  than  the  landlord  who  is  in  authority  over  him  ;  and 
bad  landlords  have  done  this  in  some  cases,  and  might  do  in  many 
more,  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  they  have  any  right  to  claim 
compensation  for  the  restriction  and  limitation  of  powers  which  they 
ought  never  to  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy.  In  our  English 
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legislation  there  are  numberless  precedents  in  which  legal  rights 
have  been  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  public  morality  and  public 
interest  and  have  been  restricted  and  limited,  and  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  such  cases  in  which  compensation  has  been  given  to  those 
who  have  been  thus  treated.  Irish  landlords  must  look  for  their 
real  compensation  for  any  sacrifice,  if  sacrifice  it  be  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  make,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  some  restriction 
of  their  rights  that  their  relations  with  their  tenants  can  possibly 
be  replaced  in  a  friendly  and  satisfactory  condition  ;  and  as  the 
rights  of  Irish  landlords  are  now  only  maintained  by  the  presence 
of  an  English  garrison,  and  would  not  exist  for  a  moment  if  that 
garrison  were  removed,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  English  people 
who  maintain  the  garrison  are  entitled  to  a  voice  in  settling  the 
conditions  under  which  the  protection  which  they  give  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  afforded." 

This  speech  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  exposition  of  the 
views  of  the  whole  Cabinet  at  that  period.  Meanwhile  came 
a  fresh  complication  in  Egypt,  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  a  general  "  hedging  to  lose "  in  our 
relations  with  Russia  and  Turkey.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
in  1875  Mr.  Disraeli  purchased  for  England  the  Khedive's 
interest  in  the  Suez  Canal,  which  purchase  gave  Great  Britain  a 
stake  in  Egypt,  and  virtually  committed  her  for  ever  to  exercise  a 
certain  protection  over  the  neighbouring  country.  Now  Turkey 
got  her  back  up  in  consequence  of  a  species  of  European  Concert, 
arranged  by  Lord  Granville,  to  force  her  into  executing  her  covenant 
with  Montenegro,  Armenia,  and  Greece  ;  and  though  she  grudgingly 
complied,  determined  to  make  herself  objectionable  in  Egypt.  Un- 
doubtedly the  rebellion  of  Arabi,  at  which  the  Khedive,  and  behind 
him  his  lord  the  Sultan,  winked  the  eye  was  not  an  uninspired  affair. 
Anything  that  would  release  Egypt  from  the  Anglo-French 
control  was  welcome  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  England  and  France 
in  combination  would  never  be  induced  to  resist ;  but  they  did,  in  a 
fashion.  The  French  had  orders  from  their  Government  to  make 
a  naval  demonstration,  but  not  to  go  into  action.  Thus  it  happened 
that  when  Arabi  began  to  fortify  Alexandria  against  the  British 
flag  and  Admiral  Seymour  ordered  him  to  desist,  his  disobedience 
was  punished  by  bombardment  by  the  British  alone.  France  was 
not  inclined  to  assist.  Action  once  taken  had  to  be  followed  up 
by  a  military  expedition,  and  the  Gladstonians  to  their  dismay 
found  themselves  embarked  on  a  war. 

The  bombardment  of  Alexandria  took  place  on  the  loth  of  July, 
and  on  the  24th  the  Prime  Minister  moved  a  vote  of  credit  for 
^2,300,000,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  started  off  for  Egypt.  The 
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victory  of  Tel-el- Kebir  followed.  In  spite  of  the  expenditure  of 
money  and  blood  it  was  decided,  however,  that  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  was  not  to  be  of  a  permanent  character.  At  the  hint  of  war 
Mr.  Bright,  who  had  not  objected  to  the  previous  Boer  War,  took 
umbrage  and  resigned.  His  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  Dodson  (Lord 
Monk-Bretton),  while  that  of  the  last  Minister  was  left  open  for  Sir 
Charles  Dilke. 

The  two  confederates,  as  they  were  called — Sir  Charles  Dilke 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain — were  now  side  by  side;  their  mutual  Re- 
publicanism, the  natural  philosophy  of  young  men  who  feel  they 
have  great  stuff  in  them,  brought  them  primarily  into  sympathy,  and 
their  objection  to  war  rested  not  so  much  on  the  principle  as  on  the 
necessity  to  do  the  thing  done,  well.  From  war  with  Egypt  they 
were  naturally  averse.  It  brought  England  into  collision  with 
French  interests,  and  a  rapprochement  between  France  and  England 
they  viewed  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  both  nations.  Un- 
fortunately, to  us  the  Suez  Canal  means  even  more  than  it  does  to 
France,  and  as  our  connecting  link  with  India  we  were  bound  to 
protect  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  regretted  the  necessity  for  interference 
in  Egypt,  but  he  saw  later  that  if  we  did  not  restore  order  France 
would  have  to  step  in  and  do  so,  and  Great  Britain  was  too  far 
entangled  to  retire  with  credit  from  the  position  she  had  taken  up. 
In  a  speech  at  Birmingham  in  March  1883  he  defended  the  policy 
of  the  Government  against  Lord  Salisbury's  condemnation,  con- 
gratulated the  Gladstone  Government  that  rebellion  had  been  put 
down,  that  peace  and  order  were  restored,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  improving,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  shortly  the 
Egyptian  people  might  become  participators  in  the  administration  of 
their  own  affairs.  He  declared  that  there  was  not  a  single  member 
of  the  Government  that  had  not  deplored  the  necessity  for  inter- 
ference, and  expressed  the  belief  that  Lord  Salisbury's  policy 
as  a  substitute  would  have  plunged  the  country  into  a  conflict  with 
France. 

In  after  years  he  had  the  great  courage  to  make  at  Birmingham 
a  public  avowal  of  his  change  of  mind.  This  was  one  of  the 
splendid  acts  which  none  but  a  great  man  could  have  brought 
himself  to  accomplish.  Minor  men  would  pigheadedly  have 
hum'd  and  haw'd  to  cover  their  wavering  convictions.  He 
boldly  said  (March  14,  1890,  Birmingham):  "  I  am  going  to  make 
a  confession.  I  admit  I  am  one  of  those — my  views,  I  think,  were 
shared  by  the  whole  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Gladstone — who  regretted 
the  necessity  for  the  occupation  of  Egypt.  I  thought  that  England 
had  so  much  to  do,  such  enormous  obligations  and  responsibilities, 
that  we  might  well  escape,  if  we  could,  this  addition  to  them. 
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When  the  Occupation  was  forced  on  us  I  looked  forward  to  an 
early — even  an  immediate — evacuation.  The  confession  I  have  to 
make  is,  that  having  seen  what  is  the  nature  of  the  task  we  have 
undertaken,  and  what  progress  we  have  already  made  towards 
its  accomplishment,  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  say  it  would 
be  unworthy  of  this  great  nation  if  we  did  not  rise  to  the  full 
height  of  our  duty  and  complete  our  work  before  we  left  the 
country."  He  then  declared  that  we  had  not  the  right,  however 
we  might  desire  it,  to  abandon  a  responsibility  that  had  been  cast 
on  us,  and  a  work  which  already  gave  such  promise  of  advance 
to  people  with  whose  destinies  we  had  become  involved," 

But  to  return  to  the  Government  of  1880-85,  and  to  the 
narration  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  moves. 
The  withdrawal  from  Candahar  and  the  "magnanimity"  shown 
to  the  Boers  sank  almost  into  insignificance  before  the  tragic 
blunder  that  caused  the  loss  of  the  defender  of  Khartoum.  After 
the  battle  of  Tel-el- Kebir,  and  the  restoration  of  order  in 
Egypt  and  the  establishment  of  Tewfik  Pasha  as  ruler,  it  was 
hoped  that  Egypt  could  be  left  to  govern  itself.  But  an  insur- 
rection in  the  Soudan  and  the  triumph  of  the  Mahdi  over  the 
Egyptian  forces  brought  about  fresh  responsibilities.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  support  the  Egyptian  Government  and  protect  the  provinces 
that  were  being  overrun  by  the  wild  hordes.  Hicks  Pasha  with  a  force 
had  been  sent  to  occupy  Khartoum,  but  his  army  was  annihilated ; 
and  Osman  Pasha  made  short  work  of  other  Egyptian  troops  that 
were  pushed  to  the  rescue.  The  Mahdi  now  threatened  Khartoum, 
and  General  Gordon,  who  had  advised  the  holding  of  the  place, 
was  left  there  to  sustain  the  siege.  There  was  at  the  time  perfect 
belief  that  at  the  appointed  moment  he  would  be  relieved,  if,  indeed, 
he  did  not  relieve  himself.  All  relied  on  his  ability  to  withstand 
the  Mahdi  ;  indeed,  he  himself  had  said  he  could  hold  out  for  a 
considerable  time  longer.  Nevertheless,  the  situation  grew  more 
and  more  serious.  Gordon's  troops  were  routed,  his  irregulars  had 
mutinied,  treachery  was  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  he  had  not  a  genuine 
fighter  to  back  him.  If  the  millionaires  of  Europe  and  America, 
!he  said,  would  give  him  "a  force  of  2000  or  3000  Turks"  he  would 
"smash  the  Mahdi."  But  no  such  force  came  to  him,  and  the 
Englishmen  who  should  and  would  have  given  their  life-blood  to 
save  the  greatest  of  British  heroes  arrived  too  late !  Lord  Wolseley 
started  on  his  mission  of  relief,  it  is  true,  but  his  expedition  failed  of 
I;  its  object  owing  to  the  "  indecision  and  culpable  delay  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  commencing  operations." 

It   must   be   noted   that    Mr.    Gladstone   from    the    beginning 
declared  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
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restore  order  in  the  Soudan — indeed,  that  he  was  indisposed  to 
include  it  in  the  sphere  of  British  responsibility.  In  1883  Lord 
Granville  said  that  the  Government  was  in  no  way  responsible 
either  for  operations  which  had  been  undertaken  under  the 
authority  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  or  for  the  appointment 
or  actions  of  Hicks  Pasha. 

The  Queen,  on  receipt  of  the  tragic  news  of  Gordon's  death, 
-'sent  an  open  telegram  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Hartington 
blaming  the  Government ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  defended  himself  as 
best  he  could  by  advancing  his  natural  ignorance  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  impossibility  of  judging  exactly  regarding  climate 
and  distance,  which  were  "  more  formidable  than  the  sword  of  the 
enemy,"  and  which  delayed  the  arrival  of  the  relieving  force. 
The  Government  during  the  many  attacks  made  upon  them,  declared 
that  in  matters  connected  with  the  affair  they  had  acted  on  the 
advice  of  three  able  men  whose  knowledge  of  the  country  exceeded 
theirs — that  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  at  Cairo,  that  of  Admiral  Hewitt 
at  Suakim,  and  that  of  General  Gordon  at  Khartoum.  As  every 
one  is  aware,  the  heroic  Gordon  was  not  more  consistent  than 
any  other  surpassing  intellect.  Was  it  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
who  said  that  "  inconsistency  is  an  attribute  of  great  minds  "  ?  Well, 
that  inconsistency,  in  conjunction  with  a  strong  will  and  a  domi- 
nating personality,  rendered  the  gallant  General  somewhat  difficult 
to  deal  with. 

It  would  be  unfair  in  discussing  the  question  to  omit  an  illu- 
minating paragraph  in  Mr.  Morley's  clever  "  Life  of  Gladstone " 
giving  a  passage  from  a  letter  written  long  after  by  Gladstone  to 
one  of  his  colleagues  : — 

"January  10,  1890. 

"In  the  Gordon  case  we  all,  and  I  rather  prominently,  must 
continue  to  suffer  in  silence.  Gordon  was  a  hero,  and  a  hero  of 
heroes  ;  but  we  ought  to  have  known  that  a  hero  of  heroes  is  not 
a  proper  person  to  give  effect  at  a  distant  point  and  in  most  diffi- 
cult circumstances  to  the  views  of  ordinary  men.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  he  should  claim  the  hero's  privilege  by  turning  upside  down 
and  inside  out  every  idea  and  intention  with  which  he  had  left 
England,  and  for  which  he  had  obtained  our  approval.  Had  my 
views  about  Zobeir1  prevailed  it  would  not  have  removed  our 
difficulties,  as  Forster  would  certainly  have  moved,  and  the  Tories 
and  the  Irish  have  carried,  a  condemnatory  address.  My  own 

1  Gordon,  with  the  approval  of  Gladstone,  had  advised  the  placing  of  Zobeir  ("  a  quiet, 
far-seeing,  thoughtful  man  of  iron  will  and  a  born  ruler  of  men")  as  Governor  at 
Khartoum,  but  the  Government  would  not  employ  him,  as  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
slave-trade. 
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opinion  is,  that  it  is  harder  to  justify  our  doing  so  much  to  rescue 
him,  than  our  not  doing  more.  Had  the  party  reached  Khartoum 
in  time,  he  would  not  have  come  away  (as  I  suppose),  and  the 
dilemma  would  have  arisen  in  another  form." 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  Government,  it  is  certainly 
unfair  to  suggest  that  England's  action  in  Egypt  was  prompted 

a  rapacious  desire  to  assert  her  authority  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  original  idea  was  to  get  quit  of  Egypt  and  the  liabilities 

(inseparable  from  military  occupation  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  was 
indeed  owing  to  this  genuine  but  mistaken  desire  not  to  intermeddle 
and  to  escape  responsibilities  that  all  the  difficulties  and  delay  arose. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  boldly  took  up  the  cudgels  in  support  of  his 
chief,  and  in  a  speech  on  the  4th  of  June  1885,  which  has  been 
described  as  one  of  his  finest  oratorial  feats,  he  declared  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  stand  out  before  posterity  as  the  greatest  man  of 
Alls  time  ;  that  his  eloquence,  his  ability,  his  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
his  constructive  skill,  and  above  all  his  personal  character,  would 
cause  him  to  occupy  in  the  history  of  the  future  the  most  central 
and  the  most  prominent  position.  He  compared  great  men  to 
great  mountains  whose  magnitude  could  not  be  judged  till  you  had 
gone  sufficiently  far  from  them,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  not 
till  some  time  had  elapsed  could  this  wondrous  man  be  seen  in 
his  true  proportions.  He  denounced  the  party  that  had  loaded 
the  Prime  Minister  with  affronts  and  accusations,  and  said  that  he, 
with  his  great  magnanimity,  could  afford  to  forget  and  forgive  them. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  then  refused  to  admit  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Government  had  broken  down,  though  he  would  not  say 
there  had  not  been  mistakes.  Though  they  had  had  serious 
and  complicated  questions  to  discuss  with  the  French,  they  had  not 
truckled  to  them  as  asserted  by  the  Tories,  nor  had  they  betrayed 
British  interests,  nor  exhibited  the  unparalleled  pusillanimity  of 
which  they  were  accused. 

Unfortunately  the  foreign  complications  continued.  At  Easter 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  "  of  circumstances  of  great  gravity  "  that  were 
pending  in  the  East.  The  Russians  and  Afghans  had  fallen  out, 
and  Russia,  triumphant,  was  supposed  to  be  threatening  the  confines 
of  the  Ameer's  territory.  It  was  only  a  cry  of  "  Wolf"  however, 
and  it?  is  needless  to  go  into  the  vast  amount  of  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence that  the  Penjdeh  incident  occasioned.  Sufficient  to 
say  that  the  public  grew  heartily  sick  of  the  general  mismanage- 
ment and  vacillation  over  foreign  affairs,  and  when  June  came  the 
Government  were  beaten  on  the  Budget  and  resigned.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach's  amendment  was  carried  by  twelve  votes  —  thirty-nine 
of  the  Nationalists  having  voted  against  the  Government  ! 
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These  last  had  been  thirsting  for  revenge,  and  now  were  deter- 
mined to  let  Mr.  Gladstone  try  how  he  could  manage  to  get  on  without 
them.  Their  excitement  at  their  triumph  knew  no  bounds.  Such  a 
scene  has  seldom  been  witnessed  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  that 
enacted  on  the  midsummer  night  when  the  result  was  announced  to 
the  breathlessly  expectant  throng.  The  Parnellites  jumped  in  the 
air  howling  "  Buckshot  "  and  "  Coercion  "  as  loud  as  they  could  roar, 
some  bellowing  abuse  at  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  wild  with  delight,  leaped  on  a  bench,  brandishing  his 
hat,  and  cheering  himself  hoarse  to  an  accompaniment  of  yells  and 
growls  and  cheers  and  counter-cheers  that  almost  made  the  austere 
old  walls  of  Westminster  quake  on  their  foundations.  And 
throughout  this  din  —  in  dramatic  contrast  —  sat  the  defeated 
"Grand  Old  Man,"  silent  as  the  Sphinx,  apparently  preoccupied 
in  writing  his  usual  letter  to  the  Queen,  and  with  it  tendering  to 
the  Sovereign  his  resignation. 

On  that  night  it  was  believed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
altogether  retire  from  the  political  stage — perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  had  he  done  so  ;  but  the  last  act  had  yet  to  come,  and 
the  veteran  determined  once  more  to  play  the  premier  role. 
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IV.— CONSTRUCTIVE  LEGISLATION— BANKRUPTCY  AND  PATENTS 
ACTS— SHIPPING   BILL— FIGHT   FOR  THE  FRANCHISE 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  has  been  said,  succeeded  in  passing  a 
Patents  Bill  and  a  Bankruptcy  Bill,  which  last,  though  dropped 
at  the  outset,  was  carried  in  1883.  The  Bankruptcy  Bill  was 
valuable,  in  that  it  checked  a  great  deal  of  the  waste  and  some  of 
the  fraud  which  had  gone  on  before  it  became  law,  and  required 
that  the  insolvent  should  be  subjected  to  a  searching  inquiry,  and 
that  the  affairs  and  accounts  of  the  trustee  should  be  controlled 
and  audited  by  an  independent  authority.  It  was  not  an  exciting 
subject,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  confessed  while  introducing 
it ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  one  that  touched  nearly  a  vast  mass 
of  persons — industrious  tradesmen  and  the  like,  who  saw  with 
indignation  "that  under  the  present  system  swindling  was  made 
so  easy,  so  safe  and  so  profitable,  that  they  often  found  their  hard- 
won  earnings  wrested  from  them  by  the  fraud  and  culpable  mis- 
conduct of  others."  . 

The  Patents  Bill  was  of  considerable  importance  to  the  inventor 
with  more  talent  than  capital.  It  enabled  him  for  the  small  sum  of 
£1,  and  further  payment  of  from  £3  to  ^20,  to  take  out  a  "pro- 
visional patent,"  which  would  cover  his  invention,  while  he  took 
steps  to  get  together  the  necessary  capital  to  float  his  scheme. 
Though  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  might  bear  amendment,  it 
was  a  great  advance  on  all  that  had  gone  before. 

His  efforts  in  March  1884  to  get  tne  Merchant  Shipping  Bill 
through  were  unfortunately  a  failure.  From  two  causes.  There  were 
certain  shipowners  who  organised  an  opposition  to  any  interference 
with  the  profits  derived  in  the  pursuance  of  their  trade,  and  there 
were  also  others  who  conceived  that  he  was  allied  to  Mr.  Plimsoll, 
who,  unluckily,  in  1875,  had  allowed  his  zeal  to  run  away  with 
him,  and  had  damaged  the  cause  he  most  righteously  desired  to 
further. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe  Mr.  Plimsoll's  measure  of 
1875,  but  tne  ground  for  it  was  nobly  sincere;  he  saw  the  lives  of 
sailors  sacrificed  to  the  greed  of  shipowners,  who  preferred  to  insure 
their  vessels  rather  than  render  them  seaworthy,  and  this  heartless 
merchandise  of  human  life  so  excited  him  that  he  overshot  the  mark 
he  aimed  at,  and,  like  all  persons  who  shoot  wide  of  the  target,  did 
more  damage  than  good. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  worthy  innovator  was  as  honest 
as  he  was  peppery,  but  he  was  so  carried  away  by  his  righteous 
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purpose  as  to  make  unreasonable  charges,  and  thus,  on  being 
threatened  with  the  penalties  of  breach  of  privilege,  he  had  to 
apologise.  Naturally,  apology  is  fatal,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
taking  up  the  mantle  of  Mr.  Plimsoll  had  to  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. 

Though  he  worked  night  and  day,  consulted  with  the  ship- 
owners and  the  first  authorities  of  the  trade,  they  refused  to  combine 
to  assist.  They  had  enjoyed  freedom  ;  they  dreaded  legal  restric- 
tions ;  even  the  most  honest  among  them  clamoured  for  independence. 
Any  system  of  rules  and  regulations  suggested  to  them  worry 
and  supervision,  and  they  determined  to  offer  as  much  opposi- 
tion as  they  could.  Mr.  Chamberlain  plodded  along  neverthe- 
less. The  tale  of  his  efforts  he  told  at  Hull  on  the  6th  of 
August  1885. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  in  the  framing  of 
his  bill,  and  before  setting  to  work  had  addressed  a  deputation  from 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Shipping,  in  which  he  eloquently 
appealed  to  their  sense  of  justice. 

"I  know,"  he  said,  " absolutely  no  trade  except  that  of  ship- 
owners in  which  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  lose  life  and  property 
and  actually  make  a  profit  out  of  it."  He  told  his  audience  that  he 
would  draft  the  clauses  of  a  bill  to  carry  out  such  amendments  in 
the  law  as  he  deemed  desirable,  and  send  it  round  to  various  shipping 
organisations  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  advice,  assistance,  and 
practical  suggestions.  He  further  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  was 
as  much  to  their  interest  as  his  that  a  remedy  of  the  existing  evil 
should  be  discovered.  But  both  his  eloquence  and  activity  were 
wasted.  Though  he  personally  thought  the  bill  did  not  go  far 
enough,  and  said  he  would  never  again  introduce  so  inadequate 
a  ;  measure,  his  concessions  failed  to  receive  the  support  they 
deserved.  Thus  a  worthy  aim  was  defeated  and  the  bill  was  with- 
drawn. 

All  Mr.  Chamberlain's  contentions  were  amply  proved,  however, 
in  1885  by  a  Royal  Commission. 

So  disgusted  was  the  young  politician  at  the  failure  of  an  effort 
that  should  have  appealed  to  every  humane  man  regardless  of  party, 
that  he  proposed  to  resign,  and  fight  single-handed  for  his  cause  in 
the  constituencies.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  needed  Radical  power  at 
his  elbow.  The  outlook  was  cloudy  ;  the  Nationalists  were  quite 
out  of  hand,  and  the  Conservatives,  who  usually  looked  on,  an  effete 
or  lymphatic  set,  had  suddenly  acquired  an  influx  of  vitality  from 
the  remarkable  energy  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill :  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain as  a  set-off  against  the  Tory  acquisition  could  not  be  spared. 
His  brain,  his  influence  with  the  Radicals,  his  co-operative  amity 
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HEAD- MASTER.  "I  congratulate  you,  Masters  Chamberlain  and  James,  on  your  success 
Master  Hartcourt,  I  trust  your  chance  will  come  next  term ;  and  I  am  glad  my  young  Irish 
friends  have  not  forced  me  to  adopt — ahem  ! — extreme  measures  !  ! " 

(From  Punch,  Sept.  I,  1883,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.) 
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with  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and,  above  all,  his  magnificent  engine  for 
mapping  out  party  opinion  in  the  Midlands — these  were  things  not 
to  be  lost  on  account  of  a  mere  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  Mr. 
Gladstone  smoothed  the  thing  over,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
swallowed  his  mortification,  and  agreed  to  stand  by  his  leader. 
But  nevertheless  he  decided  to  hug  his  pet  project  till  occasion 
should  be  more  propitious.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  eventually  succeeded  (1888),  if  not  in  carrying 
his  bill  to  the  letter,  at  least  in  inspiring  an  Act  which  added 
weight  to  the  Act  of  1876,  and  provided  innumerable  sections  for 
the  safety  of  mercantile  Jack. 

The  year  1884  is  notable  as  that  of  the  last  Reform  Bill. 
The  franchise  was  extended  to  some  2,000,000  agricultural 
labourers.  As  we  know,  this  extension  of  the  franchise  was 
another  of  the  pet  schemes  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  heart ;  it  was 
indeed  the  core  of  his  many  projects  for  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  the  people. 

Most  politicians  were  agreed  that  with  an  electorate  verging  on 
manhood  suffrage  the  Radicals  would,  vulgarly  speaking,  "  sweep  the 
board."  The  Tories  headed  by  Lord  Salisbury  had  scant  hope 
of  opposing  the  measure  ;  but  they  determined  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  full  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel,  and  so  to  agitate  that  there 
should  be  no  unfair  distribution  of  seats. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  was  keen  on  passing  the  bill, 
and  leaving  the  question  of  redistribution  to  the  future.  An  acute 
crisis  followed. 

But  prior  to  this  exciting  period,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
fellow  Radicals  had  been  assiduously  educating  the  country  to  his 
views. 

Those  who  had  hoped  that  with  his  Parliamentary  work  his 
platform  oratory  would  come  to  an  end,  mistook  their  man,  and 
underestimated  the  dogged  pertinacity  with  which  he  adhered  to 
any  subject  once  inserted  among  his  articles  of  faith. 

He  began  early  in  1883  to  explain  the  points  of  the  bill,  and  also 
the  objections  that  were  put  forth  by  the  opposition.  Again,  at 
Bristol,  on  the  26th  of  November,  he  gave  the  history  of  the 
franchise  agitation. 

"In  1866,  under  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Liberal  Government  brought  in  a 
simple  extension  of  the  Franchise  Bill,  and  the  same  question  arose.  A  cave 
was  formed  in  the  Liberal  ranks,  and  a  resolution  was  brought  forward  demand- 
ing that  the  Government  should  disclose  their  scheme  of  redistribution.  That 
resolution  was  very  nearly  carried ;  the  Government  only  obtained  a  majority 
of  five.  Accordingly  their  hands  were  forced,  and  they  were  compelled  to  bring 
in  a  Redistribution  Bill.  The  moment  they  brought  in  that  bill  their  majority 
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of  five  was  changed  into  a  minority  of  eleven.  They  were  beaten  on  an  import- 
ant amendment ;  they  resigned,  and  the  Tories  came  into  office.  You  know 
what  followed ;  Mr.  Disraeli  educated  his  party,  and  gave  us,  with  the  assistance 
of  Liberals  in  Parliament,  household  suffrage  in  the  boroughs  and  great  exten- 
sion in  the  counties,  but  the  scheme  of  redistribution  was  miserably  inadequate 
— a  perfect  fraud  on  the  constituencies.  It  was  accompanied  by  that  three- 
cornered  vote  which  has  already  destroyed  political  life  in  many  of  our  counties 
and  nullified  the  popular  voice  in  some  of  our  greatest  towns.  That  experience 
is  not  encouraging  for  a  repetition  of  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  credulous 
enough  to  believe  that  the  Tory  Opposition  will  be  conciliated  by  any  proposals 
for  redistribution  which  we  can  bring  forward.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
enormously  strengthen  their  hands  if  we  gave  them  all  the  opportunities  for 
discussion  and  obstruction  which  a  Redistribution  Bill  would  involve.  The  two 
questions  are,  to  my  mind,  independent  and  distinct.  There  are  two  benefits 
to  be  conferred  on  the  people  of  this  country,  two  wrongs  to  be  redressed. 
The  first  is  an  injustice  which  is  done  to  many  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who 
have  no  votes  at  all ;  the  second  is  an  injustice  to  those  who  have  two  votes 
and  whose  political  influence  is  nullified  by  the  excessive  weight  and  power 
given  to  the  smaller  constituencies.  It  may,  and  probably  would,  be  impossible 
to  carry  both  of  these  reforms  in  a  single  session ;  but  why  not  carry  one  of 
them  ?  Why  should  we  delay  giving  a  vote  to  men  who  are  absolutely  at  the 
present  moment  outside  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  because  we  have  not  yet 
agreed  among  ourselves  as  to  the  machinery  by  which  we  will  endeavour  to 
estimate  the  proportionate  weight  and  value  of  the  vote  which  should  be  given  ? 
There  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  separation.  It  is  a  practical  argument ; 
until  you  have  given  the  vote,  and  until  you  have  got  the  new  register,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible.  There  are  no  means  at  our  disposal  for  knowing  what 
the  numbers  in  the  new  constituencies  will  be,  and  until  we  have  that  essential 
information  how  is  it  possible  that  any  really  satisfactory  scheme  of  redistribu- 
tion can  be  prepared  ?  Altogether  I  would  venture  to  submit  that  this  is  a 
matter  not  in  any  sense  of  principle,  but  a  matter  of  Parliamentary  tactics. 
Those  who  are  honestly  anxious  for  reform  should  do  all  they  can  to  secure 
it  step  by  step.  ...  I  observed  the  other  day  that  Lord  Salisbury  said  that  for 
his  part  he  was  opposed  to  this  perpetual  tinkering  with  the  Constitution, 
Well,  I  agree  entirely  with  Lord  Salisbury,  and  that  is  such  a  rare  pleasure 
that  I  am  inclined  to  make  the  most  of  it.  But  I  believe  that,  unfortunately , 
although  we  are  agreed  upon  the  principle,  we  differ  altogether  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  it  Lord  Salisbury,  I  suppose,  would  avoid  tinkering  with  the  Con- 
stitution by  letting  the  Constitution  alone  until  it  falls  to  pieces. 

"  I,  on  the  contrary,  would  deal  with  the  Constitution  so  effectually  that  it  would 
never  again  require  amending.  I  have  never  concealed  my  opinion — I  have 
expressed  it  on  many  occasions — in  favour  of  absolute  manhood  suffrage.  As 
the  basis  of  our  electoral  system  it  would  be  of  immense  advantage  in  getting 
rid  of  all  difficulties  about  registration  which  have  practically  nullified  the  lodger 
vote  in  many  large  towns,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  conservative  in  the  best  and 
truest  sense.  The  wider  you  lay  the  foundations  of  your  liberties  and  institutions  r 
the  more  stable  those  liberties  and  institutions  will  be.  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
people.  I  would  desire  to  call  in  the  largest  possible  number  of  them  in  order 
to  share  in  the  work  and  responsibilities  of  Parliament.  But  while  I  say  this, 
I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  I  do  not  think  that  public  opinion  generally 
is  in  favour  of  so  considerable  a  change  as  that  in  the  large  towns.  No  doubt 
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we  see  a  good  deal  more  of  the  people,  and  seeing  them  closer  we  are  prepared, 
and  we  are  not  afraid  of  them.  But  in  smaller  places  and  among  a  different 
class  of  people  prejudices  exist  which  time  alone  can  remove.  If  I  am  right  in 
my  opinion,  time  and  experience  will  bring  conviction  to  all  those  who  now 
doubt.  Every  successive  alteration  of  the  franchise  has  been  justified  by  its 
results ;  the  next  alteration,  I  doubt  not,  will  also  be  justified  in  turn,  and  then 
it  will  lead  naturally  and  with  common  consent  to  the  change  which  I  desire. 
But  in  the  meantime  I  stand  with  the  rest  of  the  Liberal  party  upon  the  question 
to  which  all  are  pledged,  upon  which  all  are  agreed ;  and  I  will  accept  grate- 
fully the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the  counties.  ...  It  is  time  that 
somebody  should  stand  up  and  say  a  good  word  for  a  down- trodden  majority. 
Minorities  are  everywhere ;  they  meet  us  at  every  turn,  they  rule  us  at  every 
corner.  A  minority  of  the  population,  and  only  a  minority,  have  any  votes  at 
all  at  the  present  time ;  of  that  minority  another  minority,  not  more  than  one- 
fifth,  returns  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  when  this  minority  of 
a  minority  has  succeeded  in  passing  anything  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
then  we  allow  another  minority,  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  people,  without 
any  representative  authority  whatsoever,  whom  we  call  a  House  of  Lords,  to 
exercise  an  absolute  veto  over  everything  that  we  propose  to  do.  The  same 
thing  occurs  throughout  our  local  government  minorities,  town  elections  of 
school-boards,  boards  of  guardians,  and  local  boards.  They  exercise  supreme 
authority  in  matters  of  our  great  educational  endowments.  They  go  over  our 
counties,  and  they  deal  despotically  with  all  the  details  of  licensing  legislation. 
In  these  circumstances  our  object  should  be  to  reduce  the  power  and  influence 
of  minorities  and  to  give  a  fair  representation  to  majorities.  I  am  glad, 
I  confess,  to  find  that  these  friends  of  whom  I  have  spoken  are  agreed  that,  at 
all  events,  the  present  system  of  minority  representation  is  altogether  bad  and 
indefensible.  Nobody  has  a  kind  word  to  say  for  the  cumulative  vote  or  the 
three-cornered  minority  system,  and,  therefore,  here  is  a  point  of  agreement." 
He  then  proceeded  to  beg  all  to  unite  in  abolishing  "  these  stupid,  silly, 
unconstitutional  devices."  He  went  on  to  say  :  "  The  minority  not  represented 
in  one  place  finds  its  exponent  in  another.  The  minority  in  Birmingham  became 
the  majority  in  Liverpool ;  the  minority  in  Bristol  became  the  majority  else- 
where, and  so  I  might  go  on.  And  when  I  add  to  that  the  advantage  of  a  free 
press  and  an  open  platform,  there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  that  any  minority,  how- 
ever unpopular,  will  fail  to  receive  at  any  rate  a  fair  consideration  of  the  views 
it  desires  to  express.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  system  of  minority  voting 
that  I  have  ever  seen  produced  which  does  not  give  an  undue  influence  to  the 
minority  more  than  its  numbers  practically  warrant,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
consistent,  and  is  a  misrepresentation  in  words." 

He  wound  up  by  entreating  all  to  resist  the  extension  or  con- 
tinuance of  these  arrangements,  which  tended  to  confuse  great  issues 
of  politics  and  bring  mto  prominence  crotchets^  individual  peculiarities, 
and  personal  vanity,  and  did  more  than  anything  else  to  defeat  the 
party  of  progress — the  popular  party — in  the  face  of  a  united  party 
of  obstruction  and  privilege. 

In  the  course  of  his  political  peregrinations   Mr.  Chamberlain 
made  repeated  lunges   at  Lord    Salisbury,   who   was   leading  the 
opposition  of  the  peers  to  the  bill ;  and  remembering,  as  we  do,  that 
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the  Radical  swashbuckler  was  for  so  long  a  valued  and  trusted 
member  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
slashing  utterances  delivered  in  a  time  of  exceptionally  animated 
warfare. 

The  moral  they  nowadays  point  is,  that  we  should  treat  our 
enemies  as  though  they  would  one  day  be  our  friends,  and  vice 
versd.  Certainly  neither  Lord  Salisbury  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  differences  and  their  incompati- 
bilities of  position,  ever  dwindled  in  each  other's  respect.  They 
fought  brilliantly  and  shook  hands  with  mutual  satisfaction.  But 
at  that  date  their  mutual  antagonism  offered  pungent  material  for  the 
press.  Mr.  Chamberlain  alluded  to  Lord  Salisbury  as  "  the  only  true 
representative  of  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  his  party."  Elsewhere, 
sometime  later  in  Birmingham,  he  said  the  Franchise  Bill  had 
not  been  slain,  but  assassinated.  "  Its  murderers  wear  masks,  the 
chief  conspirator  shrinks  from  the  confession  of  his  crime,  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  assembled  thanes  cries,  '  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did 
it!"  His  sallies  were  always  humorous  if  not  genial,  but  they  fell 
on  one  who  well  could  take  care  of  himself.  Early  in  the  campaign 
he  thus  assailed  the  peers  en  masse:  "  Lord  Salisbury  constitutes 
himself  the  spokesman  of  the  class  to  which  he  himself  belongs, 
'who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,'  whose  fortunes,  as  in  his  case, 
have  originated  in  grants  made  long  ago  for  such  services  as 
courtiers  render  kings,  and  have  since  grown  and  increased  while 
their  owners  slept,  by  the  levy  of  an  unearned  share  on  all  that 
other  men  have  done  by  toil  and  labour  to  add  to  the  general 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  of  which  they  form  a  part." 
In  1883,  on  the  4th  of  December,  at  Wolverhampton,  he  continued 
his  theme,  winding  up  with  his  notable  prayer  for  the  peers : — 

"...  The  people  will  not  always  be  waiting  patiently  for  their  rights/'  he 
cried.  "  There  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  eight  and  a  half  millions  of  grown 
men  who  directly  or  indirectly  contribute  to  the  taxes,  and  who  are  expected  to 
obey  the  laws  of  this  empire.  Of  these  just  3,000,000  are  upon  the  register 
of  voters.  But  if  you  deduct  all  dual  and  plural  qualifications,  and  make  the 
deductions  for  deaths  and  removal,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  are  at 
the  outside  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  who  would  be  able  to  vote  at  a 
general  election.  More  than  6,000,000  of  your  fellow-countrymen — men  of  full 
age — are  at  the  present  moment  absolutely  pariahs  in  our  party  system,  and  are 
excluded  from  their  chief  political  rights.  Out  of  seventeen  men  that  you  meet  in 
the  streets  five  have  votes,  and  the  remainder  have  no  share  in  the  government  of 
the  country  or  in  the  duties  of  their  representatives." 

He  then  stated  that  there  was  nothing  like  it  in  any  civilised 
country  in  Europe  save  Russia  and  Turkey,  nor  in  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  nor  in  those  great  governments  of  the  colonies 
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of  whose  prosperity  and  of  whose  orderly  progress  and  intelligence 
we  are  so  justly  proud. 

"  I  confess  that  when  I  think  of  these  things  I  am  inclined  to  say  of  those 
who  are  not  now  voters,  in  the  words  of  the  popular  opera,  that — 

'  It  is  greatly  to  his  credit, 
Though  he  himself  has  said  it, 
That  in  spite  of  all  temptations 
To  belong  to  other  nations 
He  remains  an  Englishman.' 

"  Why,"  he  asked,  "  are  Englishmen  less  favoured  than  the  nations  of  the 
Continent?  They  are  not  as  a  people  less  industrious;  they  are  not  less 
intelligent.  Among  us  crime  is  not  more  rife,  property  is  not  less  secure,  order 
is  not  less  generally  observed,  and  the  only  explanation  I  can  find  is  this — 
Englishmen  are  more  patient  of  wrong  and  more  tolerant  of  injustice  than 
Americans  or  Australians,  than  Frenchmen  or  Germans.  ...  I  do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  any  man,  however  timid,  need  be  afraid  to  contemplate  the 
inclusion  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution  of  the  large  numbers  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  who  now  demand  admission  to  the  rights  as  well  as  to  the  obligations 
of  citizenship.  The  class  which  is  to  be  admitted  is  largely  composed  of  men 
similar  to  those  who  have  already  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  One 
half  at  least  of  the  new  voters  would  be  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  the 
workmen  of  towns,  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  the  most  independent 
and  not  the  least  intelligent  part  of  the  constituencies.  The  other  half  would 
be  the  agricultural  labourers.  They  have  been  for  generations  under  the  special 
charge  of  the  squire  and  the  parson.  They  are  indeed  what  the  squire  and  the 
parson  have  made  them.  They  are  the  product  and  the  result  of  the  boasted 
land  system,  which  it  is  flat  blasphemy  in  any  ordinary  man  to  criticise.  And 
surely  their  affections,  their  confidence,  is  assured  to  the  Tory  party,  if  the 
arrangements  of  which  they  have  been  the  subject  are  anything  like  as 
satisfactory  as  the  Tories  are  always  so  eager  to  declare.  .  .  .  We  are  told 
that  the  Tories  will  not  allow  us  to  pass  a  Franchise  Bill  unless  at  the  same 
time  we  declare  our  proposals  for  redistribution.  The  Tories  are  not  the 
masters  yet,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  a  reasonable  Tory — I  suppose  that  we 
have  reasonable  Tories — why  these  two  questions  should  be  bound  up  together. 
For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  the  connection.  The  people  in  the  country  have 
great  grievances ;  why  should  we  not  remove  one  of  their  grievances  and  put 
them  on  a  par  with  you  in  the  town  ?  You  can  then  consult  together  as  to  the 
removal  of  the  next  grievance.  Suppose  that  the  proposals  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  make  for  the  redistribution  are  bad — as  bad  as  you  like ;  that  they  go 
too  far,  or  that  they  do  not  go  far  enough — that  is  a  reason  why  you  should 
reject  them  when  they  come  forward  as  a  separate  measure,  but  it  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  you  should  refuse  to  do  simple  justice  to  those  who  have  no  vote, 
and  who  are  altogether  excluded  from  political  rights. 

"  If  the  Tories  are  sincere  in  saying  that  they  have  no  objection  to  house- 
hold franchise,  I  say  they  will  show  their  sincerity  by  supporting  us  in  this 
first  important  step,  and  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  reserve  their  opposition  for 
the  scheme  of  redistribution  when  it  is  produced,  about  which,  no  doubt,  there 
may  be  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion.  .  .  .  The  battle  will  be  hot,  and 
every  man  will  have  an  opportunity  to  win  his  spurs  and  to  prove  his  mettle. 
We  are  told  that  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
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will  intervene  at  the  last  moment,  and  will  exercise  it's  constitutional  preroga- 
tive and  will  force  a  dissolution.  We  are  told  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  deter- 
mined upon  a  plebiscite.  Well,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  Lord  Salisbury 
that  an  appeal  to  three-eighths  of  the  adult  males  of  the  nation,  against  the 
claims  and  the  rights  of  the  remaining  five-eighths,  is  not  the  appeal  of  the 
plebiscite^  but  it  is  the  appeal  of  the  minority  against  the  majority,  and  it  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  French  contrivance.  But  passing  that  by,  I  am 
not  afraid  of  an  appeal  even  to  the  present  limited  electorate.  No  doubt  if 
Lord  Salisbury  chooses  he  may  take  their  opinion  upon  the  issue  which  he 
himself  will  have  raised — the  issue  between  the  peers  and  the  people,  between 
the  privileges  of  the  few  and  the  rights  of  the  many.  The  responsibility  will  be 
his,  and  the  result,  I  believe,  will  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  us.  /  am  inclined  to 
hope,  in  the  words  of  the  beautiful  Church  Litany  which  is  read  every  Sunday, 
that  all  the  nobility  may  be  endued  with  grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding.  I 
trust  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  have  the  wisdom  and  the  understanding  to 
appreciate  the  justice  of  the  claims  which  will  be  preferred  to  them,  and  I  hope 
that  Lord  Salisbury  will  have  the  grace  to  yield  without  provoking  a  conflict  in 
which  he  cannot  possibly  be  victorious" 

These  orations  were  sufficiently  exciting,  and  everywhere  the 
country  was  set  thrilling  with  anticipation.  The  thermometer 
naturally  ascended  as  the  time  for  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
neared.  On  the  i6th  of  January  Lord  Salisbury  announced  his 
views ;  he  decided  not  to  couple  extension  of  franchise  with  re- 
distribution of  seats,  and  to  oppose  the  bill.  On  the  28th  of 
February  Mr.  Gladstone  explained  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  magnitude  of  its  aims.  "  This  bill  if  it  passes  as 
presented  will  add  to  the  English  constituency  over  1,300,000 
persons.  It  will  add  to  the  Scotch  constituency — Scotland  being  at 
present  rather  better  provided  for  in  this  respect  than  either  of  the 
other  countries — over  200,000,  and  to  the  Irish  constituency  over 
400,000 ;  or  in  the  main  to  the  present  aggregate  constituency  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  taken  all  over  3,000,000,  it  will  add  2,000,000 
more — nearly  twice  as  much  as  was  added  since  1867,  and  is  more 
than  four  times  as  much  as  was  added  in  1832." 

In  March  Mr.  Chamberlain  defended  the  rights  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  in  an  eloquent  speech.  He  said  : — 

"  We  propose  to  call  up  to  the  exercise  of  the  highest  function  of  citizenship 
two  millions  of  men.  We  ask  you  to  say  whether  you  think  that  is  a  great,  just, 
expedient,  and  beneficent  object.  We  ask  you  if  you  are  prepared  to  put  trust 
in  the  people,  or  if  you  still  fear  them  as  you  have  feared  them  on  so  many 
previous  occasions.  And,  if  you  do  not  fear  them,  are  you  prepared  for  an 
immediate  extension  of  the  franchise  ?  We  ask  you  whether  the  bill  goes  too 
far  or  not  far  enough,  whom  you  are  willing  to  enfranchise  and  whom  you 
condemn  to  political  nullity."  He  then  referred  to  the  amendment  then  before 
the  House :  "  It  asks  the  House  to  decline  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  until  it  has  before  it  the  full  scheme  of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
redistribution.  The  inference  which  I  draw  from  that  is  this — that  the  Con- 
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servative  party  do  not  admit  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  is  either  a  good 
or  a  bad  thing.  ...  In  fact,  the  position  of  the  Conservative  party  is  like  that 
of  guests  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  banquet ;  the  Conservative  party  are,  of  course, 
frequently  guests,  and  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Lord  Mayor — who  should 
refuse  to  say  what  they  thought  of  the  turtle  soup — the  Lord  Mayor  will  pardon 
the  suggestion — or  to  pronounce  whether  it  was  turtle  or  conger  until  they  have 
tasted  the  venison.  I  say,  we  take  issue  with  them  on  that  subject.  We  say 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  is  a  good  thing  in  itself;  that  it  is  desirable  to 
include  the  largest  number  of  capable  citizens  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitu- 
tion whether  you  follow  that  up  or  not  by  a  scheme  of  redistribution."  He  then 
pointed  out  that  if  they  found  that  a  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  with- 
out redistribution  was  an  unusual  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  they 
were  condemning  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  because  in  1867  in  the  great  majority 
of  boroughs  they  gave  extension  of  the  franchise  without  redistribution  at  all, 
and  in  others  the  redistribution  was  so  insignificant  as  to  fail  to  meet  the  case 
at  all.  He  went  on  to  say  :  "  There  are  two  great  grievances  which  remain  to 
be  redressed.  The  first  is  the  grievance  of  those  who  have  no  voice  at  all  in 
our  present  system,  the  grievance  of  the  many  householders  and  fathers  of 
families  who  pay  rent  and  taxes,  who  are  bound  to  perform  every  political 
obligation,  and  who  are  nevertheless  denied  the  first  political  right  of  citi- 
zenship. That  is  the  greatest  of  these  grievances;  that  is  the  grievance 
which  by  the  bill  we  seek  to  minimise  and  to  reduce  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  There  remains,  no  doubt,  another  grievance,  the  grievance  of  those 
who  have  or  will  have  it  under  the  bill,  who  may  complain  hereafter  that 
their  vote  has  not  the  full  power  and  value  given  to  the  vote  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  .  .  ."  Passing  on  to  a  still  more  important  branch  of  the 
subject,  he  showed  how  the  project  was  to  be  dealt  with ;  of  how,  without 
attempting  logical  completeness,  without  unnecessary  disturbance  of  old 
traditions,  without  obliterating  the  distinction  between  town  and  country,  they 
would  at  the  first  opportunity  bring  in  a  bill  which  would  be  a  great  and 
generous  measure  of  reform,  which,  if  it  did  not  entirely  remove  existing 
anomalies,  would  do  so  to  such  an  extent  as  to  settle  the  question  for  our  time 
and  generation,  and  leave  no  room  for  further  agitation.  He  then  assumed 
that  the  opposition  was  animated  by  an  honest  desire  to  see  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  question.  "  That  is  a  large  assumption,  but  there  is  another 
assumption  which  I  think  the  House  is  bound  to  take  into  view.  If  I  were  to 
suppose  that  the  opposition  were  really  hostile  to  this  extension  of  the  franchise, 
were  distrustful  of  their  fellow-men  and  not  willing  to  extend  the  limits  of 
political  freedom,  while  at  the  same  time  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to  any 
irreconcilable  antagonism  to  the  people  to  whom,  at  no  distant  day,  they  may 
have  to  appeal  for  support ;  if  I  were  to  suppose  that  on  this  question  they 
were  '  willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike/  what  would  be  the  policy  I 
should  attribute  to  such  an  opposition  ?  What  is  the  natural  course  it  would 
take  ?  I  suppose  it  would  be  their  business,  it  would  be  their  interest  to 
minimise  the  importance  of  the  reform  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
House,  to  deny  altogether  the  interest  the  country  would  take  in  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  magnify  the  gravity  of  the  complications  which  might  arise  while 
it  was  under  discussion.  I  assume  that  they  would  take  every  opportunity  to 
delay  the  discussion  of  the  measure  by  interposing  debates  upon  every  conceiv- 
able subject  and  at  all  possible  times,  and,  above  all,  I  conceive  they  would 
strife  to  stifle  the  consideration  of  a  bill  which  is  a  very  simple  measure,  raising 
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but  a  few  questions  of  principle  which  could  be  easily  decided,  by  endeavouring 
to  import  into  it  the  consideration  of  an  elaborate  scheme  full  of  details,  which 
might  easily  arouse  and  perhaps  offend  local  interests  and  susceptibilities.  That 
would  be  the  course  an  opposition  would  take  in  the  circumstances  I  have 
described ;  and  that  is  the  course  the  opposition  has  taken  in  reference  to  the 
present  bill.  I  am  sure  the  country  will  draw  the  natural  conclusion." 

He  then  proceeded  eulogistically  to  refer  to  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  who  at  that  time  was  the  sole  politician  capable  of  engag- 
ing in  a  duel  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  methods  : — 

"  I  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  everything  he  says,  for  two  reasons — first, 
because  I  believe  he  always  says  what  he  means  and  means  what  he  says ; 
and,  secondly,  because  I  find  that  what  he  says  to-day  his  leaders  say  to- 
morrow. They  follow  with  halting  steps,  somewhat  unwillingly,  but  they 
always  follow  him ;  they  may  not  like  the  prescription  he  makes  up  for  them, 
but  they  always  swallow  it.  Speaking  at  Edinburgh  on  December  19,  1883, 
he  said :  '  If  I  saw  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Great  Britain  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement  over  the  question,  if  I  saw  them  holding  vast  meetings,  collecting 
together  from  all  parts  of  England,  neglecting  their  work,  contributing  from 
their  scanty  funds,  marching  on  London,  tearing  down  the  railings  of  Hyde 
Park,  engaging  the  police,  and  even  the  military,  I  should  say  to  myself,  "  These 
men  have  great  grievances  which  have  not  been  represented  in  Parliament,  or 
which  have  been  neglected  by  Parliament,  and  they  know  that  if  they  had  the 
franchise  these  grievances  would  no  longer  be  neglected,  but  they  would  be 
represented  and  remedied.  They  have  made  up  their  minds  to  have  the  vote ; 
they  have  shown  pretty  well  they  will  know  how  to  use  it ;  and  if  we  wish  for 
peace,  order,  and  stability  we  must  give  it  them.  On  these  grounds  only  I  con- 
sent to  equalise  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  town  artisan."  ' 
I  must  say  that  this  is  a  very  remarkable  utterance,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  direct  incitement  to  outrage.  If  it  had  been  made  in  Ireland  by  an  Irish 
member,  I  feel  certain  that  it  would  have  been  denounced  from  these  benches 
as  a  direct  provocation  to  crime  and  disorder.  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether 
the  Government  might  not  have  found  it  necessary  to  prosecute.  But  all  I  can 
say  is  that  I  protest  absolutely  and  entirely  against  language  of  that  kind,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  fatal  lesson  to  teach  the  people  of  this  country,  or  any  class  in 
this  country,  that  the  only  way  by  which  they  can  obtain  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances is  by  violence,  pulling  down  railings,  and  engaging  the  police.  Although 
there  has  been  no  riot  up  to  this  time — nothing  to  satisfy  the  noble  lord — yet  I 
think  there  has  been  ample  signs  of  the  opinion  of  the^  country  and  of  the 
interest  taken  in  the  question." 

He  went  on  to  describe  the  agitations  that  had  taken  place, 
and  defended  them  as  being  not  mere  mechanical  agitations  but 
representative  meetings  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  but  one  of 
which  was  there  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  extension  of 
the  franchise.  He  then  proceeded  to  fight  the  statement  that  if  the 
bill  should  pass  it  would  annihilate  the  agricultural  interests  : — 

"  The  interests  of  the  agricultural  labourers  have  been  too  long  neglected 
and  ignored,  very  much  to  the  injury  of  the  class  concerned.  What  has  hap- 
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pened  in  consequence  of  the  agricultural  labourers  not  having  a  voice  in  this 
House  ?  They  have  been  robbed  of  their  land.  They  have  been  robbed  of 
their  rights  in  the  commons.  They  have  been  robbed  of  their  open  spaces. 
I  do  not  say  intentionally,  with  any  desire  on  the  part  of  this  House  or  of 
those  who  were  answerable  for  those  proceedings  to  injure  them,  but  in 
ignorance  of  their  interests  and  rights,  for  which,  unfortunately,  they  had  no 
spokesman  in  this  House.  It  may  be  said  that  these  proceedings,  which  I 
have  not  characterised  in  language  a  whit  too  strong,  have  not  come  to  an 
end.  They  are  going  on  still.  The  agricultural  labourers  are  still  being 
robbed.  You  cannot  go  into  a  single  country  lane  in  which  you  will  not  find 
that  the  landowners  on  each  side  of  the  road  have  already  enclosed  lands 
which  for  centuries  have  belonged  to  the  people,  or  that  they  are  on  the  point 
of  enclosing  them.  There  is  no  protection  against  the  steady  absorption  con- 
tinually going  on  of  open  spaces  which  belong  to  the  people,  but  which  are 
being  included  in  the  estates  of  the  landowners.  That  is  not  all.  It  is  not 
merely  with  reference  to  the  land  that  this  injurious  operation  is  going  on. 
It  is  going  on  also  with  respect  to  the  endowments  of  the  poor.  Funds  which 
for  centuries  had  been  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  have  no  doubt  in 
many  cases  been  abused,  and  it  would  be  right  that  the  employment  of  those 
funds  should  be  altered  and  amended.  But  it  is  not  right  that  that  should  be 
going  on  which  has  been  going  on  with  the  sanction  of  the  majority  of  this 
House.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  there  has  been 
going  on  a  transfer  of  property  which  in  many  cases  transfers  from  the  poor 
to  the  rich  the  funds  intended  for  the  poor.  Right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
are  very  eager  and  not  very  courteous  in  interrupting  me.  In  what  I  am 
saying  now  1  am  not  bringing  any  charge  against  their  party  in  regard  either 
to  the  robbery  of  the  land  or  the  robbery  of  the  funds.  I  take  shame  to  the 
Liberal  party  quite  as  much  as  to  the  Conservative  party.  We  are  both  to 
blame,  but  these  wrongs  would  never  have  been  committed  had  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  had  a  voice  in  this  House.  Another  objection  which  has 
been  taken  has  been  embodied  in  an  illustration  of  the  noble  lord  the  member 
for  North  Leicestershire,  which  I  think  not  altogether  apposite.  He  said 
that  this  bill  was  a  cheque  for  two  millions,  drawn  possibly  to  the  order  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  member  for  Cork.  In  the  first  place, 
I  would  ask  the  noble  lord  if  this  is  true,  why  on  earth  it  is  he  does  not  come 
forward  like  a  man  and  vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  ?  Why 
does  he  propose  a  mere  shirking  amendment,  which  expresses  no  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  the  measure  ?  What  possible  scheme  of  redistribution  can  ever 
be  devised  which  will  reconcile  the  noble  lord  to  it,  unless  indeed  he  thinks  he 
can  get  some  patent  process  by  which  he  can  take  away  with  one  hand  what 
he  gives  with  the  other,  and  by  some  ingenious  arrangement  of  boundaries 
destroy  the  whole  effect  of  the  measure. 

"  The  noble  lord  spoke  of  a  blank  cheque  drawn  for  two  millions.  That 
cheque  is  not  drawn  to  my  order.  I  am  flattered  by  the  good  opinion  the 
noble  lord  expresses  of  my  influence;  but  his  argument  comes  to  this — he 
refuses  to  give  the  franchise  to  any  one  whom  he  is  not  certain  will  support  the 
Conservative  party.  The  noble  lord  referred  to  the  influence  the  hon.  member 
for  Cork  would  obtain.  Now,  I  do  not  think  the  noble  lord  is  serious  in  what 
he  says  with  regard  to  me,  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  sincerely  afraid  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Cork.  He  described  the  hon.  member  for  Cork  as  likely  to 
become  by  this  bill  the  great  electoral  authority  over  four-fifths  of  Ireland.  I 
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confess  this  hardly  describes  the  present  position.  Nobody  denies  the  great 
influence  the  hon.  member  for  Cork  exercises  over  the  great  constituencies  of 
Ireland,  but  I  am  certain  that  this  bill  will  make  no  material  change  in  that 
influence.  But  whether  it  does  or  not,  unless  the  House  is  prepared  to 
abandon  all  idea  of  a  constitutional  treatment  of  the  Irish  question  and  all  idea 
of  a  representative  system  in  Ireland,  it  is  better  that  the  representative  system 
there  should  be  a  reality  and  not  a  mere  imposition." 

He  then  admitted  that  there  were  some  who  did  not  like  the 
opinions  held  by  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  but  since  we 
could  not  suppress  those  opinions,  it  was  to  our  interest  that  those 
opinions,  however  unpopular,  should  at  least  be  represented  in  the 
House,  and  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  be  permitted  to  bring 
their  grievances  to  a  constitutional  test,  and  be  forced  to  modes  of 
redress  to  which  we  are  most  seriously  opposed.  He  declared  that 
agitation  was  always  legitimate  so  long  as  there  were  grievances  to 
be  redressed,  and  the  grievances  of  Ireland  were  great  and  urgent 
in  this  matter  : — 

"  In  Great  Britain,  excluding  Ireland,"  he  explained,  "  one-tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation have  votes — in  Ireland  only  one  in  every  twenty-five ;  there  are  therefore 
two  and  a  half  times  as  many  electors  in  Great  Britain  as  there  are  in  Ireland. 
The  result  is  that  the  position  of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  with  regard 
to  the  franchise  is  worse  now  than  was  the  position  of  England  and  Scotland 
before  the  Act  of  1867.  Ever  since  1867  we  have  complained  of  the  inadequacy 
of  that  Act  for  our  purpose,  but  the  Irish  people  have  had  to  put  up  with  a 
representation  worse  than  that  which  existed  before  that  measure  became  law. 
It  is  the  merest  folly  to  perpetuate  inequalities  of  this  kind,  and  those  who 
attempt  to  maintain  them  are  really  the  best  friends  the  Irish  agitators  have. 
Our  intention  is  clear ;  we  have  declared  it  in  our  speeches  and  in  our  bill. 
Any  one  who  looks  at  the  bill  will  see  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  take  Ireland 
out  of  it  without  reconstructing  the  bill  altogether,  and  that  is  an  indication  of 
our  intention  to  stand  by  the  bill  as  it  now  appears.  The  hon.  member 
for  North  Leicestershire  referred  to  the  demand  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832.  We  also  demand  'the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  bill/  and  we  will  not  accept  a  position  which  would  further  increase 
the  anomalies  and  inequalities  which  now  exist  between  the  three  kingdoms 
or  which  would  maintain  and  perpetuate  them.  There  is  another  argument 
which  I  almost  regret  has  been  put  forward  with  regard  to  the  Irish  vote — 
I  mean  the  mud-cabin  argument.  We  are  told  that  a  large  number  of  the 
country  population  of  Ireland  live  in  mud  cabins.  That  is  a  very  deplorable 
fact ;  but  do  hon.  members  think  that  deplorable  state  of  things  is  likely 
to  be  remedied  by  refusing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mud  cabins  an  articulate 
voice  in  the  government  of  the  country  ?  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately 
about  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  England,  and  I  am  afraid  we  have  not 
much  to  boast  of  in  that  respect.  It  has  been  recently  proved  that  a  portion 
of  our  population  live  in  a  state  repugnant  to  humanity,  and  under  conditions 
which  make  morality  almost  impossible,  and  they  are  in  this  respect  in  a  worse 
position  than  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  that  our  fellow-countrymen,  instead  of 
being  surrounded  by  open  spaces,  live  in  moist  and  stifling  dens.  Yet  the 
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Conservative  party  have  given  votes  to  these  men,  every  one  of  whom,  either 
as  householders  or  as  lodgers,  may  be  entitled  to  a  vote.  You  did  well  when 
you  enfranchised  those  people,  and  if  there  is  now  any  hope  for  them  it  is 
because  they  are  beginning  to  find  their  feet  and  to  make  their  political  opinions 
known,  and  because  there  is  political  danger  in  their  wrongs.  I  believe  the 
mud  cabins,  too,  are  beginning  to  find  some  remedy  for  the  miserable  conditions 
under  which  they  live,  and  they  have  done  so  with  advantage,  not  only  to 
themselves,  but  to  the  whole  community.  Before  sitting  down  there  is  only 
one  further  observation  that  I  wish  to  make.  It  has  been  said,  with  reference 
to  a  statement  made  by  the  Prime  Minister,  that  he  declared  he  was  in  favour 
of  maintaining  the  existing  numerical  representation  of  Ireland.  This  state- 
ment has  been  received  with  very  strong  dissent  by  hon.  and  right  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite.  (An  Hon.  Member — '  On  both  sides.')  Well,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  I  have  to  deal  with  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  opposite, 
and  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  have  followed  those  arguments  with  the  greatest 
interest,  the  keenest  sympathy,  and  with  general  approval.  Hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  are  really  to  be  congratulated  on  their  new  pledged  enthusiasm 
for  logical  completeness  in  any  piece  of  political  reasoning.  It  appears  to  them 
that  each  district  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  should  be  strictly 
represented  according  to  their  population.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  this 
is  the  opinion  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  It  is  no  use  for  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  North- West  Lancashire  to  shake  his  head ;  but  I 
did  not  say  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said  so.  I  am  delighted  to  find 
such  an  advance  towards  Radical  opinions  on  the  part  of  the  Conservative 
party.  How  far  will  they  carry  this  pious  opinion  ?  It  is  good  for  Scotland, 
it  is  good  for  England,  for  Wales,  for  Ireland — is  it  good  for  London  ?  Is 
it  good  for  Birmingham  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough  draws  the 
line  at  Birmingham.  I  will  give  up  Birmingham.  Is  it  good  for  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, or  Glasgow  ?  If  so,  why  is  this  view  so  monstrous  when  taken  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ?  I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  equal  electoral 
districts.  I  care  for  the  principle.  I  have  confidence  in  my  policy,  and  I  only 
hope  they  will  be  put  to  the  test." 

He  concluded  by  referring  to  a  larger  question  raised  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  He  alluded  to  a  large  Irish  vote  in  London, 
Liverpool,  and  other  places,  and  said  he  had  never  known  a  Con- 
servative candidate  at  all  slow  "to  ask,  invite,  or  even  truckle  for 
the  Irish  vote."  He  then  asked  his  hearers  to  bear  in  mind,  if 
they  were  going  to  demand  that  in  Ireland  Irish  opinion  should  be 
limited  to  the  exact  proportions  to  which  its  number  entitles  it,  they 
ought  not  to  refuse  to  Irish  opinions  in  our  large  towns,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  London,  the  full  vote  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

The  allusion  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  significant,  for  un- 
doubtedly his  presence  on  the  Toryside  first  inspired  Mr.  Chamberlain 
with  respect  for  his  opponents,  and  later  helped  to  bridge  the  chasm 
of  opinion,  without  which  the  Liberal-Unionism  of  to-day  would 
never  have  existed. 

A  passage-at-arms  which  has  become  historical  may  here  be 
quoted.  In  1832  the  Birmingham  Political  Union  had  threatened 
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to  march  100,000  men  on  London  should  the  Lords  reject  the 
Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Chamberlain  somewhat  bluntly  reminded  Lord 
Salisbury  of  that  momentous  date,  and  said:  ".The  opinion  of  the 
streets  has  been  a  mighty  force  in  our  history — it  has  shaken 
monarchs  on  their  thrones ;  it  has  overturned  ministers."  If  the 
divine  right  of  kings  were  a  dangerous  delusion,  then,  said  he,  the 
divine  right  of  peers  is  a  ridiculous  fiction :  the  British  people  will 
never  bow  down  to  the  pretensions  of  an  hereditary  caste. 

Lord  Salisbury  parried  the  thrust  with  his  customary  skill.  If 
words  had  any  meaning,  he  returned,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  state- 
ment was  an  incitement  to  the  people  to  adopt  methods  of 
violence  to  which  they  were  not  habituated.  "  But  I  can  only  hope," 
he  suavely  added,  "  that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  incites  the  people  to  riot, 
he  will  head  the  riot  himself.  I  hope  if  he  is  going1,  according  to  his 
threat,  to  march  on  London  from  Birmingham,  we  may  see  him  at 
the  head  of  the  advancing  column.  My  impression  is  that  those  who 
will  have  to  receive  him  will  be  able  to  give  a  very  good  account  of 
themselves  ;  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  return  from  his  adventure 
with  a  broken  head,  if  nothing  worse."  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
not  to  be  outdone  in  the  carte  and  tierce  of  tongues.  He  responded 
dramatically  :  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  Lord  Salisbury  nor  his  retainers !  I 
accept  his  challenge  on  one  condition — that  is,  if  my  constituents  should 
do  again  what  they  were  prepared  to  do  in  1832,  and  should  march 
to  lay  their  grievances  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  Lord  Salisbury  will 
himself  lead  the  column  that  is  to  withstand  them.  In  that  case,  if 
my  head  is  broken,  it  will  be  broken  in  very  good  company." 

The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  redistribution  scheme.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
bent  on  conciliation  and  desirous  of  avoiding  a  fatal  collision  with 
the  Lords,  arranged  a  party  meeting,  at  which  it  was  proposed  that 
the  peers  should  reconsider  the  bill  in  a  special  autumn  session. 
But  Lord  Salisbury  objected  and  carried  the  day. 

On  this  a  great  demonstration  was  organised,  and  on  the  2ist 
of  July  a  concourse  of  some  25,000  agricultural  labourers,  workmen, 
&c.,  gathered  together  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  proceeded 
with  much  parade  to  invade  Parliament  Street,  Whitehall,  Charing 
Cross,  Pall  Mall,  and  Piccadilly,  to  Hyde  Park.  Here  they  de- 
nounced the  aristocrats  in  the  set  terms  of  their  order. 

Lord  Salisbury  jeered  at  this  impotent  display,  and  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Sheffield  mocked  the  Ministers  for  descending  to  the 
streets  and  having  recourse  to  processions  because  they  dared  not, 
after  their  mismanagement  at  home  and  abroad,  their  unnecessary 
bloodshed  and  muddling,  and  vacillation,  and  loss  of  the  Empire's 
power  and  prestige,  appeal  to  the  country  in  any  other  way.  He 
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declared  that  the  language  of  the  procession  might  represent  the 
opinion  of  a  party — but  that  of  the  nation  was  expressed  at  the  polling- 
booths  ;  and  as  for  the  counterfeit  voice  of  the  caucus,  that  would  be  re- 
pudiated whenever  the  people  had  occasion  to  speak  for  themselves. 

The  mention  of  this  fatal  word  was  a  challenge.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain accepted  it.  He  was  not  sorry  for  fresh  opportunity  to  beard 
the  lion.  He  said  at  the  Devonshire  Club :  "  Lord  Salisbury 
denouncing  the  caucus!  Lord  Salisbury,  who  is  the  chief  and 
patron  of  the  Conservative  organisation,  of  whose  proceedings  we 
have  had  so  much  information  lately — owing  to  party  dissentions ! — 
Lord  Salisbury  denouncing  the  machinery  by  which  he  does  not 
scruple  to  profit !  That  is  a  spectacle  more  edifying  than  anything 
since  Satan  was  seen  reproving  sin ! "  The  result  was  the  Lords 
had  what  is  called  "a  warm  time"  for  some  months  afterwards. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  spare  them,  and  took  care  during  the 
recess  to  bring  the  whole  arsenal  of  his  wrath  to  bear  on  them 
from  every  quarter.  "  I  do  not  think,"  he  said,  in  return  for 
Lord  Salisbury's  sneer  at  legislation  by  picnic  ;  "  I  do  not  think  the 
people  of  this  country  are  in  a  mood  to  be  mocked  by  epigrams, 
however  finished  they  may  be.  ...  In  the  course  of  the  autumn — 
on  every  platform,  in  every  household,  there  will  be  a  discussion  as 
to  the  past  history,  and  present  action,  and  the  future  prospect  of 
the  House  of  Lords." 

At  the  Devonshire  Club  (July  28,  1884)  Mr.  Chamberlain  bitterly 
referred  to  laying  on  the  shelf  the  bill  ardently  desired  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  and  declared  that  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  being  strained  to  the  utmost. 
Arrogant  and  monstrous  pretensions  were  being  put  forward  on  its 
behalf,  which  if  accepted  would  degrade  the  House  of  Commons 
to  a  secondary  and  subordinate  position,  and  would  make  it  into  the 
servile  assembly  that  Lord  Salisbury  asserted  it  was  : — 

"  You  have  all  seen,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  amusing  circular  which  proceeded 
a  few  days  ago  from  the  Central  Conservative  Association  over  which,  I  believe, 
Lord  Salisbury  presides,  but  in  connection  with  which,  at  all  events,  he  is  a 
leading  spirit.  In  this  circular  the  secretary  of  the  Central  Conservative  Asso- 
ciation urged  upon  all  the  local  committees  and  clubs,  not  that  they  should  hold 
public  meetings — he  was  much  too  wise  for  that — but  that  they  should  meet  in 
camera  and  pass  one  or  other  of  a  body  of  resolutions  which  this  universal 
provider  of  machine-made  agitation  and  opinion  offered  for  their  choice.  He 
has  got  a  stock  of  the  most  varied  character,  to  meet  all  tastes  and  circum- 
stances and  adequate  to  meet  every  contingency.  He  has  resolutions  which 
express  a  cordial  appreciation  of  the  extension  of  the  'franchise,  and  others 
which  avoid  all  mention  of  that  delicate  subject.'  He  has  resolutions  empha- 
tically approving  of  the  patriotic  action  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  he  has  other 
resolutions  indignantly  condemning  the  perfidy  and  mismanagement  of  Her 
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Majesty's  Government.  And  all  this  cordiality  and  emphasis  and  indignation 
is  sent  out  wholesale  from  the  Tory  stores  at  St.  Stephen's  Chambers,  to  be 
returned  through  the  halfpenny  post  as  the  expression,  the  uncontrollable 
expression,  of  great  popular  emotion.  Well,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
this,  that  not  only  has  the  Franchise  Bill  been  rejected,  but  Lord  Salisbury, 
who  is  the  author  of  that  great  blow  at  popular  representation,  adds  insult  to 
injury.  He  insults  our  intelligence,  asking  us  to  observe  that  his  action  is  really 
dictated  by  friendship  for  the  principles  of  the  measure.  We  are  asked 
seriously  to  accept  from  him  the  profession  that  this  chastening  process  tc 
which  we  have  to  submit  is  really  the  result  of  the  unalloyed  love  which  the 
Tories  have  for  popular  representation.  If  the  bill  has  been  stifled  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  is,  according  to  Lord  Salisbury,  owing  to  the  embraces  of  its 
too  ardent  admirers.  .  .  .  The  people  of  this  country  must,  indeed,  be  '  mostly 
fools '  if  they  accept  Lord  Salisbury's  tardy  assurances  of  his  desire  for  their 
enfranchisement.  We  know  that  years  ago,  when  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  he  was  the  most  bitter  opponent  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
in  1867.  If  he  has  been  converted  since,  the  signs  of  grace  are  not  evident  to 
a  casual  observer.  He  occupied  a  great  part  of  last  autumn  in  proving  that 
the  labourers  did  not  want  the  franchise,  and  that  if  they  had  it  they  would 
make  bad  use  of  it.  If  he  adopts  a  different  tone  now  it  is  not  because  he  loves 
the  franchise  more,  but  because  he  thinks  it  prudent  to  dissemble  his  hate. 
Lord  Salisbury  in  this  matter  is  only  the  true  representative  of  the  inveterate 
prejudices  of  his  party.  Do  the  Tories  love  the  franchise  ?  They  had  many 
opportunities  in  the  last  Parliament  of  proving  their  affection.  Singularly 
enough  they  did  not  take  advantage  of  any  of  them.  Again  and  again  resolu- 
tions were  moved  from  the  Liberal  benches  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  and  again  and  again  the  whole  Tory  party  filed  off  into  the  lobbies 
in  opposition,  and  their  opposition  was  manifested  indifferently  whether  the 
resolution  was  for  the  franchise  alone  or  whether  it  was  coupled,  as  it  some- 
times was,  with  redistribution.  In  the  present  session  of  Parliament  they  tried 
to  destroy  the  bill  by  coupling  with  it  the  impossible  condition  of  redistribu- 
tion in  the  same  session,  and  by  endeavouring  to  exclude  from  its  operation  in 
committee  its  application  to  Ireland.  They  did  not  succeed,  as  they  had  evi- 
dently hoped  to  do,  in  obtaining  from  any  of  the  Liberal  party  any  support  to 
these  proposals ;  for  they  were  beaten  by  great  majorities,  and  thereupon  they 
gave  up  the  struggle  ;  but  they  were  frank  enough  to  tell  us  that  the  bill  was  as 
dead  as  a  door  nail,  and  they  allowed  the  third  reading  to  pass  without  division 
in  happy  reliance  upon  their  partisans  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We  are  told  we 
are  not  to  threaten  the  House  of  Lords.  The  only  people  who  have  threatened 
the  House  of  Lords  are  the  Tory  members,  Mr.  James  Lowther  and  Mr. 
Chaplin,  who,  at  the  meeting  at  the  Carlton,  told  them  that  the  support  of  the 
Tories  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  hereditary  Chamber  unless  it  pursued  to 
the  bitter  end  a  battle  from  which  these  prudent  champions  had  slunk  away. 
Mr.  Chaplin  can  only  be  compared  to  the  hero  of  one  of  the  anti-Jacobin 
ballads — 

*  Poor  John  was  a  gallant  captain, 

In  battles  much  delighting : 
He  fled  full  soon  on  the  first  of  June, 

But  he  bade  the  rest  keep  fighting.' " 

He  then  pointed  out  another  argument  which  he  looked  on  as  conclusive 
against  acceptance  of  Lord   Salisbury's   protestations   of  his   desire   for   an 
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extension  of  the  franchise : — "  He  says  that  he  insists  on  an  appeal  to  the  country. 
What  country  does  he  want  to  appeal  to  ?  If  he  trusts  the  people — above  all,  if 
he  trusts  these  two  millions  of  capable  citizens  who  are  waiting  his  pleasure  for 
their  enfranchisement — why  does  he  seek  to  exclude  them  from  the  appeal  which 
he  is  so  desirous  to  make  ?  Their  capacity  is  no  longer  in  question.  All  parties 
acknowledge  that  they  are  entitled  to  their  political  rights.  Why,  then,  are 
they  not  to  be  allowed  their  proper  place  on  the  tribunal  which  in  the  last  resort 
we  are  to  appeal  to  ?  Lord  Salisbury  desires,  for  reasons  which  every  one 
can  understand,  to  appeal  to  a  limited  electorate.  He  wants  to  appeal  to  the 
three  millions  who  have  votes  against  the  two  millions  who  have  them  not ;  to 
the  twelve-pounders  in  the  counties  against  their  less  fortunate  fellow-citizens ; 
to  the  farmers  against  the  labourers ;  to  the  residents  in  the  villas  against  the 
population  who  inhabit  cottages.  He  wants  the  three  millions  of  present 
voters  to  be  allowed  to  decide  in  what  way,  to  what  extent,  and  under  what 
conditions  the  new  voters  shall  come  into  their  constitutional  rights.  'Oh 
but/  he  says,  '  I  do  not  object  to  the  franchise ;  I  only  object  to  the  franchise 
without  redistribution.'  Well,  he  suspects  us,  it  appears,  of  a  desire  so  to 
manipulate  the  constituencies  as  to  gain  a  great  party  advantage.  ..."  After 
belabouring  Lord  Salisbury's  policy,  motives,  and  suspicions,  and  the  whole 
system  of  "  obstruction  by  privilege,1'  he  proceeded  : — "  One  great  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  this  agitation  on  which  we  are  entering  is  that  we  shall  educate 
the  new  voters  before  they  are  called  upon  to  exercise  their  political  rights. 
They  will  distinguish  their  friends  from  their  foes.  They  will  not  be 
slow  to  see  the  difference  between  Tory  professions  and  Liberal 
performances.  But  there  is  another  result  which  will  ensue  from  the 
impending  discussion.  I  do  not  think  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  be  able 
successfully  to  assert  his  claim  to  dissolve  the  House  of  Commons  whenever 
it  is  not  servile  enough  to  agree  with  the  House  of  Lords.  But  he  cannot 
escape  the  challenge  he  has  thrown  down  to  the  public  opinion  of  this  country. 
It  is  not  the  question  of  electoral  reform  alone  which  Lord  Salisbury  has 
brought  into  view.  He  told  us  last  night  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  not  a  matter  for  present  consideration.  He  is  forcing  us 
all  to  consider  it.  In  the  course  of  next  autumn,  on  every  platform,  in  every 
household,  there  will  be  a  discussion  as  to  the  past  history,  the  present  action, 
and  the  future  prospects  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Now  I  hope  the  Tory  speakers 
will  pursue  in  a  judicial  spirit  their  historical  researches  into  the  merits  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  We  know,  for  our  part,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  hun- 
dred years  the  Lords  have  more  than  once  brought  the  country  to  the  verge 
of  revolution  ;  that  they  have  again  and  again  mutilated  or  delayed  or  rejected 
bills  of  the  first  importance  which  are  now  universally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  salutary  and  expedient  at  the  time  being.  What  we  are  anxious  to  know 
is,  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  ?  Lord  Salisbury  told  us  last  night, 
with  that  ignorance  of  all  machinery  except  political  which  characterises  the 
leader  of  the  Tory  party,  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  like  a  fly-wheel,  whose 
function  it  was  to  prevent  any  excess  of  speed.  Well,  every  one  knows  that 
the  business  of  the  fly-wheel  is  to  equalise  the  pace.  Sometimes  it  has  to  be 
retarded ;  sometimes  it  has  to  be  quickened.  Now,  will  Lord  Salisbury  tell  us 
when  the  House  of  Lords  has  ever  performed  the  latter  function  ?  When  have 
they  ever  stimulated  the  flagging  energies  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  When 
have  they  ever  accelerated  the  progress  of  beneficent  reform  ?  When,  in  the 
time  to  which  I  have  referred,  have  the  peers  ever  struck  a  blow  for  freedom  ? 
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When  have  they  ever  initiated  or  promoted  great  measures  of  public  utility  ? 
And  what  proof  have  they  to  give  of  the  patriotism,  and  the  devotion,  and  the 
transcendent  capacity  which  we  are  entitled  to  expect  from  men,  the  single  voice 
of  each  of  whom  outweighs  the  collective  opinion  of  tens  of  thousands  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  ? "  In  conclusion  the  speaker  made  a  suggestion  which, 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  after  events,  is  distinctly  interesting.  "When,"  he  said, 
"  I  look  on  the  questions  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  raised,  and  when  I  anticipate  the 
answer  that  will  probably  be  given  to  them,  I  sometimes  think  that  we  are  all 
doing  him  great  injustice ;  and  that  when  the  history  of  these  times  comes  to 
be  written,  our  descendants  will  have  discovered  that  he  is  only  a  Radical  in 
disguise,  who  conceals  under  an  air  of  patrician  arrogance  his  deep  contempt 
for  his  order  and  his  secret  designs  for  its  humiliation." 

All  sorts  of  devices  were  meanwhile  being  resorted  to  to  bring 
about  some  kind  of  compromise  between  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  bravely  struggled  to  convert  some  peers  before 
the  coming  session.  He  even  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  so  prolific  were  his  political  appeals  in  Episcopal 
quarters  that  by  July  he  " garnered  in  a  rich  harvest"  of  bishops. 

He  egged  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  denounce  Lord  Salisbury  for 
the  line  he  had  taken  up  to  ensure  the  simultaneous  passing  of 
the  two  bills,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  gladly  obey- 
ing his  chiefs  behests,  delivered  with  tremendous  6clat  some  plain 
truths  that  were  scarcely  flattering  to  the  nobles. 

It  must  here  be  noted  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  spent  the  autumn 
in  making  himself  popular  among  the  Celtic  fringes,  and  everywhere 
his  progress  was  more  or  less  triumphal.  People  rushed  as  he 
passed  to  get  a  word  of  greeting,  and  clamoured  to  shake  him  by 
the  hand,  crying  to  each  other,  "  It's  him !  It's  Joe ! "  His  prin- 
cipal success  was  obtained  on  the  2oth  of  October,  at  Denbigh, 
whither  he  went  to  dilate  on  the  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the 
Lords  in  terms  consistent  with  the  indignation  that  was  burning 
within  him  against  that  august  and  impervious  institution. 

The  warmth  with  which  he  was  acclaimed  undoubtedly  inspired 
him  to  make  one  of  the  most  telling  speeches  of  his  career.  After 
thanking  the  assembly  for  the  cordiality  of  their  reception,  he 
said  : — 

"  There  is  nothing  which  is  more  grateful  to  a  public  man  than  to  know  that 
in  the  performance  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  duty  he  has  found  a  place  in 
the  hearts  and  the  affections  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  his  country- 
men to  whom  perhaps  he  may  be  personally  a  stranger,  but  who  have  followed 
his  work  with  interest  and  with  generous  appreciation/'  He  went  on  to  say 
that  after  the  proceedings  of  to-day  and  of  last  Saturday,  he  did  not  think 
that  his  opponents  would  be  able  any  longer  to  mistake  the  feelings  of  the 
Principality  of  Wales.  "  No  number  of  ticket  meetings — of  picnic  parties — no 
amount  of  fireworks,"  he  said,  "  will  be  able  to  outweigh  the  deliberate  voice  of 
the  people  of  Wales,  speaking  in  vast  assemblies,  such  as  that  which  I  now 
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address.  .  .  ."  Then  he  proceeded,  by  way  of  stimulus,  to  take  a  neat  shot  at 
various  assertions  of  the  opposition :  "  I  have  no  new  story  to  tell  you  to-day. 
As  I  came  here  I  read  in  the  Standard  newspaper  a  complaint,  which  is  perhaps 
justified,  that  the  Liberal  speakers  have  worn  themselves  out  in  this  controversy, 
and  that  they  adduce  no  new  arguments  in  support  of  their  opinions.  That 
is  true,  but  it  is  not  our  fault.  We  cannot  twist  and  turn  and  change  our 
opinions,  and  put  forward  new  ones  every  full  moon  as  the  Tories  do. 

1 A  merciful  Providence  fashioned  them  hollow 
On  purpose  that  they  might  their  principles  swallow.' " 

He  then  proceeded  to  business.  "  The  first  question  is  this :  Shall  the 
Franchise  Bill  be  passed  ?  Will  you  tolerate  any  further  delay  in  the 
enfranchisement  of  two  millions  of  capable  citizens  who  are  eagerly  looking 
through  the  open  door  ?  "  He  then  explained  that  the  question  of  the  franchise 
was  one  especially  interesting  for  the  people  of  Wales.  They  have  nothing  to 
gain  in  any  case  from  redistribution,  although  if  Lord  Salisbury  had  his  way 
they  would  have  a  good  deal  to  lose.  In  regard  to  the  franchise  it  was  altogether 
a  different  matter,  and  he  put  before  them  the  figures  that  served  to  show  how 
things  stood  at  the  present  moment.  "  There  are  in  Wales  altogether  nearly 
140,000  electors,  and  they  are  equally  divided  between  the  boroughs  and  the 
counties.  But  the  population  of  the  counties  is  877,000,  while  the  population 
of  the  boroughs  is  only  483,000.  From  that  you  see  that  the  counties,  with  a 
population  nearly  double  that  of  the  boroughs,  have  only  the  same  proportion 
of  electors ;  and  if  the  Franchise  Bill  passed,  there  are  something  like  70,000 
new  electors  in  your  counties  who  will  at  once  enter  upon  their  political  rights. 
Well,  who  are  these  70,000  men  ?  They  are  your  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
first  place.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  obligations  as  you  are ;  they  are  men 
of  like  feelings,  of  like  capacity,  of  like  intelligence,  of  equal  patriotism.  Will 
you  be  content  that  these  men  should  be  deprived  of  all  their  rights — that  this 
unjust  and  unreasonable  disqualification  should  continue?  Lord  Salisbury 
can  arrange  some  scheme  of  redistribution,  by  which  you  will  be  deprived  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  representation  which  you  at  present  enjoy.  Well, 
we  are  told  that  upon  this  part  of  the  question  there  is  really  no  difference  of 
opinion  ;  everybody,  it  seems,  is  agreed.  Nobody  disputes  the  rights  of  these 
70,000  sons  of  Wales  or  of  the  2,000,000  men  in  other  parts  of  the  country  who 
are  in  a  similar  position.  That  is  very  good,  but  then  how  comes  it  that  the 
men  who  say  this  are  still  blocking  the  way  ?  But  for  them,  but  for  the  Tory 
party  speaking  through  the  House  of  Lords,  these  men  would  at  the  present 
moment  be  secure  in  their  electoral  privileges.  But  for  them  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  even  now  they  would  obtain  their  rights.  Well,  for  years  the  Tories 
openly  resisted  every  extension  of  the  suffrage  ;  they  were  consistently  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  political  power  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  Now  that 
they  find  it  dangerous  any  longer  to  maintain  this  argument  of  exclusion,  they 
are  seeking  by  pretexts  and  pretences  to  delay  what  they  dare  not  any  longer 
deny.  They  are  in  the  position  of  the  owners  of  a  place  of  entertainment  who 
should  say  to  a  great  crowd  outside,  '  You  are,  we  admit,  entitled  to  admission 
to  the  performance ;  you  have  as  much  right  to  be  there  as  those  who  are  now 
enjoying  what  is  going  on,  but  we  have  not  made  up  our  minds  whether  we  will 
put  you  in  the  galleries  or  in  the  pit — until  we  can  do  that,  and  we  shall  not 
hurry  ourselves,  you  must  wait  outside  in  the  cold,  and  the  play  must  go  on 
without  you.' "  He  then  dwelt  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  reason  why  the 
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Tories  insisted  that  redistribution  and  franchise  are  to  go  together.  "  They 
say  that  they  distrust  the  Government.  I  am  glad  of  it.  We  should  not  be 
worthy  of  your  confidence  if  the  Tories  trusted  us.  They  say  that  we  intend 
as  soon  as  the  Franchise  Bill  is  passed,  to  perpetuate  a  fraud  upon  the 
constituencies  and  to  bring  in  a  scheme  of  redistribution  which  will  be  entirely 
unfair.  I  don't  quarrel  with  them  for  that  opinion.  .  .  ." 

He  then  attacked  the  House  of  Lords  and  their  attitude  in  the 
matter,  saying : — 

"  I  cannot  allow  that  these  antiquities  should  control  the  destinies  of  a 
free  empire.  And  when  they  press  their  claims  without  discretion  and 
without  moderation,  when  they  press  them  to  an  extreme  which  even  their 
predecessors  have  never  contemplated,  then  I  say  they  provoke  inquiry 
and  controversy  which  cannot  but  end  in  their  humiliation.  I  have  read 
somewhere  a  saying  of  a  certain  Rumbolt,  who  was  a  Puritan  soldier  in  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  believe  in  hereditary  legislators 
when  he  found  that  men  were  born  into  the  world,  some  of  them  with  saddles 
on  their  backs,  and  others  with  boots  and  spurs  ready  to  ride  them.  That 
is  a  condition  which  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  men 
who  desire  to  preserve  the  authority  of  the  peers  are  wise  if  they  push  that 
authority  so  far  as  to  set  people  thinking  what  grounds  we  have  for  giving 
them  any  authority  at  all,  and  how  they  have  used  the  authority  which  they 
already  possessed.  I  am  at  once  prepared  to  admit  that  this  is  a  warning 
which  it  would  be  impertinent  and  irrelevant  to  address  to  Lord  Salisbury. 
My  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Carnarvonshire,  has  already  referred  to  a 
most  remarkable  utterance  of  Lord  Salisbury,  which  has  not,  up  to  the  present 
time,  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  I  noticed  it  when  I  saw  the 
report  in  the  papers,  and  I  have  wondered  very  much  that  it  has  not  been 
the  subject  of  articles  in  every  journal  in  the  kingdom ;  for  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  without  exception  the  most  revolutionary  utterance  which  has  ever 
fallen  from  a  Conservative  statesman.  Lord  Salisbury  said,  that  for  his  part 
he  wished  that  we  could  institute  the  American  Senate  in  this  country.  It 
is  an  elected  Assembly,  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Salisbury  in  his 
secret  heart — for  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  expression  dropped  out  from 
him  unawares — is  willing  at  once  to  abandon  hereditary  rights  as  a  condition 
for  the  formation  of  a  Second  Chamber.  Well,  then,  he  and  I  are  at  one. 
The  Tory  peer  and  the  Radical  commoner  are  agreed,  although  I  think  we  should 
differ  seriously  when  we  come  to  consider  what  substitute  should  be  found  for 
the  assembly  which,  apparently.  Lord  Salisbury  is  willing  to  abolish.  .  ." 

He  further  declared  that : — 

"  The  treatment  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Dissenters  had  exceeded 
in  injustice  almost  anything  which  could  be  brought  against  it  in  reference 
to  any  other  part  of  its  proceedings.  The  House  of  Lords  maintained  until 
182(8)  the  Tests  and  Corporation  Acts,  by  which  the  Dissenters  were  pre- 
cluded from  serving  their  country  in  any  local  office  of  profit  or  of  honour. 
In  1834  they  refused  to  repeal  a  bill  which  made  the  license  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  necessary  before  twenty  men  could  meet  together  for  common 
worship.  In  1836  they  insulted  the  Dissenters  by  requiring  that  their  banns 
of  marriage  should  be  read  before  boards  of  guardians.  In  1839  they  refused 
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the  education  grant  because  Dissenters  were  to  share  in  it.  Five  times  in 
their  history  they  rejected  bills  for  abolishing  the  iniquitous  church  rate. 
Three  times  they  refused  bills  which  would  have  given  the  Dissenters  the  consola- 
tion of  the  presence  of  their  own  ministers  at  the  graves  of  those  whom  they 
had  loved  and  lost."  He  then  said  in  conclusion  :  "You  are  anticipating  much 
from  those  colleges  which  are  being  so  vigorously  promoted,  but  you  will  owe 
very  little  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  higher  education  and  the  culture 
of  Dissenters.  So  long  as  they  could  they  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  prevent  it,  and  four  times,  from  1834  to  1870,  they  rejected  bills  for  the 
abolition  of  the  tests  which  deprived  Nonconformists  of  the  prizes  at  the 
national  universities  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  conscientious  scruples. 
No,  gentlemen,  I  have  no  spite  against  the  House  of  Lords.  As  a  Dissenter 
I  have  an  account  to  settle  with  them,  and  I  promise  you  I  will  not  forget  the 
reckoning." 

The  speaker  had  no  sooner  pronounced  these  words  than  sud- 
denly, as  at  a  call  to  arms,  the  multitude  uprose,  and  cheer  on  cheer 
from  thousands  of  excited  throats  rent  the  air.  It  was  a  roar  seldom 
heard  in  the  stolid  land  of  England — thunder  as  of  a  mighty  human 
storm  coming  from  the  heart  of  the  people  acclaiming  in  chorus,  the 
Man — the  Leader  of  men  !  Never  was  there  so  inspiriting  a  scene  ! 
When  at  last  the  clamour  had  subsided  Mr.  Chamberlain  proceeded 
to  speak  of  his  descent,  of  which  he  said  he  was  as  proud  as  any 
baron  might  be  of  the  title  which  he  owes  to  the  smiles  of  a  king  or 
to  the  favour  of  a  king's  mistress.  "  For  I  can  claim  descent  from 
one  of  the  two  thousand  ejected  members  who  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts  left  home  and  work  and  profit  rather  than  accept  a  State- 
made  creed  which  it  was  sought  to  force  upon  them — and  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  I  share  your  hopes  and  your  aspirations,  and 
I  resent  the  insults,  the  injuries,  and  the  injustice  from  which  you 
suffered  so  long  from  the  hands  of  a  privileged  assembly ! "  .  .  . 
Then  with  emphasis  he  declared  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  alien- 
ated Ireland,  oppressed  the  Dissenters,  and  were  now  opposing  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  people.  "  We  have  been  too  long  a  peer- 
ridden  nation,  and  I  hope  you  will  say  to  them  that  if  they  will  not 
bow  to  the  mandate  of  the  people,  they  shall  lose  for  ever  the  autho- 
rity they  have  so  long  abused." 

Thus  ended  a  memorable  meeting.  The  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  escorted  from  the  hall  by  a  procession  of  torch-bearers 
who  lighted  the  way  to  Ruth  in  Castle.  (There  he  was  staying  as 
guest  of  Colonel  Cornwallis  West — the  father  of  the  Princess  of  Pless 
and  Duchess  of  Westminster,  who  then  were  beautiful  mites  in  the 
nursery.)  All  the  way  through  the  flashing  darkness  he  went  to  a 
rolling  accompaniment  of  cheers,  which  reverberated  from  the  top  of 
the  steep  street  into  the  heart  of  the  valley  even  as  the  sentiments  of 
the  great  man's  speech  reverberated  for  years  and  years  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  "  gallant  little  Wales." 
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In  October  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  not  to  be  outdone  in  the 
race  for  popularity,  invaded  Birmingham,  and  set  the  place  ablaze 
by  an  attack  on  the  municipal  government  of  the  town.  He 
asserted  that  the  whole  borough  was  in  the  hands  of  the  caucus 
who  owned  gas  and  water  supply,  and  the  lunatic  asylum — where  it 
was  certain  the  Liberal  leaders  of  the  town  would  become  inmates. 
After  flinging  charges  right  and  left,  he  said  :  "  Every  one  holds  his 
office  on  the  understanding  that  in  political  matters  he  must  blindly 
submit,  and  that  on  the  slightest  sign  of  independence  he  would 
lose  his  employment,  be  thrown  with  his  family  on  the  world,  even 
if  it  led  to  his  ruin  and  starvation."  He  declared  that  enormous 
power  had  been  exercised  mercilessly  in  Birmingham. 

When  required  by  the  mayor  to  bring  proof  of  his  amazing  asser- 
tions, Lord  Randolph  wrote :  "  I  learn  with  great  pleasure  that  you 
considered  your  duty  as  Mayor  of  Birmingham  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Birmingham  Corporation."  Mr. 
Chamberlain  disposed  of  the  subject  by  saying  "  the  attack  was 
an  atrocious  misstatement  " — and  certainly  Lord  Randolph,  even 
among  his  admirers,  gained  nothing  by  the  audacity  of  his  ill-judged 
assertions.  The  Tories,  led  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  continued 
to  assail  the  Radical  leader  on  every  opportunity,  the  sprightly 
Tory  democrat  vowing  he  would  "  draw  the  badger."  He  was 
advised  that  he  was  drawing  "  the  wariest,  toughest,  and  most 
powerful  badger  ever  known,"  but  he  persisted,  and  was  so  smartly 
handled  by  the  said  "  badger  "  in  return,  that  on  one  occasion  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  said  to  have  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

The  bill  over  which  so  frantic  a  stir  had  been  created,  without 
alteration,  was  reintroduced  in  October  and  carried  without  a 
division,  and  a  Redistribution  Bill  was  drafted  by  both  parties  in  con- 
sultation and  passed  in  June  1885,  six  months  after  the  Franchise. 
Bill  became  law,  and  about  a  fortnight  after  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

The  complicated  arrangements  by  which  the  pacific  consumma- 
tion was  brought  about  need  not  be  here  enlarged  on  ;  sufficient 
to  say  they  were  due  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  the  extreme  Radicals  whose  one  delight  was  to  "go  for  the 
peers,"  desired  to  effect  a  peaceful  compromise  with  the  Tories, 
and  pass  the  bill  somehow — anyhow.  He  took  the  unique  step 
of  approaching  the  leaders,  and  after  a  series  of  negotiations,  con- 
fidential and  otherwise  —  and  despite  the  howls  of  the  violent 
Radical  clique,  the  Government  "  vowing  they  would  ne'er  consent " 
to  be  dictated  to  by  Lord  Salisbury — "  consented  !  " 
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I.— AS  FREE  LANCE— THE  UNAUTHORISED  PROGRAMME, 

SUMMER  1885 

C1D  SALISBURY  formed  a  Ministry,  and  decided  to  go  to 
the  country.  Mr.  Gladstone  determined  to  appeal  to  the 
electors,  to  make  him  independent  of  the  Irish  vote. 
Everywhere  the  state  of  politics  was  nebulous,  entangled, 
unstable.  The  Conservatives  found  themselves  in  a  measure 
in  the  same  difficulty  as  the  Liberals ;  the  leaders  on  either  side 
were  disturbed  in  their  plans  by  the  buoyant  spirits  of  rising  men, 
whose  principles  they  were  afraid  of,  whose  abilities  they  esteemed, 
and  whose  headlong  courses  they  could  barely  control.  What  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  so  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
became  to  Lord  Salisbury.  Each  Prime  Minister  in  turn,  like  the 
domestic  fowl  of  the  story-book,  had  cause  to  be  startled  at  the 
strange  eagle  that  had  managed  somehow  to  get  hatched  in  the 
party  nest.  It  was  the  curious  resemblance  between  these  two 
eagles  that  made  each  of  them  recognise  the  "  parts  "  of  the  other, 
and  enabled  them,  while  maintaining  a  healthy  antagonism  which 
kept  their  intellectual  biceps  from  becoming  flabby,  to  effect  a 
political  rapprochement,  which  subsequently  brought  forth  such 
good  results.  But  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
while  he  was  growing  more  and  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Con- 
servative party,  should  have  adopted  his  most  aggressive — one  may 
almost  say  offensive — attitude  towards  them.  He  seemed  to  have 
utilised  these,  his  free-lance  days,  to  enjoy  a  latitude  he  had  previously 
as  Cabinet  Minister  been  unable  to  indulge  in,  and  promptly  made 
up  for  lost  opportunities  by  hitting  out  right  and  left  at  whichever 
party  happened  to  be  impedimental  to  his  schemes.  It  was  perhaps 
his  entirely  impartial  mode  of  attacking  Whigs  and  Conservatives 
alike  which  laid  the  seeds  of  the  harvest  of  enmity  that  has  sprung 
up  on  all  sides  of  him. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  domestic  rather  than  to  imperial 
issues,  and  originated  so  advanced  a  scheme  of  legislative  reform 
that  he  speedily  brought  about  a  chorus  of  opprobrium,  followed 
by  a  cleavage  between  himself  and  the  "  fossilised "  Whigs  and 
Moderate  Liberals.  This  "unauthorised  programme,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  in  its  bold  and  dashing  nature  typical  of  all  the  move- 
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ments  which  have  so  convulsed  the  face  of  political  life ;  it  was 
the  first  stroke  of  the  hammer  that  proved  the  sinews  of  the  man, 
and  demonstrated  to  the  world  his  knowledge  of  the  German  motto, 
"You  must  hammer  or  anvil  be." 

Then  he  engaged  in  more  passages  at  arms  with  the  peers, 
reiterating  with  renewed  vigour  his  contempt  of  hereditary  legis- 
lators. He  repeated  more  or  less  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his 
famous  speech  at  Denbigh  on  October  20,  1884. 

"  Are  the  Lords  to  dictate  to  us — the  people  of  England  ?  Are 
they  to  dictate  the  laws  we  shall  make  and  the  way  in  which  we 
shall  bring  them  in  ?  .  .  .  Are  you  to  be  governed  by  yourselves, 
or  will  you  submit  to  an  oligarchy  that  is  a  mere  accident  of 
birth?  .  .  ."  He  repudiated  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  hint  that  he 
was  actuated  by  spite  against  the  House  of  Lords,  by  admitting  that 
he  had  always  thought  that  it  was  a  very  picturesque  institution — 
attractive  from  its  connection  with  our  country,  and  further  expressed 
himself  rather  thankful  than  otherwise  "  to  gentlemen  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  wear  robes  and  coronets,  and  who  will  keep  up  certain 
state  and  splendour  that  is  pleasing  to  look  on.  They  are  ancient 
monuments,  and  I  for  one  should  be  sorry  to  deface  them  ;  still,  I  do 
not  admit  that  on  these  interesting  ruins  we  can  build  the  founda- 
tions of  our  government.  .  .  ." 

He  now  almost  entirely  emancipated  himself  from  his  party,  and 
for  the  first  time  became  really  independent.  He  refused  to  hold 
on  any  longer  to  principles  of  which  he  disapproved  ;  and  when  he 
found  his  own  theories  had  outgrown  their  jacket  he  flung  the  jacket 
off  and  chose  a  new  one.  In  other  words,  while  still^a  member  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  party,  he  threw  aside  the  ministerial  uniform  and 
agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  Liberals  only  on  his  own  terms. 
This  indeed  was  the  momentous  period  of  his  career.  He  said  in 
his  heart,  as  many  a  great  man  has  done  before  him,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  has  been  freed  from  the  trammels  of  circumstance 
that  hitherto  have  held  him — he  said  in  his  heart,  Hast  thou  found 
me,  oh  Myself!  It  mattered  nothing  now  who  would  crawl  or  loiter 
or  stick  in  the  mud  of  old-fashioned  theories,  he  would  go  his  own 
pace.  Mr.  Bright  and  Lord  Hartington  must,  if  possible,  not  be 
scared  ;  but  whatever  happened  the  word  was  Forward,  and  forward 
he  went. 

A  description  of  the  cleavage  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
the  Liberal  party  was  given  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  in  Harper s 
Magazine : — 

"An  oratorical  tour  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  undertook  at 
this  period  increased  his  growing  reputation,  especially  among 
the  masses.  He  went  to  Scotland,  and  he  spoke  to  the  Highland 
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crofters  after  their  own  hearts ;  he  went  to  the  agricultural 
labourers,  and  he  placed  before  them  a  vision  of  a  promised  land  ; 
he  everywhere  advocated  free  education  and  the  abolition  of  all 
school  fees  ;  and  the  end  of  it  was,  that  during  this  election,  without 
any  exaggeration,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  become  a  name  to  conjure 
with  even  more  powerful  than  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  For  every 
cheer  raised  by  the  name  of  the  leader  three  were  given  for  the 
name  of  the  daring  Radical  lieutenant.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of 
the  unexpectedness  of  political  life  that  what  seemed  to  every  one, 
and  according  to  every  calculation,  the  eve  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
attaining  the  supreme  position  in  the  Liberal  party,  turned  out  to 
be  the  close  of  his  connection  with  all  Liberal  movements  and  with 
the  Liberal  party." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  undertook  the  electoral  campaign  alluded  to 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  England,  Scotland,  and  possibly 
Ireland  in  the  virtues  of  his  project — the  emancipating  proper- 
ties of  the  Unauthorised  Programme.  Its  ideal  features  were 
free  schools,  facilities  for  acquiring  small  holdings,  graduated  taxa- 
tion, and  local  self-government — features  that  in  those  days  made 
the  very  hair  lift  at  their  audacity,  but  which  we  have  grown  to  take 
as  a  matter  of  course,  as  part  and  parcel  of  constitutional  endeavour. 
This  programme  may  be  styled  the  Genesis  of  all  the  Reforms  that 
the  Conservative  Government  has  effected  in  recent  years  ;  the  junc- 
tion, as  it  were,  where  the  lines  of  Liberal  and  Tory  sentiment 
met  and  parted. 

Early  in  the  year,  in  a  speech  to  his  admirers  in  Birmingham, 
he  had  candidly  explained  his  past  attitude  towards  political  affairs, 
an  attitude  which  is  still  looked  upon  in  some  quarters  as  incon- 
sistent in  the  highest  degree.  "  I  have  sometimes  found  it  difficult, 
as  one  of  the  members  in  a  Liberal  Government,  to  reconcile  the 
loyalty  which  I  owe  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  party  at  large,  with 
the  strenuous  and  constant  promotion  of  the  principles  which  I  am 
supposed  especially  to  represent.  I  have  had  at  times  to  reserve, 
and  sometimes  even  to  sacrifice,  my  opinion.  Perhaps  I  may  have 
disappointed  my  constituents,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  been 
necessary,  in  order  not  to  bring  about  a  division  that  might  injure 
our  common  cause,  or  that  might  embarrass  the  leader  whose 
unsurpassed  ability  and  long-tried  devotion  to  the  people's  service 
have  earned  for  him  their  undying  regard  and  esteem."  He  then 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  domestic  legislation  of  the  future, 
the  rights  of  property,  and  other  matters,  in  so  candid  and  forcible 
a  manner,  that  certain  politicians  could  do  nought  but  gape,  gasp, 
and  grumble.  The  problem  of  the  future,  he  said,  was  how  to 
promote  the  greater  happiness  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  to 
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increase  their  enjoyment  of  life.  Even  as  there  are  politicians  who 
will  occupy  the  world,  leaving  nothing  for  the  ambitions  of  others, 
so  also  are  there  men  who  at  home  have  annexed  everything  worth 
having,  and  who  expect  everybody  else  to  be  content  with  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  their  table.  "  When  our  social  arrange- 
ments first  began  to  shape  themselves,  every  man  was  born  into 
the  world  with  natural  rights,  with  the  right  to  share  in  the  great 
inheritance  of  the  community,  and  with  a  right  to  a  part  of  the  land 
of  his  birth.  But  all  these  rights  have  passed  away.  .  .  .  Private 
ownership  has  replaced  these  communal  rights,  and  this  system  has 
become  so  interwoven  with  our  habits  and  usages,  so  sanctioned  by 
law,  so  protected  by  custom,  that  it  might  be  very  difficult — perhaps 
impossible — to  reverse  it" 

He  proceeded  to  ask  what  ransom  property  was  prepared  to  pay 
for  the  security  it  enjoyed  ?  for  the  natural  rights  that  had  ceased 
to  be  recognised?  "Society  is  banded  together  to  protect  itself 
against  the  instincts  of  those  men  who  would  make  very  short  work 
of  private  ownership  if  they  were  left  alone.  ...  I  think  in  future 
we  shall  hear  more  about  the  obligations  of  property,  and  we  shall 
not  hear  so  much  of  its  rights." 

This  remark  almost  amounted  to  a  prophecy,  for  nowadays 
the  obligations  in  some  quarters  are  beginning  to  press  so  heavily 
that  those  who  own  them  are  almost  prompted  to  resign  their 
oppressive  rights  for  middle-class  immunity. 

Then  he  asked  :  "  Is  it  an  essential  condition  of  private  owner- 
ship in  land  that  the  agricultural  labourers  of  this  country,  alone 
of  civilised  countries,  should  be  entirely  divorced  from  the  soil  they 
till  ?  that  they  should  be  driven  to  the  towns  to  compete  with  you 
for  work,  and  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages  ?  and  that  alike  in  town 
and  country  the  labouring  population  should  be  huddled  in  dwellings 
unfit  for  man  or  beast,  where  the  conditions  of  common  decency  are 
impossible,  and  where  they  lead  directly  to  disease,  to  intemper- 
ance, and  to  crime?  These  are  questions,"  he  said,  "  which  I  hope 
you  will  ask  at  the  next  election,  and  to  which  you  will  demand  an 
answer ! " 

By  this  speech  it  is  asserted  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  somewhat 
damaged  his  case.  It  was  a  sermon  on  socialism,  and  people  object 
to  be  preached  at.  They  don't  like  to  be  reminded  that  they  have 
duties  to  their  fellow-men.  The  Times  described  the  doctrine  as 
"pernicious  nonsense,"  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Ipswich  (January  14, 
1885)  defended  himself  against  the  Times'  assertion  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  natural  rights — "that  there  were  no  rights  at  all 
save  those  that  were  made  and  sanctioned  by  law."  He  reminded 
the  great  journal  that  there  had  been  days  when  in  vehement  and 
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" JOEY ! " 

Whoop  !     Here  we  are  again  !     What  a  lark  ! 

I'll  stir  'em  up  a  bit,  yes,  you  bet  ! 
Here's  a  poker  will  elicit  some  remark — keep  it  dark  ! 

It  has  never  had  a  proper  handler  yet. 
I  will  give  'em  such  a  touching-up  all  round  ; 

I  can  always  say  'twas  only  Joey's  play, 
With  a  rum-turn- tiddy-iddy,  tiddy-iddy-tiddy-iddy, 

Rum-tum-tiddy-iddy-tay  ! 

Punc^  Feb.  14,  1885,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Ca) 
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impassioned  language  it  had  defended  the  rights  of  the  poor  to  live 
against  the  right  to  possess,  which  it  called  the  creation  of  conven- 
tional society.  His  speech  began  with  the  Franchise  Bill,  after 
which  he  alluded  to  the  agricultural  labourer.  He  described  him 
as  the  most  pathetic  figure  in  our  whole  social  system  : — 

"  He  is  condemned  by  apparently  inexorable  conditions  to  a  life  of  unre- 
mitting and  hopeless  toil,  with  the  prospect  of  the  poorhouse  as  its  final  and 
probable  termination.  For  generations  he  has  been  oppressed,  ignored,  de- 
frauded. Now  his  time  has  come.  The  inarticulate  voice  will  find  expression 
from  his  own  lips  or  from  the  lips  of  his  representatives  of  what  are  his  wants 
and  how  he  thinks  to  supply  them.  I  have  heard  somewhere  of  an  incident  on 
board  a  great  passenger  steamer.  When  the  vessel  was  a  few  days  out  a  man 
came  to  the  captain,  and  said,  'Captain,  I  want  a  berth/  'Want  a  berth/ 
said  the  captain  ;  '  where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ? '  '  Oh/  says  the  man, 
1 1  have  been  lying  on  a  sick  man,  and  he  won"1!  stand  it  any  longer ;  he  is  getting 
well,  and  I  have  to  find  a  new  place.'  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  squire 
and  the  farmer,  and  sometimes  the  parson,  have  been  lying  on  the  agricultural 
labourer,  and  he's  getting  well,  and  they  will  have  to  find  some  new  position." 

Later,  after  taking  his  slap  at  the  Times,  he  asked  :  "  What  in- 
surance will  wealth  find  it  to  its  advantage  to  provide  against  the 
risks  to  which  it  is  undoubtedly  subject  ?  ...  If  the  rich  want  their 
rights  to  be  respected  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  are  bound  in  turn 
to  respect  the  rights  of  their  less  fortunate  brethren."  He  then 
proceeded  to  explain  his  socialistic  gospel,  and  how  far  it  had  been 
from  him  to  deem  it  possible  to  equalise  the  capacities  and  conditions 
of  men.  "  The  idler,  the  fool,  the  drunkard,  the  criminal,  these 
must  all  bear  the  brunt  of  their  defects." 

The  strong  and  the  able  man,  he  declared,  will  always  be  the  first 
in  the  race.  "  But  what  I  say  is,  that  the  community  as  a  whole, 
co-operating  for  the  benefit  of  all,  may  do  something  to  add  to  the 
sum  of  human  happiness,  to  make  the  life  of  all  its  citizens — above 
all  the  poorest  of  them — somewhat  nobler,  somewhat  better,  some- 
what happier ! " 

"  Social  legislation,"  he  went  on,  "  is  not  new.  The  poor-law,  for  instance, 
is  social  legislation.  It  recognises  their  right  to  live  which  the  Times  denies, 
and  it  is  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  save  themselves  from 
the  shame  and  disgrace  of  allowing  any  of  their  members  to  starve.  Well, 
there  are  many  people  who  propose  to  carry  it  farther.  We  shall  hear  in  these 
times  of  depression,  I  imagine,  a  great  deal  about  State-aided  emigrants.  For 
my  own  part  I  do  not  look  on  these  proposals  with  much  favour.  I  hope  it 
may  be  possible  to  find  work  and  employment  for  our  own  citizens  at  home 
without  expatriating  them  against  their  will.  The  Education  Act  is  a  second 
instance  of  social  legislation,  and  one  of  the  most  beneficent  and  useful.  It  is 
an  endeavour  to  put  in  the  hands  of  all  an  instrument  wherewith  alone  advance 
in  life  becomes  possible.  But  we  have  not  gone  far  enough.  We  have  made 
education  compulsory,  but  we  have  omitted  to  make  it  free,  and  I  hope  that 
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BROTHERS  IN  ALMS ;  OR,  SOMETHING  LIKE  « A  NEW   DEPARTURE." 

E  (Philanthropist)  to  LONDON  PROPRIETOR.—"  Brother,  brother,  we  are  both  in  the  wrong 
Let  us  share  our  wealth  with  the  people." 

(From  Punch,  Jan.  17,  1885,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.) 
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this  great  and  necessary  change  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  which  reformers  will 
direct  their  attention.  On  what  ground  do  we  levy  a  fee  ?  Education  is  given 
because  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  children,  but  it  is  also  to  the  advantage  of 
the  community,  and  the  community  ought  to  pay  for  it,  and  not  the  individual. 
We  force  the  parents  to  give  up  the  labour  of  his  child  at  a  time  perhaps  when 
it  is  almost  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  family.  We  ought  not  to  go 
further  and  impose  upon  him  a  tax  which  is  the  most  unfair  tax  that  can  be 
conceived,  because  it  is  a  tax  proportioned  not  to  the  ability  of  the  man  to  pay, 
but  to  his  necessities  and  wants.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  example  in  this 
respect  which  has  been  set  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  France,  and 
almost  throughout  the  Continent  will  soon  be  imitated  in  our  own  country. 

"  Well,  then,  I  pass  on  to  consider  another  very  important  branch  of  social 
legislation  in  connection  with  the  work  of  local  government.  The  resources  of 
our  corporations  and  of  local  authorities  generally  are  largely  used  already  to 
obtain  for  all  the  community  advantages  which  individual  members  could  not 
possibly  obtain  for  themselves.  It  is  not  eleemosynary  legislation ;  it  is  really 
a  wise  and  beneficent  co-operation.  You  have  all  the  sanitary  work,  you  have 
baths  and  parks  and  washhouses,  and  free  libraries,  and  museums,  and  even 
hospitals  and  schools,  and  I  know  not  what,  supported  by  many  of  our  great  cor- 
porations, and  making  life  more  possible  and  more  enjoyable  to  those  for  whom 
they  provide.  Well,  I  desire  that  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  these  corpora- 
tions should  be  greatly  extended.  I  think  that  probably  the  very  first  work  of 
a  reformed  Parliament  will  be  the  extension  of  local  government  to  the  counties, 
and  if  the  present  Government  should  be  in  office,  a  measure  for  the  purpose 
will  no  doubt  be  entrusted  to  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  whose  name  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  be  a  Radical  and  frankly  Democratic  measure.  I 
saw  that  speaking  at  North  Kensington  last  night  Sir  Charles  Dilke  said  that  local 
government  was  a  means  to  an  end.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  some  senses  it 
is  the  end  itself  also.  It  is,  for  instance,  the  best  political  education  for  the  people. 
It  affords  to  every  man  who  has  the  willingness  and  ability  an  opportunity  to 
serve  those  among  whom  he  lives,  and  enables  him  to  gratify  a  worthy  and 
honourable  ambition.  It  touches  the  domestic  life  of  the  people,  their  health,  and 
comfort,  and  happiness  more  closely,  to  a  greater  extent,  than  the  most  ambitious 
efforts  of  Imperial  legislation,  and  under  these  circumstances  I  hope  we  shall 
always  be  prepared  to  sustain  its  importance  and  dignity,  and  that  we  shall  not 
be  afraid  to  enlarge  the  duties  which  have  already  been  so  well  performed. 

"  What  are  the  two  greatest  needs — the  most  pressing  needs  of  our  times  ? 
I  think  that  most  men  would  say  the  provision  of  healthy,  decent  dwellings  in 
our  large  towns  at  fair  rents,  and  in  the  country  facilities  for  the  labourer  to 
obtain  a  small  plot  of  land  which  he  may  be  able  to  work.  Well,  I  believe 
that  both  these  objects  can  be  attained  without  intervention  by  local  authorities, 
and  I  would  give  them  the  power  of  acquiring  any  land  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  take  in  order  to  carry  out  their  objects  or  for  any  public 
purpose ;  and  I  would  further  enable  them  to  acquire  it  at  its  fair  value,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  price  which  a  willing  purchaser  would  pay  to  a  willing  seller  in 
the  open  market.  Now  surely  that  is  not  a  very  unfair  proposition.  Surely  it 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  the  owners  of  land  that  they  should  hold  that  property 
subject  at  all  events  to  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  community,  and  that  they 
should  give  up  the  chance  of  occasionally  making  an  exorbitant  profit  whenever 
the  property  or  any  portion  of  it  is  required  for  some  public  service.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  is  fair.     I  have 
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great  sympathy  with  the  farmers  in  the  country,  with  the  shopkeepers,  and 
especially  the  small  shopkeepers,  in  the  towns,  upon  whom  the  rates  press  with 
terrible  severity ;  and  I  don't  understand  why  the  whole  burden  of  local  taxa- 
tion should  rest  upon  the  occupiers  of  land,  and  upon  them  only,  in  proportion 
to  their  rateable  value.  Rateable  value  may  not,  and  very  often  does  not,  bear 
the  slightest  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  man  who  is  rated.  If  a  man 
chooses  to  live  in  a  very  small  house,  why  should  he  escape  being  rated  accord- 
ing to  the  interest  he  has  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  practice  which  is  prevalent  in  the  United  States  and  continental  towns 
is  one  which  deserves  the  fullest  consideration.  Why  should  the  owners  of 
ground  rents  escape  contribution  to  the  expenditure  in  their  locality  ?  These 
ground  rents  have  all  grown  out  of  the  prosperity  and  industry  of  the  com- 
munity. The  prosperity  of  the  owners  is  improved  more  or  less  by  local 
expenditure.  Why  should  not  the  owner  contribute,  according  to  his  stake, 
towards  local  expenditure  ?  .  .  . 

"  Then  with  regard  to  the  income-tax,  why  should  the  man  who  derives  his 
income  from  a  profession  be  taxed,  and  not  the  man  who  has  his  income  invested 
in  securities  ?  Prince  Bismarck  cannot  be  accused  of  revolutionary  principles ; 
and  I  believe  that  some  time  ago  Prince  Bismarck  proposed  to  the  Reichstag 
an  income-tax  which  should  be  graduated  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
income,  and  also  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  income.  We  already 
do  something  in  that  direction  in  exempting  the  very  small  incomes  from 
taxation,  but  I  submit  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration  whether 
the  principle  should  not  be  carried  a  little  farther.  Of  course  you  will  under- 
stand that  it  is  quite  impossible  in  the  limits  of  a  speech  to  indicate  all  the 
possible  questions  of  interest.  I  have  said  nothing,  for  instance,  of  a  very 
important  matter — namely,  the  anomaly  by  which  the  owners  of  land  have 
escaped  their  fair  share  of  taxation  when  land  passes  on  death  by  inheritance, 
and  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  curious  arrangement  under  which  unoccupied 
land  which  is  being  held  for  speculation  and  investment — which  is  held  for 
the  unearned  increment — escapes  all  contribution  whatever  to  local  taxation. 
These  are  anomalies  which  at  the  present  time  make  me  inclined  to  say  that 
there  was  some  truth  in  the  statement  of  that  man  who  said,  that  the  only 
difference  in  the  incidence  of  taxation  consisted  in  an  adverb,  for  while  it 
pressed  very  hardly  on  the  poor,  it  pressed  hardly  at  all  upon  the  rich." 

In  July  1885  he  put  forth  his  aims  in  a  series  of  articles  inspired 
if  not  actually  written  by  him  called  the  Radical  Programme,  and 
commended  the  views  therein  contained  to  the  impartial  judgment 
of  Radicals  which  he  considered  could  be  made  into  a  powerful 
factor  inside  the  walls  of  the  popular  chamber.  The  series  of 
articles  was  as  a  bunch  of  new  brooms  to  sweep  out  stagnating 
corners,  dispose  of  the  egotism  and  carelessness  of  the  leisured 
classes,  and  to  introduce  the  obligations  of  man  to  man. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Radical  Programme  did  not  end  with  the 
four  principal  items  named,  and  associated  with  him  by  his  party. 
There  were  other  points,  such  as  Manhood  Suffrage,  Equal  Electoral 
Districts,  the  Payment  of  Members  of  Parliament,  Disestablishment 
of  the  Church,  National  Councils  for  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
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wherein  purely  local  affairs  could  be  arranged,  reforms  in  Land 
Tenure,  Graduated  Taxation,  the  Restoration  of  Open  Spaces  to 
the  People,  the  Improvement  of  Labourers'  Cottages,  and  Insanitary 
Areas,  &c.,  which  formed  part  of  an  immense  scheme  for  the  future 
activities  of  the  party — an  ambitious  scheme  that  somewhat  stag- 
gered his  most  adventurous  followers.  He  announced  that  the  stage 
of  agitation  was  passed,  the  time  for  action  come.  The  develop- 
ment of  events,  the  evolution  of  the  human  race  in  fact,  demanded 
a  corresponding  evolution  of  mental  vision,  and  the  energetic  Radical 
certainly  opened  the  eyes  of  the  old-fashioned  Whigs  somewhat 
abruptly,  and  caused  the  Moderate  Liberals  to  live  in  a  ferment  of 
anxiety.  He  declared  his  opinion  that  the  forthcoming  general 
election  would  settle  the  course  of  future  political  history,  and 
expressed  his  confidence  in  the  verdict  of  the  masses.  The  evils 
of  our  social  system,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation,  would, 
he  said,  find  their  solution  when  the  people,  the  sufferers  from  the 
said  evils,  coukLfind  expression  for  their  opinions  and  means  of 
devising  remedies.  "  A  stop-gap  Government  is  in  office.  The 
front  bench  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  filled  with  an  eccentric 
combination  whose  members  not  long  ago  were  quarrelling,  but 
who  now  have  made  up  their  differences  and  are  agreed,  with  more 
or  less  grumbling,  on  the  division  of  the  spoil.  .  .  .  The  Tories  are 
in -office,  but  the  Radicals  are  in  power.  For  my  part,  if  I  could 
keep  this  Government  permanently  in  a  minority,  I  would  not  lift 
my  little  finger  to  turn  them  out.  ..."  He  went  on  to  review  the 
progress  of  Conservative  education  during  the  past  weeks,  the  ques- 
tion of  Ireland  and  the  present  lenient  attitude  of  the  Government 
in  regard  to  it.  The  Conservatives  had  for  five  years  opposed 
remedial  legislation  and  pronounced  in  favour  of  stringent  methods 
for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  "  When  we  came  into 
office,  and  thought  fit  to  drop  the  Coercion  Act  then  in  exist- 
ence, we  were  denounced  from  the  Tory  benches  for  our  concession 
to  the  Irish  party.  When  disturbances  unfortunately  followed,  we 
were  held  personally  responsible.  We,  it  was  alleged,  by  our 
wretched  vacillation  and  weakness  in  dropping  the  Coercion  Act, 
had  contributed  to  the  disorder." 

These  attacks,  as  may  be  imagined,  created  a  sensation ; 
the  horrified  Tories  called  him  Jack  Cade,  and  Mr.  Goschen 
alluded  to  the  Radical  Party  as  the  Salvation  Army  of  Politics. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  humorously  described  what  he  had  to  en- 
dure. He  was  misrepresented  by  the  Times,  denounced  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  lectured  by  Mr.  Goschen,  scolded  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  preached  at  by  the  Spectator.  The  united  chorus 
acted  as  a  stimulus,  and  in  due  time  each  shot  launched  at  him 
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was  returned  with  interest.  On  a  notable  occasion,  referring  to 
Mr.  Goschen,  he  said,  "We  cannot  spare  him.  He  performs  in  the 
Liberal  party  the  useful  part  of  skeleton  at  the  Egyptian  feasts. 
He  is  there  to  repress  our  enthusiasm — to  moderate  our  joys." 
He  assailed  another  of  the  drags  on  the  chariot  wheels  of  progress 
thus  :  "  There  is  not  a  single  Liberal  candidate  who  has  not  accepted 
some  one  or  more  points  of  the  Radical  programme.  It  is,  therefore, 
perfectly  futile  and  ridiculous  for  any  political  Rip  van  Winkle  to  come 
down  from  the  mountain  on  which  he  has  been  slumbering  to 
tell  us  that  these  things  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  Liberal  pro- 
gramme." He  then  described  how  laughter  and  disapproval  had 
come  from  the  Tory  benches  at  Mr.  John  Morley's  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  the  disappearance  of  crime  in  Ireland  would  not 
justify  a  further  resort  to  the  exceptional  legislation  adopted  in  case 
of  temporary  emergency  ;  yet,  later  on,  the  same  party  had  cheered 
when  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  as  leader  of  the  House,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  a  Tory  Government,  had  announced 
their  adhesion  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  John  Morley  —  defended  it, 
indeed,  in  terms  which  any  Radical  must  approve ! 

The  vagaries  of  the  Tory  transformation  caused  him  infinite 
entertainment.  At  that  time  he  was  far  from  realising  how  far 
every  Tory  concession  would  become  a  stepping-stone  to  assist  his 
passage  across  the  tide  of  early  prejudice  that  severed  him  from 
Imperialism.  In  his  great  speech  at  Hackney  (July  24,  1885) 
he  alluded  to  the  Tories  having  caught  the  opinions  which  they 
had  hitherto  held  in  abhorrence.  He  said  :  "  For  the  propagation 
of  contagious  diseases  two  things  are  necessary  :  first,  the  germs 
must  be  in  the  air  ;  second,  the  patient  must  be  in  a  receptive 
condition.  It  is  certain  that  Radical  germs  are  in  the  parlia- 
mentary atmosphere,  and  that  the  Tories  are  in  a  peculiarly  recep- 
tive condition  ! "  He  went  on  to  point  out  how,  when  he  delivered 
his  virulently  criticised  speech  regarding  the  rights  of  the  poor  and 
the  duty  of  property  to  ransom  the  evil  it  had  done  by  bad  legis- 
lation and  neglect  of  its  proper  obligations,  he  had  little  thought  a 
Tory  Government  would  be  in  power  and  would  propose  to  levy 
a  ransom  upon  property  to  the  extent  of  six  millions  without  one 
penny  of  corresponding  compensation  levied  upon  industry  and  labour. 
"  They  have  bettered  my  instructions,"  he  jubilantly  declared,  to  an 
audience  that  chuckled  with  approval. 

"They  have  bettered  my  instructions,  they  have  given  effect  to  my 
opinions,  they  have  stolen  my  ideas,  and  I  forgive  them  the  theft  in  gratitude 
to  the  stimulus  they  have  given  to  the  Radical  programme,  and  for  the  lesson 
they  have  given  to  the  weak-kneed  Liberals  and  to  those  timid  politicians 
who  strained  at  the  Radical  gnat  and  who  now  find  themselves  obliged  to 
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swallow  the  Tory  camel.  One  more  question.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  widest 
extension  of  the  franchise,  and  I  desire  that  the  rest  of  the  disqualifications 
should  be  limited  as  far  as  possible.  Therefore  I  shared  to  the  full  the 
indignation  which  was  felt  when  the  Tory  peers,  acting  after  their  kind  in 
the  interests  of  restriction,  reimposed  the  disqualification  which  the  House 
of  Commons  had  abolished  in  the  case  of  medical  relief.  I  was  very  happy 
to  support  my  friend  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  in  the  bill  which  he  proposed  with 
the  view  of  remedying  this  injustice,  but  I  was  edified  to  find  the  Tory 
Government  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  member  and  proposing 
to  deal  with  it  themselves.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  and  flattering  recollection 
for  me  to  think  the  Tory  Government  only  exists  to  carry  out  my  behests. 
I  want  to  know  how  far  will  they  go  with  me.  If  I  denounce  the  State  Church 
will  they  disestablish  it  ?  If  I  call  for  free  schools  will  they  abolish  school 
fees  ?  If  I  condemn  pensions  will  they  relinquish  their  own  ?  After  the  debate 
the  other  night,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  came  up  to  me,  and  said, 
1  My  dear  fellow,  pray  be  careful  in  what  you  say,  for  if  you  were  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  Ten  Commandments  I  believe  that  Balfour  would  bring 
in  a  bill  immediately  to  repeal  them.' " 

Then  when  the  Radicals  had  done  giving  vent  to  their  roars  of 
delight  he  pursued  his  subject,  putting  the  case  with  his  usual  force 
and  earnestness  till  every  man  in  the  room  felt  that  the  future  of  the 
country  lay  in  his  individual  hand. 

"  Now,  in  the  great  contest  which  is  impending  you  have  to  play  your  part. 
Remember  the  vote  of  London  is  of  grave  importance.  It  may  make 
or  unmake  Governments  —  it  may  decide  the  destiny  of  the  country  —  and 
surely  you  will  not  be  behind  your  brethren  in  the  progress,  the  earnest- 
ness, the  enthusiasm,  and  above  all  in  the  unity  which  alone  can  give  us 
victory.  It  is  not  solely  your  own  interests  you  have  to  guard.  You  are  the 
trustees  for  the  interests  of  the  whole  country — for  the  interests  specially 
of  the  labouring  population.  They  look  to  you.  If  you  speak  with  an 
uncertain  sound  they  will  be  discouraged  and  cast  down.  They  expect  that 
you  will  co-operate  with  them  in  securing  the  rights  and  the  advantages  which 
a  truly  popular  representation  has  at  last  placed  within  your  grasp ;  and  in 
aiding  them  you  will  lose  nothing  yourselves.  I  will  tell  you  that,  in  my 
judgment,  in  many  matters  London  workmen  are  much  behind  their  fellows 
in  the  great  municipal  boroughs.  In  your  dwellings,  in  your  education,  in 
your  health,  in  the  provision  for  your  recreation,  for  the  innocent  enjoyment 
of  your  lives — in  all  those  things  your  provincial  fellow-workers  leave  you  a 
long  way  behind.  And  for  this  neglect,  a  neglect  which  is  due  to  want  of 
organisation  and  a  want  of  proper  political  influence,  the  only  remedy  is 
an  efficient  system  of  local  government  which  you  can  influence,  and  which 
if  necessary  you  can  control.  Local  government  is  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ment of  the  democracy.  It  is  the  means  by  which  all  can  co-operate  for  the 
common  good.  It  is  the  means  by  which  all  the  advantages  which  can 
properly  be  called  in  to  brighten  your  lives  may  alone  be  attained,  and  local 
government  is  the  first  item  in  the  Liberal  programme. 

"  Closely  after  it  there  comes  such  a  question  as  the  reform  of  the  land  laws, 
of  greater  importance,  I  believe,  to  the  towns  than  it  is  to  the  country.  There  is 
also  the  question  of  the  revision  of  taxation.  There  is  the  question  of  the  con- 
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trol  of  the  liquor  traffic.  And  then  there  are  the  questions  of  the  State  Church, 
of  free  schools,  of  the  abolition  of  the  game  laws,  of  the  greater  security 
of  life  at  sea,  and  many  others  which  are  now  commg  into  the  fore- 
front of  practical  politics,  and  which  statesmen  will  shortly  be  called  upon  to 
deal  with.  We  cannot  trust  the  solution  of  these  questions  to  the  forced 
consent  of  the  Tory  party,  to  be  refused  as  long  as  possible,  to  be  conceded 
with  reluctance,  to  be  granted  -only  when  further  resistance  has  become 
dangerous  and  impossible.  The  authority,  the  influence,  and  the  votes  of  the 
people  should  go  out  at  the  next  election  to  the  party,  ay,  and  to  the 
candidates,  who  have  never  wavered  in  their  allegiance  to  the  people's  cause." 

After  describing  how  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Conservatives 
showed  signs  of  having  caught  the  prevalent  infection,  he  said  :  "  The 
Whigs  have  left  us  in  the  lurch.  The  Tories  have  come  bodily  over 
to  the  Radical  camp,  and  are  carrying  out  the  policy  we  have  been 
vainly  endeavouring  to  promote  for  the  last  five  years.  There  is 
one  drawback  to  the  satisfaction  I  feel.  I  confess  that  I  shrink 
from  these  new  allies.  ..."  He  then  condemned  various  "hungry 
office-seekers "  who  were  doing  Radical  work  in  Tory  uniform. 
"  But,"  he  said,  "one  man  at  least  we  are  bound  to  except  from  this 
general  condemnation  —  that  man  is  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
You  may  approve  or  disapprove  his  policy,  but  that  he  has  been 
pretty  consistent  you  cannot  deny.  He  was  a  Tory  Democrat 
in  opposition  —  he  is  a  Tory  Democrat  in  office.  And  while  I 
see  in  his  policy  the  word  Democrat  writ  large,  that  of  Tory 
appears  to  me  in  infinitesimal  characters.  Why  ?  This  man  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Tory  citadel  has  been  doing  with  the  rarest 
courage  the  work  we  have  vainly  attempted  to  do  from  the  outside. 
I  admire  and  I  am  amazed  at  his  audacity,  at  his  courage,  and  at 
his  success ! " 

In  regard  to  this  amenability  on  the  part  of  the  Tories,  he 
wondered  how  long  it  would  last.  He  disclosed  his  dread  in  a 
very  pertinent  anecdote.  A  wayfarer  once  met  a  woman  support- 
ing to  his  home  a  terribly  intoxicated  husband.  "It  is  fortunate 
for  your  husband  you  are  of  so  forgiving  a  disposition,"  said  he. 
"  Hush  ! "  she  replied,  "  I  have  got  to  call  him  pet  names  to  get  him 
home.  But — wait  till  he  drops  in  the  hall ;  be  round  then  ! " 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  somewhat  concerned  as  to  how  the  Tories, 
when  not  in  view  of  a  General  Election,  would  comport  themselves. 
He  would  not  rely  on  them  ;  he  admitted  he  had  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  they  would  remain  of  the  same  disposition  if  once 
they  got  safely  home  ! 

In  the  matter  of  Land  Reform,  Mr.  Chamberlain  advocated 
measures  that  appealed  to  the  people — his  "three  acres  and  a  cow  " 
policy,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  "  caught  on."  He  proposed  the 
•registration  of  titles,  the  abolition  of  settlements  and  entails,  and  of 
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the  custom  of  primogeniture  in  cases  of  intestacy.  For  the  farmer 
he  suggested  fair  rent  and  fixity  of  tenure,  and  the  free  sale  of  his 
goodwill.  It  was  a  system  of  free  trade  in  land  that  must  be  in- 
troduced whether  the  farmers  called  for  it  or  no — for  they  were  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  their  own  needs,  with  their  own  possibilities. 
The  labourers  needed  cottages  and  fair  allotments  on  equitable  terms, 
which  if  necessary  might  be  ensured  through  the  action  of  local 
authority,  which  might  be  empowered  to  acquire  land  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  it  out  in  allotments  and  small  holdings.  Afterwards 
must  come  the  expropriation  of  landlords  who  failed  to  recognise 
their  duty  to  restore  it  to  "  production,"  and  the  reclamation  for 
public  purposes  of  lands  which  had  been  unjustly  appropriated  and 
closed  to  the  people. 

His  next  notable  speech  was  made  at  Hull,  in  August,  when 
he  described  at  length  his  hard  struggle  on  behalf  of  mercantile 
Jack.  It  was  an  important  utterance,  for  it  showed  with  what 
earnestness  his  Shipping  Bill  had  been  propounded. 

"...  What  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  asked  for  has  never  been  conceded  by  the 
legislature ;  and  although  there  is  hardly  a  ship  at  the  present  time  that  sails 
under  the  British  flag  that  does  not  carry  what  is  called  the  Plimsoll  mark,  you 
know  that  no  one  is  more  decided  than  Mr.  Plimsoll  in  ridiculing  the  absurdity 
of  leaving  to  shipowners  the  fixing  of  the  mark  at  which  they  should  load  their 
ships.  If  that  mark  was  properly  described,  it  would  be  described  by  the  name 
of  your  senior  member.  This  is  Norwoods  mark,  and  whether  it  is  a  good 
thing  or  a  bad  one,  at  all  events  your  senior  member  ought  to  have  the  credit 
of  it.  But  Mr.  PlimsoH's  agitation,  although  it  did  not  secure  the  legislation 
which  he  desired,  was  nevertheless  to  a  large  extent  successful.  The  statis- 
tics showing  the  loss  of  life  at  sea  was  very  much  diminished  in  the  three  years 
following  that  agitation.  The  shipowners,  some  of  them,  were  frightened; 
others  of  them  made  careful  examination  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  carrying  on  their  trade.  They  were  impressed  by  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  increased  precaution.  The  result  was,  as  I  have  said,  that 
the  loss  of  life  fell  considerably.  After  a  time,  no  doubt,  the  result  wore  off, 
and  now  we  have  arrived  at  a  position  in  which  the  loss  is  as  great  as  ever  it 
was  before.  In  fact,  in  recent  years  it  has  been  greater.  The  black  list  has 
been  blacker  than  it  ever  was  in  the  history  of  the  British  Mercantile  Marine." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  went  on  to  explain  that  he  was  not  long 
before  he  ascertained  the  general  truth  of  the  allegations  which 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Plimsoll.  He  found  that  there  was  a  terrible 
loss  of  life,  and  that  much  of  it  was  preventable. 

"  I  found  that  the  conditions  of  the  trade  were  such  as  to  tend  to  this  loss 
of  life,  and  I  sought,  in  the  first  instance,  the  assistance  of  the  shipowners,  and 
of  the  best  shipowners  in  the  trade,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  co-operate 
with  me  in  seeking  a  reform.  I  saw  scores  of  them.  I  saw  the  underwriters, 
I  saw  shipmasters,  I  saw  everybody  who  was  willing  and  able  to  give  me  any 
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information  in  reference  to  the  matter,  and,  speaking  generally,  I  may  say  that 
although  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  wrongs 
that  were  to  be  redressed,  there  was  absolutely  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  mischief,  as  to  the  evil  that  was  being  done,  as  to  the  waste  of  life 
that  was  going  on,  and  as  to  the  direction  in  which  a  remedy  should  be  sought. 
"  But  when  I  asked  for  public  co-operation,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  failed  in 
obtaining  it.  I  found  the  best  men  in  the  trade,  men  who  were  conducting  this 
important  business  in  a  way  which  could  not  possibly  be  criticised,  and  were 
doing  everything  they  could  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  their  seamen,  men 
who  would  not  be  touched  by  any  legislation  which  anybody  might  possibly 
introduce,  nevertheless  were  so  influenced  by  an  esprit  de  corps  that  they  could 
not  be  got  to  move  to  any  extent.  I  was  left  to  try  other  resources.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  were  the  chief  facts  that  were  brought  to  my  knowledge.  I 
found,  in  the  first  place,  every  year  more  than  3000  lives  were  lost  at  sea ;  that 
in  some  years  this  total  amounted  to  3500  and  even  more." 

Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Plimsoll,  who  cried, 
"Two-thirds  of  them  were  murdered." 

"  Well,"  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied,  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  say  as 
much  as  that ;  but  I  would  say  this,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  lost 
by  preventable  negligence  and  carelessness.  Consider  for  a  moment  under 
what  circumstances  these  lives  were  lost.  Death  is  always  a  pathetic  thing ; 
but  death  when  it  comes  under  circumstances  of  such  horror,  and  when  it 
comes  in  the  shape  of  a  violent  end  to  existence,  is  still  more  tragic  and  pathetic. 
And  it  is  not  only  men  whose  lives  are  lost  whose  fate  you  have  to  consider. 
What  is  the  fate  of  their  families  who  are  left  without  resource,  struggling 
against  destitution,  when  the  bread-winner  has  been  removed  ?  The  next  point 
which  struck  me  was  this,  that  the  proportion  of  this  loss  of  life  to  the  men 
employed  was  something  extravagant  and  almost  horrible.  I  stated,  the  first 
time  I  had  an  occasion  of  speaking  about  this  subject  to  the  shipowners  them- 
selves, that  it  amounted  to  one  in  60  of  the  men  employed  every  year.  I  have 
examined  the  subject  from  every  side,  and  I  say  that  I  understand  the  facts, 
and  that  the  loss  of  life  in  a  single  year  of  the  British  Mercantile  Marine  has 
been  actually  one  in  56 ;  but  what  does  it  matter  whether  it  has  been  one  in  56, 
or  one  in  60,  or  one  in  100  ?  It  is  a  loss  of  life  absolutely  unparalleled  in  any 
history,  and  a  loss  of  life  which  is  deplorable  in  itself,  and  which  ought  not  to 
be  endured  by  a  civilised  people."  Mr.  Chamberlain  next  described  his  efforts 
to  discover  how  far  this  loss  of  life  was  preventable.  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
found  too  many  men  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  necessary  incident  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  great  commercial  enterprise."  "  If,"  he  declared,  "  this  loss  of 
life  is  a  necessary  incident,  no  commercial  enterprise  which  involves  it  is  justi- 
fiable. But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary.  I  have  never  found  any  one, 
impartial  and  experienced,  who  denied  for  a  moment  that  there  was  not  a  large 
proportion  of  this  loss  that  might  be  prevented  if  full  and  proper  precautions 
were  taken  in  connection  with  the  management  of  this  great  industry.  I  found — 
and  this  concluded  my  inquiry — that  connected  with  this  loss  was  the  extra- 
ordinary fact  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases — I  am  not  certain  that  it  might  not 
be  so  in  the  majority  of  cases — the  owners  whose  vessels  went  to  the  bottom, 
the  bones  of  whose  crews  whitened  the  sands — these  men  suffered  no  loss,  and 
might  even  in  some  cases  make  a  profit.  I  thought  that  was  a  state  of  things 
which  loudly  called  for  a  remedy.  I,  for  one,  was  not  prepared  to  take  the 
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responsibility  of  standing  with  folded  hands  doing  nothing  to  remove  a  source 
of  so  much  misery  and  suffering  to  so  many  of  my  fellow-countrymen.  .  .  . 
Now  I  ask  you  to  consider  what  were  the  principles  of  the  bill.  They  were 
simple.  I  will  not  speak  about  the  details,  but  there  were  three  main  features 
of  the  bill  to  which  I  specially  attach  importance.  In  the  first  place,  I  proposed 
to  make  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  make  a  profit  by  the  loss  of  his  ship,  and 
of  the  loss  of  crew  that  sailed  in  her.  In  the  second  place,  I  proposed  to 
make  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  contract  himself  out  of  the  liability  to  the 
owners  of  property,  and  to  the  persons  whose  lives  were  at  stake  for  the 
negligence  of  himself  or  the  persons  whom  he  employed.  In  the  third  place, 
I  proposed  that  the  Employers  Liability  Act,  which  had  done  so  much  good  on 
land,  which  had  worked  so  well  and  had  gone  so  far  to  secure  the  safety  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  our  manufacturing  industries,  should  also  be  applied 
to  the  sea  service.  When  I  introduced  the  bill,  I  introduced  it  as  a  measure 
which  was  outside  and  above  all  party  considerations.  /  thought  that  all  men, 
whatever  the  political  faith  to  which  they  might  give  their  adhesion,  were  at 
least  at  one  in  desiring  the  welfare  and  the  security  of  the  men  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much  as  we  do  to  the  British  sailor.  Well,  I  was  disappointed.  I 
received  no  assistance  from  the  Tory  party.  When  it  was  found  that  the  ship- 
owners in  Parliament  and  the  representatives  of  shipping  interests  were  about 
to  oppose  the  bill,  the  Tory  party  were  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  putting 
the  Government  in  the  minority.  Of  course  there  were  some  exceptions.  I 
would  name  one  in  particular,  Sir  John  Gorst,  the  present  Solicitor-General,  has 
always  been  a  good  friend  of  the  sailors,  and  he  told  me  that  whatever  his  party 
did,  he  for  one  would  support  and  promote  the  principles  of  my  bill.  There 
were  some  other  exceptions,  but,  speaking  generally,  I  learnt  very  soon  that 
the  Tory  party  as  a  whole  would  go  against  the  bill  and  would  do  all  they  could 
to  render  its  passing  impossible." 

He  then  narrated  his  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  told 
him  that  he  felt  this  matter  very  deeply,  and  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  resign  office  in  order  that  he  might  carry  the  matter  to  the 
constituencies,  and  ask  them  if  they  would  allow  the  lives  of  men 
to  be  sacrificed  to  private  interest  or  party  expediency. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  me  on  that  occasion,  as  he  always  has  done,  the 
most  generous  and  kind  consideration.  He  asked  me  not  to  press  my  wish 
upon  him,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  I  were  to  resign  such  a  course 
might  injure  many  of  the  measures  whose  success  I,  as  well  as  others,  most 
earnestly  desired.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  franchise  agitation,  and  I  felt 
then,  as  I  feel  now,  that  the  best  chance  of  success  in  this  matter  of  doing 
justice  to  the  seamen  depends  upon  the  resolution  of  a  reformed  Parliament. 
Therefore  in  deference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  judgment,  and  with  the  anxious 
desire  to  promote  in  every  way  the  reformed  representation  to  which  I  attach 
so  much  importance,  I  consented  to  remain,  but  I  did  not  abandon,  and  will 
never  abandon,  the  purpose  I  have  had  in  view.  However,  we  did  the  best 
we  could.  When  the  bill  was  withdrawn  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject.  I  endeavoured  to  make  that 
Commission  as  representative  and  impartial  as  possible ;  the  shipowners  were 
again  dissatisfied.  They  claimed  what  was  absolutely  unusual  and  unpre- 
cedented in  the  formation  of  such  a  Commission,  that  the  special  interest 
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"  There's  a  nveet  little  Chamberlain  sits  up  aloft, 
To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack  !  " 


Go,  patter  to  Palmer  and  Green,  d'ye  see, 

'Bout  danger  to  trade  and  the  like, 
A  bill  fair  and  square  to  all  parties  give  me, 

And  I  don't  see  the  rocks  we  need  strike. 
Though  the  Trade  like  a  tempest  roar,  thunder,  and 
smite, 

And  would  shiver  our  Joe,  if  they  could, 


When   the  storm  clears  away,  we  shall  find  h.-«n  all 
right, 

With  as  much  of  his  bill  as  is  good. 
Avast  !  nor  don't  think  him  a  milksop  so  soft, 

By  hard  words  to  be  taken  aback, 
No  ;  he'll  still  play  the  Providence  perched  up  aJoft, 

To  keep  watch  o'er  the  life  cf  poor  Jack  ! 


(From  Punch)  March  22,  1884,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.) 
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concerned  should  be  represented  by  five  delegate  representatives  in  addition  to 
those  I  had  already  appointed.  I  say  that  the  demand  was  absolutely  unusual. 
At  the  same  time  J  did  not  offer  opposition  to  it,  except  for  the  delay  which 
the  extension  of  this  squabble  necessitated.  It  was  to  me  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence at  all  whether  there  were  five  shipowners  or  fifty  on  the  Commission. 
.  .  .  The  Commission  was  appointed ;  it  has  sat  and  taken  a  great  deal  of 
evidence,  and  now  it  has  decided  that  although  its  labours  are  not  nearly 
completed,  the  evidence,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  shall  be  made  public.  The 
shipowners  are  angry  that  we  are  about  to  publish  this  evidence. 

"  Now  I  must  call  your  attention  to  a  very  curious  fact.  When  we  held 
our  first  meeting  the  representatives  of  the  shipowners  proposed  that  the 
evidence  should  be  published  from  day  to  day,  and  I  myself  supported  their 
contention.  I  thought  it  was  most  desirable  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  that  the 
public  attention  should  be  continuous,  and  that  it  was  well  that  the  information 
which  we  obtained  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  almost  from  the 
moment  at  which  it  was  given.  But  a  majority  of  the  Commission,  for  reasons 
which  I  admit  were  weighty,  decided  otherwise.  Now  that  we  have  sat  for 
forty-three  days,  the  same  men  who  desired  that  the  evidence  should  be  pub- 
lished from  day  to  day  complain  of  the  majority  of  the  Commission  because 
they  wish  to  publish  it  in  its  present  form,  and  say  that  the  publication  is 
premature  and  incomplete.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  will  conclude  from 
that  that  the  evidence  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory  to  those  gentlemen." 

After  giving  details  of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  what  the  shipowners  had  testified  to. 

"  In  the  first  place,  they  have  admitted  that  the  loss  of  life  has  not  been 
overstated.  They  have  not  attempted  in  any  way  to  disturb  the  facts  which 
show  the  total  loss  of  life  which  has  occurred  every  year  in  connection  with 
the  Mercantile  Marine.  They  do  suggest  that  the  proportion  to  the  number 
employed  is  too  high.  They  say  we  have  taken  too  small  a  notice  of  the  total 
number  of  seamen  employed.  I  will  not  now  trouble  you  with  arguments  in 
favour  of  our  views.  Even  if  they  are  right  there  still  remains  the  fact  that  not 
only  the  actual  loss  is  terrible  in  the  extreme,  but  it  also  is  true  that  the  pro- 
portion of  loss  of  life  to  the  total  number  of  seamen  is  exceptional  and  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  industry  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  not  a  single  shipowner  who  durst  say  that  much  of  this  loss  of 
life  is  not  due  to  preventable  causes.  They  differ  perhaps  as  to  the  proportion 
of  seamen  lost  to  the  number  employed,  but  from  the  first  they  have  admitted 
that  if  greater  precautions  were  taken,  if  better  arrangements  were  made,  many 
families  that  are  now  left  without  father  or  husband  or  brother,  who  are 
now  living  without  those  who  have  in  these  capacities  earned  the  bread  of 
the  family,  might  have  suffered  no  such  loss.  The  third  important  admission 
is  this,  that  in  many  great  lines  of  steamships  and  in  the  case  of  some 
important  private  firms  there  is  hardly  any  loss  at  all.  How  do  you  account 
for  that  ?  .  .  ." 

The  speaker  afterwards  referred  to  a  brilliant  exception  to  the 
rule  he  had  justly  condemned. 

"  The  case  of  the  great  firm  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  prosperity  of 
Hull,  and  of  which  your  member,  Mr.  Wilson,  is  a  leading  partner.  Now,  what 
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is  the  history  of  this  great  enterprise  ?  I  have  a  return  for  nine  years  of  the 
ships  owned  by  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Co.  of  Hull,  and  I  find  that  during  the 
whole  of  that  time,  in  which  they  have  employed  the  average  number  of  1 200 
hands,  in  which  they  have  had,  I  believe,  the  largest  fleet  in  the  possession  to 
any  private  owner  in  the  United  Kingdom — during  the  whole  of  that  time  the 
total  lives  lost  have  only  been  seventy-eight,  and  yet  the  trade  in  which  these 
ships  are  engaged  is  admittedly  a  dangerous  trade.  They  go  to  the  Baltic,  to 
the  Mediterranean,  they  cross  the  Atlantic  in  winter,  they  are  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  yet  in  spite  of  that,  and  because  they  are  well  found, 
well  managed,  well  manned,  and  well  equipped,  the  loss  of  life  in  connection 
with  their  great  fleet  is  less,  immensely  less,  than  the  average  loss  of  life  in  the 
mercantile  marine.  Then  there  is  another  point  in  connection  with  this  under- 
taking. Messrs.  Wilson  &  Co.  are  self-insured.  They  take  the  largest  risk 
upon  every  one  of  their  ships,  and  if  one  of  their  ships  goes  to  the  bottom  they 
are  the  heaviest  losers.  I  think  that  is  a  good  principle,  and  a  principle  which 
ought  to  be  generally  established.  ...  I  believe  that  the  principle  that  we 
ought  to  establish  in  connection  with  the  mercantile  marine  is  this,  that  no  man 
has  the  right  to  risk  the  property  of  owners,  still  more  to  risk  others'  lives, 
unless  he  takes  a  substantial  pecuniary  risk  himself.  I  do  not  care  much 
whether  it  is  one-fourth  or  one-fifth,  but  it  must  be  a  substantial  risk.  We 
mtist  do  all  we  can  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  safety  the  most  potent  factor  of  self- 
interest,  t,  We  must  make  it  the  interest  of  the  shipowner  to  do  all  that  is 
necessary  to  security.  They  know  more  about  it  than  any  government  depart- 
ment can  do,  or  more  than  any  Board  of  Trade  or  surveyors  can  possibly 
know.  When  we  make  it  their  interest  that  no  loss  of  life  shall  take  place,  I 
undertake  to  say,  as  I  am  standing  here,  that  the  loss  of  life  will  be  enormously 
reduced.  There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  want  to  say  a  word.  You  will 
find  in  the  evidence  of  the  shipowners  that  the  majority  of  them  are  of  opinion 
that  the  British  sailor  has  very  much  deteriorated.  It  is  not  the  best  of  them 
who  say  that,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  good  masters  make  good  servants. 
But  suppose  it  were  true,  what  is  the  reason  of  it  ?  The  working-classes 
generally  have  certainly  not  deteriorated.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
in  thrift,  in  industry p,  and  in  temperance,  in  everything  that  makes  a  man,  the 
working-classes  have  greatly  improved  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years. 
Why  should  the  sailors  have  deteriorated  ?  It  can  only  be  because  the  condi- 
tions to  which  they  are  subjected  are  such  as  to  injure  their  character.  You 
will  not  wonder  very  much  that  the  sailors  have  deteriorated  when  you  find,  as 
you  will  find  when  you  come  to  read  this  evidence,  that  there  are  shipowners 
who  have  been  engaged  for  years  in  this  industry,  and  who  have  lost  every 
ship  they  owned.  There  is  the  case  of  one  man,  for  instance,  who  had  twelve 
ships  and  lost  eleven  of  them.  There  is  the  case  of  another  man  who  had  nine 
ships,  and  lost  every  one  of  them  since  1875.  And  a  curious  incident  in 
connection  with  this  loss  is  that  the  last  ship  was  commanded  by  a  master  who 
had  himself  previously  lost  four  ships." 

On  this  Mr.  Plimsoll  again  cried  out,  "  I  asked  Mr.  Chamberlain 
if  the  masters  were  lost,  and  he  said  '  No.'  You  know  what  I 
mean."  Mr.  Chamberlain  proceeded  : — 

"  There  is  another  owner  who  had  five  ships  and  lost  them  all,  and  there 
are  other  cases.  These  unfortunate  owners — or  shall  I  call  them  fortunate  ? — 
lost  everything.  Is  it  wonderful  that  these  unfortunate,  or  fortunate,  owners, 
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as  the  case  may  be,  should  find  it  difficult  to  get  brave  and  capable  men  to 
man  their  ships  under  these  circumstances  ?  " 

From  Hull  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  to  Warrington,  expounded 
his  programme,  and  alluded  to  a  new  and  alarming  phase  in  Irish 
affairs. 

Mr.  Morley  has  said  that  "a  political  speech,  like  the  manna 
in  the  wilderness,  loses  its  savour  on  the  second  day."  This  may 
be  true  in  respect  to  much  of  the  matter  that  filled  the  journals 
at  this  time,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain's  energetic  statements  are  good 
and  even  necessary  reading  when  so  many  of  his  past  actions  are 
being  discussed.  His  views  on  Ireland,  expressed  at  various  times, 
had  led  the  generality  of  people  to  believe  that  he  would  back 
Mr.  Parnell  through  thick  and  thin.  He  was  known  to  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  negotiations  for  the  Irish  leader's  release  from 
Kilmainham,  and  to  have  objected  strongly  to  the  renewal  of  any 
part  of  the  Coercion  Act,  and  also  to  have  said  some  pungent 
things  of  Dublin  Castle.  He  had  even  invented  a  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  national  councils.  But  there  was  a  line  beyond 
which  he  never  intended  to  go.  This  line  he  clearly  defined  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Warrington  on  the  8th  September. 

The  audience  on  this  occasion  was  composed  of  members  from 
all  the  surrounding  districts,  and  therefore  was  representative  not 
alone  of  the  Liberalism  of  the  borough  but  also  of  the  county 
constituencies  within  a  considerable  radius.  The  speaker  at  once 
took  the  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  the  packed  assembly 
to  the  auspicious  change  that  had  now  come  over  the  history  of 
the  country,  a  change  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  reform.  To- 
day two  million  voices  hitherto  silent  now  claimed  attention,  two 
million  human  souls  had  become  potent  factors  in  future  legislation. 
And  to  whom  was  the  change  due  ?  He  claimed  the  honour  for 
the  Radical  party.  He  declared  that  the  Tories,  "the  arm-chair 
politicians "  who  looked  on  with  indifference  while  others  were 
bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  were  now  building  their 
hopes  upon  the  expectations  of  divisions  in  the  Liberal  ranks  and 
of  a  great  secession  from  the  Liberal  cause. 

He  then  proceeded  to  take  a  shot  at  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
who  alone  at  that  time  Mr.  Chamberlain  viewed  as  really  worthy  of 
his  powder.  He  said  : — 

"  In  a  speech  which  was  recently  delivered  at  Sheffield  I  observe  that  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  devoted  considerable  ingenuity  to  pointing  out  the 
irreconcilable  divergencies  in  the  Liberal  party,  and  after  an  exhaustive 
criticism  upon  a  recent  speech  of  Lord  Hartington  at  Waterfoot,  and  after 
proving  the  incapacity  and  the  ineptitude  of  the  noble  lord,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchin  conveyed  to  him  and  to  his  friends  a  patronising  invitation  to  leave 
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the  party  with  which,  by  their  history  and  traditions,  by  their  past  services 
and  their  past  sacrifices,  the  Whigs  have  been  identified  in  order  to  join  the 
party  of  union,  moderation,  of  consistency,  and  of  patriotism  of  which  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  is  the  most  conspicuous  member.  In  vain  is  the  net 
spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird,  and  Lord  Hartington  is  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  be  caught  in  the  net  of  the  Tory  democracy.  The  Tories  are  founding 
themselves  again,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  upon  expectations  which 
are  doomed  to  disappointment."  [By  this  statement  we  see  how  little  Mr. 
Chamberlain  suspected  the  Home  Rule  mine  that  was  being  laid  under  his  very 
feet.]  Our  "Liberalism,"  he  went  on,  "is  broad  enough  and  free  enough  to 
include  within  its  borders  all  the  friends  of  progress  although  we  may  differ 
among  ourselves,  as  we  have  done  at  every  period  of  our  history,  as  to  the 
order  or  even  as  to  the  nature  of  the  measures  that  we  shall  take  from  time 
to  time  to  give  application  to  our  principles.  But  these  differences  we  will 
settle  amongst  ourselves  and  without  Tory  assistance.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  many  of  us  who  will  be  tempted  to  desert  our  own  cause  and  our  own 
party  in  order  to  make  a  new  alliance  with  that  heterogeneous  combination 
which  styles  itself  the  Constitutional  party,  and  which  includes  within  its 
ranks  Free  Traders  and  Protectionists,  Ulster  Orangemen  and  English  Roman 
Catholics,  licensed  victuallers  and  Established  Churchmen,  Tory  democrats 
and  fossil  reactionists,  all  uniting  their  discordant  voices  in  order  to  form  a 
mutual  protection  society  for  assuring  to  each  of  its  members  place  and 
privilege  and  power.  The  Moderate  Liberals  will  resist  the  temptations 
which  are  addressed  to  them,  because  that  section  of  our  party  is  moderate 
and  reasonable,  and  no  reasonable  man  can  see  any  cause  whatever  for  a 
disruption  in  our  party.  The  reason  is,  because  no  matter  what  endeavour 
may  be  made  to  alarm  the  timid  by  some  of  those  daring  proposals  ascribed  to 
the  Radicals,  such  alarm  is  nothing  at  all  compared  with  the  disgust  and  the 
indignation  excited  by  the  principles  and  the  actions  of  the  present  Tory 
Government.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  speech  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  gave  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the 
future  action  of  the  Government  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished  member,  and 
declared  that  it  would  be  to  oppose  on  every  point  the  domestic  policy  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  this  promise  comes  very  late  in 
the  day.  It  comes  after  they  have  carried  out  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
on  every  point  on  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  with  the  Moderate 
Liberals.  Just  let  me  recall  to  your  minds  what  these  were.  I  was  in  favour 
of  an  immediate  extension  of  the  franchise  when  the  Tories,  and  even  some 
of  the  Liberals,  thought  that  it  might  with  advantage  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
I  was  in  favour  of  extending  the  franchise  to  the  three  kingdoms,  to  Ireland  as 
well  as  to  Great  Britain.  I  advocated  equal  electoral  districts.  I  was  then 
denounced  as  a  red  Republican  and  a  revolutionist  for  doing  so.  I  was  opposed 
to  the  minority  vote  in  every  shape  and  form.  I  objected  to  the  continuance 
of  exceptional  legislation  in  Ireland  after  the  emergency,  which  alone  justified 
it,  had  passed  away,  and  I  was  in  favour  of  granting  to  that  country,  as  well 
as  to  England  and  Scotland,  measures  of  Local  Government  consistent  with  the 
integrity  of  the  empire.  I  was  in  favour  when  it  became  necessary  to  raise 
additional  taxation  on  account  of  the  expenditure  on  foreign  expeditions  of 
throwing  that  expenditure  on  the  shoulders  of  those  best  able  to  bear  it. 
On  the  question  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise  the  Tories  were  against  me  on 
that  point.  There  was  not  a  single  Tory,  except  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
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who  said  a  word  in  favour  of  this  proposal,  and  even  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
said  as  much  against  it  one  day  as  he  said  in  its  favour  another  day.  But 
now,  without  a  word  of  acknowledgment,  without  a  shadow  of  reason,  except 
party  exigencies  and  party  interests,  they  have  appropriated  every  item  of  my 
programme.  They  claim  that  as  their  own,  and  they  have  stripped  me  of  my  policy, 
and  left  me  bare  and  forlorn  till  I  can  invent  another,  which  they  will  no  doubt 
steal  in  its  turn"  Then  he  whimsically  went  on  :  "  Don't  mistake  me.  I  don't 
complain  of  the  theft,  but  I  am  distressed  at  the  ingratitude  of  its  perpetrators. 
I  read  a  short  time  ago  an  account  of  a  forcible  entry  which  had  been  made 
into  a  gentleman's  country  mansion.  The  people  who  effected  it  carried  off 
the  plate  and  the  valuables,  and  then  broke  into  the  cellars  and  pantry,  and 
made  a  heavy  supper.  Before  leaving  they  put  upon  the  table  a  note,  which 
was  conceived  in  terms  somewhat  to  this  effect :  '  Your  pork  pies  and  your 
champagne  is  first-class,  but  your  beer  is  beastly,  and  if  you  don't  alter  your 
tap  we  won't  come  again/  That  is  exactly  the  position  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  He  and  his  friends  have  gorged  themselves  with  the  political  food 
which  I  had  provided  for  them  ;  and  now  they  turn  round  and  abuse  me,  and 
say  they  will  drop  my  acquaintance  unless  I  change  my  tap. 

"But  it  is  not  only,  I  think,  in  connection  with  domestic  policy  that  the 
Moderate  Liberals  will  see  little  reason  to  change  the  party  to  which  they  now 
belong  for  the  party  to  which  they  are  invited.     In  the  time  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment we  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  deplore  the  apathy,  and  even  the 
desertion,  of  some  members  of  the  Whig  party  on  the  occasion  of  the  numerous 
votes  of  censure  which  were  moved  against  us.     What  were  the  grounds  of 
their  disaffection  ?     It  was  that  they  thought  that  our  policy  was  not  sufficiently 
vigorous  and  decided.     They  said  that  we  yielded  too  readily  to  the  claims  of 
other  nations,  and  that  we  were  altogether  too  conciliatory  in  our  dealings  with 
them.      Well,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  that  point  now,  but  I  ask  the  Moderate 
Liberals  what  satisfaction  they  have  found  in  the  change,  and  how  much  better 
they  are  now  that  the  Tory  Government  is  in  office  ?     The  financial  agreement 
in  Egypt,  which  was  condemned  as  being  humiliating  and  inadequate,  has  been 
carried  out ;    the  retirement  from  the  Soudan  has  been  proceeded  with ;    no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  relieve  the  garrisons  in  Equatorial  Africa,  which  was 
a  "subject  of  such  intense  interest  to  the  Tories  while  they  were  out  of  office. 
No  effort  has  been  made  to  complete  the  railway  to  Berber,  and  nobody  ever 
talks  about  it  now.     Even   Sir   Henry  Tyler,  to  whom  it  was  a  subject  of 
pathetic  excitement — even  he  is  silent  now.     The  negotiations  with  Russia 
have  been  going  on  on  precisely  the  lines  that  we  laid  down,  and  the  peace 
which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  denounced  as  terrible  news  will  be  the  peace 
for  which  we  had  arranged,  and  which  our  Tory  successors  will  only  be  too 
glad  to  carry  into  effect.     Those  negotiations  have  been  undisturbed  even  by 
the  extraordinary  incident  of  which  we  have  heard  before  Parliament  was 
prorogued,  that  a  British  consular  official  was  said  to  have  been  arrested  by 
the  Russian  authorities  and  flogged  in  order  to  extort  information  from  him. 
Just  consider  for  a  moment  what  would  have  been  said  if  such  an  occurrence 
had  happened  in  our  time.     Just  imagine,  if  your  imagination  is  equal  to  it, 
what  would  have  been  the  frantic  outcries  of  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  the  out- 
raged patriotism  of  Sir  Drummond  Wolff,  the  well-simulated   indignation  of 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  on  the  indelible  disgrace  inflicted  on   the  British 
name.     But  under  a  Tory  Government  we  hear  nothing  of  this.     The  incident 
passes  without  observation;  it  does  not  for  a  moment  ruffle  the  meek  com- 
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placency  of  the  men  who  have  not  even  yet  got  over  their  astonishment  at 
finding  themselves  in  office.  The  Jingo  gentleman  in  his  wild  and  natural 
state  of  independence  and  of  opposition  is  a  very  furious  creature  indeed,  and 
he  simulates  with  success  the  lion's  roar,  but  when  he  is  caught  in  the  toils  of 
office  and  domesticated  on  the  Treasury  Bench  he  is  a  perfectly  inoffensive 
animal,  and  his  real  character  may  easily  be  seen  under  the  borrowed  skin.  ..." 

He  then  discussed  Mr.  Parnell's  programme  and  the  Irishman's 
recent  statement  that  the  time  had  come  to  cast  aside  such  matters 
as  remedial  measures  and  subsidiary  reforms,  and  to  concentrate  the 
efforts  of  the  Irish  representatives  on  securing  an  independent 
Parliament,  whose  first  object  would  be  to  put  a  protective  duty 
against  English  manufactures.  (Mr.  Parnell  had  declared  in  a 
speech,  delivered  in  August,  of  which  anon,  that  he  soon  expected 
Whig  and  Tory  to  vie  with  one  another  to  help  him  to  a  settlement 
on  his  own  terms,  and  had  threatened  that  if  either  party  should 
seek  to  make  his  object  impossible  he  and  his  friends  would  make 
all  things  impossible  for  them !)  This  programme,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
showed,  involved  a  great  extension  on  anything  previously  under- 
stood as  Home  Rule,  and  he  declared  with  warmth  that  if  these 
were  to  be  the  terms  on  which  Mr.  Parnell's  support  was  to  be 
gained  he  would  not  enter  into  competition  for  it.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  powers  claimed  for  the  separate  Parliament  exceeded  any- 
thing that  existed  in  the  State  Legislatures  of  the  American  Union, 
and  that  we  should  establish  within  thirty  miles  of  our  shores  a 
foreign  country  animated  by  inimical  sentiments  towards  ourselves. 

He  then  declared  that  such  threats  as  Mr.  Parnell  had  put  forth 
for  the  benefit  of  Irishmen  were  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for,  and 
pronounced  such  rhetorical  artifice  entirely  unworthy  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
power  and  influence.  He  refused  to  admit  that  five  million  of 
Irishmen  should  have  greater  right  to  govern  themselves  inde- 
pendently of  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  the  five  million 
inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis.  As  neighbours,  neither  one  nor 
another  was  entitled  to  make  his  household  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  the  other.  "  God  has  made  us  neighbours,"  he  said  ;  "  would  to 
Heaven  our  rulers  had  made  us  friends ! "  Presently  he  explained 
how  Mr.  Parnell's  ambitions  had  expanded  since  the  subject  had  first 
excited  attention,  and  he  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  had  propounded  his 
scheme  of  National  Councils  for  Ireland,  for  the  sweeping  away  of 
Dublin  Castle,  together  with  such  English  authority  as  had  been 
fraught  with  irritation  to  the  Irish  people.  Now,  he  said,  Mr.  Parnell, 
encouraged  by  the  Tories,  had  raised  his  terms.  (Lord  Carnarvon, 
the  Tory  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  had  indeed  interviewed  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  had  unintentionally  stimulated  his  hopes  and  inflamed  his  ambi- 
tions, but  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  only  indirectly  touched  on,  as  the 
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subject  of  the  interview  did  not  transpire  till  1886.)  Now,  he  went 
on  to  explain,  the  national  leaders  had  abandoned  their  care  of  local 
government  in  the  expectation  that  either  from  dread  or  for  profit 
one  or  other  of  the  great  rival  parties  would  accede  to  the  demand 
for  a  national  and  separate  legislature.  It  was  therefore  necessary, 
if  this  country  were  to  be  safe,  to  have  at  the  next  election  a  suffi- 
ciently large  majority  to  render  the  party  independent  of  the  "  cynical 
offer"  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  "to  any  statesman  who  is  willing  to 
betray  the  interests  of  his  country." 

Returning  to  the  Radical  programme,  the  cause  for  which  his 
arduous  peregrinations  were  started,  he  said  : — 

"We  propose  nothing  extreme.  I  was  going  to  say  nothing  new.  We 
propose  to  extend  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  local  authorities.  We  pro- 
ceed on  the  lines  already  adopted  in  legislation — in  the  Irish  Land  Act,  in  the 
Irish  Labourers'  Act,  in  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  and  the  Housing  of  the 
Poor  Act,  and  in  some  of  the  public  health  Acts — and  we  propose  to  give  to 
popular  representative  authorities  the  right  to  obtain  land  for  all  public  pur- 
poses at  its  fair  value,  without  paying  an  extortionate  price  to  the  landowner 
for  the  privilege  of  re-entering  on  what  was  the  original  possession  of  the  whole 
community.  We  propose  also  that  the  local  authority  in  every  district  under 
proper  conditions  shall  have  power  to  let  land  for  labourers'  allotments,  for 
artisans'  dwellings,  and  for  small  holdings.  We  do  not  suggest  that  they 
should  part  entirely  with  the  property  in,  or  the  control  of,  the  land  ;  that  should 
be  reserved  for  the  community  alone.  We  propose  that  the  tenants  should 
have  entire  security  so  long  as  they  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  holdings. 
Well,  now,  I  believe  that  in  this  way  we  could  do  something  for  the  agricultural 
.  labourers,  something  also  for  the  towns  ;  for,  remember,  it  is  not  an  agricultural 
question  alone.  Every  working-man  in  every  town  suffers  by  the  competition 
of  cheap  labour  which  comes  in  from  the  country  I  believe  that  by 
such  a  proposal  we  should  do  something  to  fix  the  labourers  in  the  country, 
to  tie  them  to  the  land,  and  to  satisfy  that  earth-hunger  which  God  has 
implanted  in  all  who  are  connected  directly  with  that  industry.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  experiment.  It  has  been  tried  for  years  by  great 
landowners  like  Lord  Tollemache  in  Cheshire  and  Lord  Carrington  in 
Buckinghamshire,  who  have,  to  the  great  advantage  of  their  tenants,  to 
the  great  honour  of  themselves,  adopted  the  system  which  I  have  described, 
and  all  we  want  is  to  give  to  those  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity the  right  of  doing  to  all  their  members  what  those  beneficent  individuals 
have  done  for  those  who  happen  to  be  dependent  on  them  I  say  that  is  a 
just  proposal,  a  reasonable  proposal,  a  moderate  proposal.  Nobody  will  be 
injured  by  it,  nobody  will  be  robbed  by  it;  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  Liberal 
Government,  or  a  Liberal  programme,  which  should  exclude  it  altogether.  .  .  ." 
He  then  passed  on  to  the  question  of  Free  Schools,  declaring :  "  1  claim  the 
freedom  of  the  schools  as  a  great  aid  to  the  spread  of  EDUCATION,  and  as  a  just 
concession  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  The  fee  is  a  great  bar  to  regularity  of 
attendance.  It  accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  the  waste  in  our  educational 
system.  It  accounts  for  the  great  majority  of  the  empty  seats  in  our  schools. 
A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  schoolmaster  in  a  great  school  in  a 
Staffordshire  town,  in  which  he  thanked  me  for  the  advocacy  of  free  education, 
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and  in  eloquent  terms  alluded  to  the  pain  and  the  anxiety  and  the  labour  cast 
upon  him  and  upon  his  class  by  the  necessity  of  collecting  the  fees  from  the 
poor  who  cannot  provide  them  except  at  the  cost  of  the  barest  necessaries  of 
existence,  and  who  yet  are  too  proud  to  apply  for  parish  relief.  This 
gentleman  said  he  thought  it  would  be  interesting  for  me  to  see  some  of  the 
letters  he  was  constantly  receiving  from  the  parents  to  whom  he  had  to  apply 
in  these  circumstances.  I  should  like  to  read  you  one  or  two  of  these  letters. 
It  would  bring  home  to  you  the  nature  of  the  hardships,  the  unnecessary  hard- 
ships, which  this  system  inflicts  upon  the  industrious  poor.  The  first  letter 
reads :  t  If  you  please,  I  cannot  send  you  the  money  this  week.  The  head  of 
the  family  has  not  done  more  than  three  days'  work  a  week  for  a  very  long 
time,  and  he  is  not  able  to  send  any  money  with  his  boy  to  school,  Please 
don't  send  him  home  to  us  or  we  will  be  summoned.  The  boy's  father  says 
he  has  never  applied  to  the  parish,  and  that  he  will  drown  himself  rather  than 
apply  to  them  for  money.  I  will  try  and  send  some  as  soon  as  possible.' 
The  second  letter  reads :  '  Please,  sir,  my  father  cannot  get  work  anywhere. 
For  seven  years  he  kept  his  children  at  school,  and  he  has  been  walking  miles 
and  miles  in  search  of  work,  and  when  he  returns  we  have  had  to  wash  his 
feet  in  salt  and  water.  We  have  not  got  bread  to  eat,  and  we  have  no  money 
to  send.'  The  third  letter  states :  '  I  have  not  sent  you  all  the  money,  but  I 
send  you  a  shilling ;  but  there  is  more  need  to  put  it  in  the  children's  bellies/ 
The  last  letter  I  will  read  is  to  this  effect :  '  You  cannot  form  any  idea  of  the 
difficulty,  but  we  have  to  live ;  our  poor  children  have  not  had  a  bit  of  break- 
fast this  morning,  and  we  would  send  you  money  if  we  could.  We  have  seven 
children,  and  they  have  been  kept  at  school  up  to  now,  but  we  cannot  send 
money,  because  we  are  obliged  to  get  .them  something  to  eat/  Gentlemen,  I 
say  that  these  letters  are  pathetic — ay,  they  are  tragic — they  are  disclosures 
of  the  endurance  and  of  the  misery  which  some  people  have  to  suffer  for  the 
folly  and  the  pedantry  of  others,  who  hesitate  to  assist  them  lest  it  should 
prejudice  their  independence.  I  hold  that  in  the  new  Parliament  we  shall  do- 
what  every  other  democracy  has  done  before  us,  and  open  our  schoolhouses 
for  the  benefit  of  our  children,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  community. 
Education  is  necessary  to  the  material  advancement  of  every  child,  and  it  is 
necessary  also  in  every  mental  and  moral  relation.  If  I  were  a  working-man 
or  an  agricultural  labourer,  and  a  candidate  who  would  support  free  education 
asked  me  for  my  vote,  I  would  cut  off  my  right  hand  rather  than  not  support 
such  a  necessary  and  beneficial  reform.  .  .  . 

"There  is  the  question  of  the  revision  of  taxation.  That  ought  to  be 
imposed  equally  and  at  every  sacrifice.  I  do  not  see  how  this  result  is  to  be 
obtained  except  by  some  form  of  graduated  taxation — that  is,  by  which  taxa- 
tion would  be  paid  by  some  according  to  their  superfluity  of  wealth.  When  I 
am  told  that  this  is  a  new-fangled  and  a  revolutionary  doctrine,  I  wonder  if  my 
critics  have  read  any  elementary  book  on  the  subject,  because  if  they  had  they 
must  have  seen  that  a  graduated  income-tax  is  not  a  novelty  in  this  country. 
It  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  those  who  exercised  authority  and  power 
did  so  with  harshness  to  their  equals,  but  they  knew  nevertheless  how  to  show 
consideration  for  the  necessities  of  those  beneath  them.  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  the  taxation  of  unoccupied  land,  of  sporting  land,  of  ground  rent, 
and  of  mineral  royalties.  For  my  own  part,  I  advocate  all  these  methods  of 
taxation,  much  less  for  the  amount  they  would  bring  into  the  exchequer  than 
because  I  think  that  would  discourage  certain  arrangements  which  have  been 
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productive  of  much  inconvenience  and  suffering  to  the  community.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  the  Game  Laws.  I  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  any 
Parliament  really  elected  by  the  people  will  tolerate  the  continuance  of  this 
anomalous — I  would  even  say  of  this  barbarous — legislation,  which  is  intended 
to  protect  the  sports  of  the  well-to-do.  Lastly,  there  is  the  proposal,  the  just 
demand,  which  has  so  much  flattered  some  of  our  opponents,  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  illegal  appropriation  of  public  rights  and  public  endowments ;  if  it  be 
found  to  have  taken  place  within  the  last  half  century,  for  their  restitution,  or 
for  adequate  compensation.  I  do  not  say  that  every  one  of  these  points  is 
necessary  and  ought  to  be  made  a  cardinal  article  for  the  Liberal  programme, 
but  I  say  that  any  attempt  to  exclude  them  from  a  fair,  full,  and  impartial  con- 
sideration will  be  fatal  to  unity,  and  will  conduce  to  our  certain  defeat.  The 
Liberal  party  of  the  past  has  been  the  popular  party.  It  has  been  reinforced 
from  time  to  time  by  successful  Reform  Bills,  and  now,  after  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  it  would  be  false  to  its  trust  and  unworthy  of  its  high  mission  if  it 
did  not  strive  to  bring  the  institutions  of  the  country  into  harmony  with  the 
wants  and  aspirations  of  the  people ;  if  it  did  not  seek  continuously  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number ;  if  it  did  not  serve  the  poor  with  at 
least  as  much  zeal  as  it  brings  to  the  protection  of  the  rich ;  and  if  it  did  not 
enforce  the  obligations  of  property  as  strenuously  as  it  defends  its  rights." 

This  speech,  with  its  deliberate  plan  of  setting  forth  his  private 
policy,  and  its  uncompromising  mode  of  tackling  Irish  develop- 
ments, caused  no  little  stir.  The  Moderate  Liberals,  who  were 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  uneasy  as  to  what  heterodox  turns 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  energies  would  take,  began  to  quake  in  their 
shoes.  The  Irishmen  roared  ;  they  thundered  curses  at  this  explicit 
pronouncement  of  opinion  from  one  whom  they  thought  could 
be  wheedled  and  cajoled  because  of  the  ties  of  sympathy  that 
had  bound  him  to  them  in  the  past.  They  had  imagined  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  warranted  to  clutch  power  at  any  price ; 
they  were  indignant  to  find  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  him  earnestly 
exhorting  the  electors  to  give  them  power  to  entirely  free  them- 
selves of  the  Irish  incubus ! 


II.— THE  SCOTTISH  TOUR— ADDRESS  TO  THE  CROFTERS 

From  Warrington  he  went  to  Glasgow.  His  journey  was 
almost  a  triumphal  progress.  The  Grand  Old  Man  himself  could 
not  have  aroused  more  ardour,  more  genuine  enthusiasm.  The 
route  at  every  point  was  thronged  with  eager  multitudes  clamouring 
to  look  at  this  man,  who  was  not  only  a  man  of  speech  but  a  man 
of  action.  The  streets  wherever  he  went  were  decorated,  and 
"Chamberlain  for  Ever"  was  to  be  seen  writ  large  on  every  side. 
Here,  they  said,  was  a  representative  of  the  people,  a  worker  like 
to  themselves,  who  by  force  of  industry  and  self  -  education  had 
made  himself  a  ruler  among  his  fellows. 
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At  Gartmore  were  arches  and  banners,  "  Welcome  to  Gartmore," 
and  "God  speed  Chamberlain,"  in  big  capitals.  In  addition  to  the 
hearty  reception,  the  Liberals  of  the  district  presented  the  Radical 
leader  with  a  Highland  crook.  In  returning  thanks  for  the  trophy, 
he  informed  the  givers  that  Wales  had  also  presented  him  with  a 
staff,  but  he  knew  no  staff  that  could  better  aid  him  than  the  strong 
Liberal  support  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  And  he  thereon  told  the 
electors  a  little  tale  from  the  history  of  the  Covenanters,  which 
would,  he  thought,  serve  for  the  guidance  of  the  new  voters.  He 
warned  these  that  none  had  a  right  to  put  pressure  on  another, 
and  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  confess  for  whom  they  had  voted. 
If  they  were  squeamish  in  the  matter  of  telling  a  falsehood,  they 
could  remember  the  Scots  minister  who  had  two  Covenanters  in  his 
house,  and  who,  when  the  soldiers  came  to  hunt  them  out,  declared 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  their  whereabouts.  Some  asked  how  the 
minister  could  reconcile  his  conscience  to  the  falsehood,  and  the 
pastor  replied  that  he  would  sooner  trust  his  soul  to  the  mercy  of 
God  than  those  Covenanters  to  the  bloody  mercy  of  Claverhouse. 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  recalled  this  anecdote  many 
times  in  his  career,  and  preferred  to  trust  his  conscience  to  the 
Almighty  rather  than  open  it  to  the  searching  scrutiny  of  those  who 
look  only  for  blemishes  in  a  character  they  have  neither  the  force  of 
will,  nor  the  daring,  nor  the  ability  to  emulate. 

At  Glasgow  the  great  campaigner  addressed  a  vast  concourse  in 
St.  Andrew's  Hall.  He  reminded  them  that  the  last  time  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  addressing  a  political  audience  there  was  some 
six  years  ago,  when  the  circumstances  were  in  a  certain  respect 
similar,  namely,  that  then,  as  now,  they  were  governed  by  a  Tory 
Ministry  ;  and  that  then,  as  now,  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  General 
Election,  "  which  was  to  rid  us  of  them  for  a  considerable  time." 

But  there  was  really  a  mighty  difference  between  the  new 
occasion  and  the  old.  Mr.  Chamberlain  came  to  men  who  to-day 
were  entirely  with  him — who  looked  on  him  as  the  apostle  of  pro- 
gress, the  pioneer  in  a  new  era  of  Reform.  They  believed  in  him. 
In  the  earnest  faces  that  surrounded  him  and  in  the  cheers  from 
thousands  of  hearty  throats  he  received  the  wonderful  stimulus  that 
becomes  a  driving  force  to  competent  men.  He  dilated  on  the 
necessity  for  unity,  and  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  days  when  the 
feeling  of  Scotland  towards  England  was  as  bitter  and  as  hostile 
as  that  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  at  the  present  moment.  He 
thanked  God  Jin  regard  to  Scotland  such  time  was  gone,  never  to 
return,  and  that  the  country  while  retaining  her  national  charac- 
teristics and  her  independence  had  taken  her  share  in  the  great 
empire  of  which  she  forms  a  part.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  two 
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kingdoms,  by  having  brought  into  the  common  stock  their  mental  and 
physical  attainments,  were  rendered  the  richer  and  wiser  and  better 
for  the  interchange  of  their  national  possessions.  Such  result,  he 
declared,  in  the  case  of  Ireland  was  not  yet  to  be  despaired  of;  but 
in  the  meantime  it  was  of  national  importance  to  have  at  the 
next  election  a  great  and  commanding  majority  against  any  pro- 
posals which  would  render  such  a  result  for  ever  impossible. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  outspoken  than  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
determination  to  maintain  the  paramount  question  of  unity.  The 
great,  the  memorable  feature  of  the  speech  was  not  Ireland,  how- 
ever, but  his  staunch  advocacy  of  Disestablishment ;  though  he  was 
careful  to  remind  his  supporters  that  the  Church  question  must  not 
be  a  test  of  the  polling-booth.  The  great  thing  at  the  moment 
was  union — Churchmen  and  Dissenters  had  first  of  all  to  agree  to 
combine  to  rid  themselves  of  Tory  impediments. 

"  The  question  of  Disestablishment  in  Scotland  occupies  a  peculiar,  and  I 
ihink  not  altogether  a  satisfactory  position.  The  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party — 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Hartington — have  both  declared  their  readiness, 
without  reference  to  personal  feelings  or  anything  in  the  nature  of  English 
prejudice,  to  deal  with  this  subject  as  a  Scottish  matter  and  as  a  question 
solely  and  entirely  for  the  decision  of  the  Scottish  people.  But  while  the 
leaders  are  waiting  for  a  declaration  of  Scottish  opinion  the  candidates  who 
are  asking  to  be  returned  to  Parliament,  and  who  must  give  an  answer  to  that 
expectation,  are  waiting  for  some  further  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  leaders. 
The  question  appears  to  me  to  be  of  such  great  and  serious  importance  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a  shuttlecock  between  different  parties  in  the 
country.  I  myself  have  been  pressed  in  numerous  communications  to  deal 
with  the  subject  to-night,  and  although  I  have  no  authority,  I  do  not  feel 
justified  altogether  in  passing  it  by.  I  must  warn  you,  however,  that  I  am  not 
an  impartial  witness.  /  am  an  English  Nonconformist — born  and  bred  in 
dissent — and  I  am  opposed,  from  honest  convictions,  to  anything  in  the  nature 
of  State  interference  with  or  State  aid  to  religion.  My  views  may  very  likely 
be  coloured  by  my  education  and  my  connection.  All  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  I 
do  not  claim  for  them  any  greater  consideration  than  I  am  willing  to  extend 
to  the  views  of  those  who  honestly  differ  from  me.  I  have  been  told,  in  fact 
I  have  seen  a  speech — an  impassioned  speech — delivered  by  a  member  of  the 
Scotch  establishment,  in  which  it  was  stated  no  one  had  any  right  to  have  or 
express  an  opinion  on  this  subject  who  was  ignorant  of  local  conditions,  and 
it  was  a  positive  presumption  for  any  stranger  to  come  among  you  and  express 
his  views  on  this  matter  of  Church  Establishment  if  he  were  unable  to  describe 
the  difference  between  the  minutes  of  a  kirk-session  and  an  overture  to  the 
Assembly;  if  he  could  not  distinguish  between  the  probation  of  a  libel  and 
the  moderation  of  a  cause,  and  if  he  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  the 
framing  of  a  leet  or  the  purging  of  a  roll. 

"  Well,  I  will  admit  in  all  humility  that  I  don't  think  I  could  pass  an 
examination  conducted  by  the  rev.  gentleman  who  referred  to  these  subjects ; 
but  I  hope  that  even  he  will  be  prepared  to  admit  that  the  main  issues  may  be 
treated  by  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  technicalities  of  Kirk  discipline  and  Kirk. 
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procedure.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  underlying  principle  of  all  Church 
Establishments  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support  some  form  of 
religion.  I  think  it  follows  from  that  that  it  must  also  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  deciding  what  is  the  true  form  of  religion ;  because 
I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more  flagrantly  immoral  than  that  the  secular 
authority  should  deliberately  foster  error.  Now,  gentlemen,  such  assumptions 
as  these  had  been  held  in  past  times  to  justify  religious  persecution  ;  because 
if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  encourage  truth,  it  is  a  perfectly  consistent 
argument  to  say  that  it  is  also  its  duty  to  discourage  error.  And  opinions  had 
been  changed  sometimes  no  doubt  by  bribes  and  inducements  to  their  adoption, 
but  quite  as  frequently  by  pains  and  penalties  against  their  rejection.  It  is 
assumptions  of  this  kind  which  lighted  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  which  drove 
the  Puritans  from  England  and  the  Huguenots  from  France.  It  was  such  views 
that  harried  the  Vaudois  on  their  Alps,  and  persecuted  your  Scottish  Covenanters 
on  the  mountains,  where  they  sought  to  worship  God  according  to  their 
consciences.  Even  now  in  these  milder  times  it  is  the  same  pretence  which 
justifies  sectarian  bigotry  and  disqualifications  imposed  on  any  form  of  religious 
belief.  I  say  that  to  my  mind  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  things  to  the 
cardinal  principles  of  our  common  Liberalism.  If  a  man  has  a  right  to  think 
out  his  religious  faith,  to  hold  it,  and  to  back  it,  he  ought  not  to  be  either  bribed 
or  persecuted  in  order  to  relinquish  it,  and  the  State  outsteps  its  proper  field 
of  duty,  and  trespasses  on  religious  equality  and  religious  freedom,  when  it 
singles  out  any  form  of  religious  belief  for  its  care,  or  any  religious  organisation 
for  its  special  patronage.  I  would  say  in  addition  to  these  considerations  that 
I  think  religion  itself  has  always  suffered  by  its  connection  with  the  State,  and 
that  no  Church  has  ever  existed  in  this  position  which  has  not  lost  something 
of  its  independence  and  its  freedom  when  it  became  a  department  of  the  State. 
But  there  are  other  practical  considerations  which  cannot  be,  I  think,  put  out  of 
view,  for  exclusive  ecclesiastic  position  tends  directly  to  exclusive  political 
faith,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  Established  Churches  in  all  history  have  by 
virtue  of  their  establishment  been  alienated  more  or  less  from  the  national 
sentiment  and  the  national  sympathy.  I  know  that  in  England,  at  all  events, 
history  shows  that  the  vast  mass  of  our  clergy  has  always  resisted  every  attempt 
to  extend  the  limits  of  freedom — every  social  and  every  political  reform.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ministers  of  the  dissenting  sects  have  been  their  warmest  and 
their  heartiest  advocates.  You  cannot  find  the  cause  of  this  in  the  men  ;  human 
nature  is  the  same  whether  it  be  in  the  Establishment  or  outside  it.  You  must 
find  it  in  the  system,  which  has  a  narrowing  effect,  and  which  tends  to 
eliminate  all  its  supporters  from  the  national  movement" 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  bold  declaration  came  refreshingly  on  the  ears 
of  the  people.  They  were  beginning  to  find  exhilarating  contrast 
between  the  Radical  leader's  blunt  lucidity  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
labyrinthine  oratory  which  wound  round  and  round  the  Disestablish- 
ment question  without  leading  them  to  the  middle.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
clearly  told  them  he  feared  the  middle  could  not  be  got  at  for  some 
time  to  come.  He  then  mentioned  cases  in  England  and  Scotland 
where  Nonconformists  had  been  evicted  for  holding  differing  opinions 
from  their  landlords.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  Nonconformist  proprietor 
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who  had  evicted  a  tenant  because  the  tenant  was  an  Established 
Churchman  ?  he  truculently  inquired. 

He  next  touched  on  the  problem  of  poverty  and  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer.  Putting  the  question  of  rights  on  one  side, 
he  gently  alluded  to  the  fact  that  our  fellow-men  are  born  into  the 
world  with  claims — claims  on  the  generosity,  the  justice  of  society 
— and  those  claims,  he  said,  ought  to  have  the  authority  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law.  But  here  he  paused.  He  wished  himself  to  be 
rightly  understood ;  his  was  no  socialism  that  meted  out  an  equality 
regardless  of  deserts.  He  admitted  he  could  ask  no  sympathy  for 
the  scamp  and  idle  drunkard  who  would  live  at  the  cost  of  industrious 
neighbours.  "  But,"  he  said,  "you  know  there  are  numbers  of  men 
who  are  neither  idle  nor  dissolute,  who  yet  are  doomed  to  lives  of 
hopeless  and  monotonous  toil,  with  no  prospect  in  the  future  save 
recourse  to  parish  relief.  To  these  men  at  least  I  say  society  owes 
something.  It  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  to  find  a  means  of  paying 
the  debt ! " 

He  told  them  of  a  problem  in  two  sentences.  How  could  we 
increase  the  material  resources  of  the  poor — how  enhance  their 
opportunities  for  enjoyment  ? 

"  It's  hardly  in  a  body's  pow'r 
To  keep  at  times  frae  being  sour 
To  see  how  things  are  shared," 

he  quoted,  but  he  went  on  to  show  that  the  enviable  luxuries  of  the 
rich  were  not  necessarily  contributors  to  their  enjoyment.  The 
science  of  human  happiness  lay  in  politics. 

"  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  give  to  every  one  a  fortune  of  ;£  100,000  a  year 
and  a  French  cook.  But  we  can,  if  we  like,  secure  to  every  member  of  the 
community  the  enjoyments  which  are  the  chief  prize  of  the  existence  of 
cultivated  and  educated  rich  men.  We  can  give  them  free  education,  we  can 
put  their  feet  upon  the  ladder  which  leads  up  to  the  storehouse  of  knowledge, 
and  by  free  libraries  we  can  open  to  them  all  the  genius  of  the  past  times,  all  the 
history,  all  the  imagination,  all  the  experiences,  all  the  science  of  all  the  ages. 
We  can  by  galleries  and  museums  cultivate  their  taste  for  art,  and  gratify  their 
love  of  science  by  parks  and  gardens.  We  can  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
innocent  recreation  and  enjoyment — we  can  do  more  than  that.  By  these  same 
measures  of  wise  co-operation,  which  some  people  call  communistic,  but  which 
to  me  seem  to  be  simple  co-operation,  we  can  if  we  like  make  every  poor  man's 
cottage  as  healthy  as  the  palace  of  the  rich  ;  and  I  for  my  part  see  no  reason  why 
the  poor  man's  house  should  not  be  as  convenient  in  its  degree  as  the  house  of 
the  wealthiest  citizen.  .  .  . 

"  How  do  you  propose  to  help  the  poor  ?  How  do  you  propose  to  deal  with 
the  competition  which  now  reduces  your  wages  to  the  barest  pittance  ?  How 
do  you  propose  to  stop  the  flow  of  emigration  from  the  country  into  towns  ? 
How  do  you  propose  to  increase  the  production  of  the  soil  ?  If  you  have  a 
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better  way  we  shall  joyfully  hear  of  it,  but  for  my  part  neither  sneers,  nor  abuse, 
nor  opposition,  shall  induce  me  to  accept  as  the  will  of  the  Almighty  and  the 
unalterable  dispensation  of  His  providence,  a  state  of  things  under  which 
millions  lead  sordid,  hopeless,  and  monotonous  lives — without  pleasure  in  the 
present  and  without  prospect  for  the  future.  The  issue  is  for  you  and  for  the 
new  constituencies.  The  people  must  find  the  solution,  and  for  my  part  I  have 
so  much  confidence  that  I  believe  that  what  the  wise  and  learned  have  failed  to 
accomplish,  the  poor  and  lowly  will  achieve  for  themselves. 

*  We  met,  we  crushed  the  evil  powers ; 
A  nobler  task  must  now  be  ours. 
Their  victims  maimed  and  poor  to  feed ; 
And  bind  the  bruised  and  broken  reed. 
Lord,  let  the  human  storm  be  stilled ! 
Lord,  let  the  millions'  mouths  be  filled. 
Let  labour  cease  to  toil  in  vain, 
Let  England  be  herself  again.' " 

The  hearts  of  the  crofters  were  captured  next  by  a  candid  and 
sympathetic  address  delivered  at  Inverness  on  the  i8th  of  Septem- 
ber, one  of  the  most  stirring  speeches  that  has  been  voiced  by  the 
statesman. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  crofters  and  cotters  of  the  High- 
lands appealed  to  him.  As  descendants  of  the  clans  that  had  formerly 
owned  the  land — as  the  sons  of  the  soil  who  had  fought  for  their 
chieftains,  shed  their  blood  to  preserve  their  authority,  rank,  and 
dignity,  he  admired  them,  and  declared  that  a  finer  race  did  not  exist 
within  the  four  quarters  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Now,  he  deplored 
the  changes  that  had  been  brought  about  by  time  ;  the  idea  of  private 
ownership  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  regime,  rent  was  asked  in 
lieu  of  service  ;  the  chiefs  had  gone,  having  sold  land  to  which  they 
had  no  equitable  right  to  strangers  who  were  owners  of  the  soil  that 
once  belonged  to  the  people. 

He  broke  early  into  his  socialistic  gospel  on  the  rights  of 
property,  and  told  his  audience  a  descriptive  tale  with  a  moral.  It 
was  a  leaf  from  early  New  Zealand  history.  A  dispute  occurred  as 
to  the  proprietorship  of  a  piece  of  land,  whose  owner  had  mysteriously 
disappeared.  Various  chiefs  advanced  their  pretentions.  Finally 
one  man  put  forth  as  an  indefeasible  claim  that  he  and  his  tribe  had 
killed  and  eaten  the  absent  owner.  "  Now,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
"  I  am  inclined  to  think  if  we  could  trace  to  its  source  the  right  of 
property  in  land  we  might  often  find  the  title  did  not  differ  greatly 
from  that  submitted  by  the  New  Zealand  chief."  He  pointed  out 
that  there  was  not  until  comparatively  modern  times  any  abso- 
lutely private  proprietorship  of  land  in  the  highlands  and  islands  of 
Scotland.  Then  reverting  to  ancient  encroachments,  he  proceeded 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  "  intellectual  discontent "  which  are  said  to  be 
the  only  means  of  salvation.  Thus  he  went  on : — 
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"  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  time  that  we  should  submit  to  careful  examina- 
tion and  review  a  system  which  places  such  vast  powers  of  evil  in  the  hands  of 
irresponsible  individuals,  and  which  makes  the  possession  of  land  not  a  trust 
but  a  means  of  extortion  and  exaction  ?  Let  us  look  this  fetish  in  the  face, 
let  us  examine  the  sacred  rights  of  property ;  let  us  see  upon  what  they  are 
founded ;  and  let  us  see  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  some  limitation  to  the 
exorbitant  pretensions  with  which  they  have  been  accompanied.  I  believe  at 
the  present  time  two- thirds  of  the  land  of  Scotland  is  held  by  330  proprietors. 
Now  just  suppose  that  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  country,  then  you  would 
have  the  whole  of  Scotland  in  the  absolute  possession  of  less  than  500  indivi- 
duals, a  smaller  body  than  the  proprietors  in  some  of  your  large  banks  and 
other  commercial  speculations.  Those  gentlemen  could  meet  to  arrange  their 
affairs  in  a  room.  Suppose  one  a  tenth  of  the  size  of  the  hall  in  which  I  am 
addressing  you — suppose  that  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Land  of  Scot- 
land Company  these  gentlemen  should  pass  a  resolution  to  make  all  Scotland 
a  deer  forest,  or  to  throw  the  agricultural  lands  out  of  cultivation,  or  to  do 
what  a  great  landed  proprietor  in  England  once  threatened,  viz.  to  stop  the 
mines  and  all  the  industries  that  are  dependent  on  them — if  they  were  mad 
enough  or  foolish  enough  to  do  these  things  there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of 
England  or  Scotland  which  could  stop  them.  They  would  be  entitled  to 
demand  the  protection  of  the  police  and  the  military  in  order  to  carry  out 
their  decision.  But  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  no  Government  in  the 
world  that  is  bold  enough  or  strong  enough  to  enforce  such  a  decision.  I  have 
only  put  before  you  as  an  extreme  but  a  perfectly  logical  consequence  the  laws 
of  property  as  they  now  exist.  Then  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question — if  you 
would  not  allow  all  the  proprietors  of  Scotland  to  do  these  things,  why  should 
you  allow  a  few  of  them,  and  these  the  worst — and  the  least  entitled  to  your 
consideration  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  another  way.  I  have  sometimes 
speculated  upon  what  would  have  happened  in  this  country  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  establish  private  property  in  the  air.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  some  one  of  our  kings  would  have  been  found  who  would  have  conferred 
a  monopoly  upon  his  favourites,  and  there  would  have  been  slaves  willing  to 
admit  this  monstrous  pretension  and  to  submit  their  lives  and  the  subsistence 
of  their  families  to  the  caprice  of  a  few  private  individuals.  Lawyers  would 
have  lent  their  skill  to  weave  a  network  and  to  forge  a  chain  for  the  human  race, 
and  there  would  have  been  some  pious  and  devoted  men  who  would  have  brought 
the  sanction  of  religion  to  these  monstrous  pretensions.  Do  you  think  that 
this  is  an  extreme  and  an  absurd  illustration  ?  At  least  you  cannot  deny  in 
view  of  all  your  local  history,  the  evidence  by  which  you  are  surrounded  of  a 
people  that  has  been  doomed  to  extinction,  the  men  have  died  of  the  monopoly 
of  land  just  as  men  might  have  been  suffocated  from  want  of  air  under  the 
circumstances  that  I  have  put  to  you.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
unrestricted  rights  of  ownership  are  a  matter  which  concern  only  the  country, 
or  which  are  specially  observable  in  the  case  of  the  crofter  population.  We 
might  meet  them  at  every  turn.  There  has  been  another  Commission  sitting 
during  the  last  two  years  to  inquire  into  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  and  the 
facts  of  the  case  have  now  been  placed  by  them  upon  record.  Squalid  homes, 
unhealthy  dwellings,  overcrowding,  these  are  the  causes,  the  fruitful  causes, 
of  the  crime  and  immorality  of  great  cities.  They  are  the  direct  result  of 
a  system  which  postpones  the  good  of  the  community  to  the  interest  of 
individuals  which  loses  sight  altogether  of  the  obligations  of  property  in  a 
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servile  adulation  of  its  rights.  Sometimes  it  is  the  comfort  and  the  health 
of  the  people  that  suffer;  sometimes  it  is  their  prosperity  that  is  destroyed. 
There  are  cases  almost  without  number  in  which  great  communities  in 
large  towns  and  small  communities  in  little  villages  have  suffered  because  the 
surrounding  landowners  have  refused  to  let  any  land  at  a  reasonable  rate  for 
dwellings.  I  know  of  a  case  which  I  think  is  not  altogether  of  an  exceptional 
character,  in  which  a  provincial  town  of  over  forty  thousand  inhabitants  has 
had  its  prosperity  almost  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  the  landowner  to  whom  all 
the  surrounding  property  belonged  refused  absolutely  to  sell  any  of  his  land 
for  the  purpose  of  a  railway.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  was  throttled  by 
that  act,  and  its  national  development  was  prevented.  I  have  no  doubt,  and 
I  have  heard  that  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  landowner  and  his  descendants  have 
been  the  greatest  sufferers  by  their  own  folly,  but  that  is  very  little  consolation 
to  the  forty  thousand  industrious,  hard-working  people,  whose  whole  fortunes, 
whose  whole  careers  have  been  affected  by  the  caprice  of  an  individual. 

"  What  is  the  practical  outcome  of  these  facts  and  arguments  that  I  have 
laid  before  you  ?  I  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  behoves  us 
to  see  whether  we  cannot  prevent  the  abuse  of  property,  and  whether  we 
cannot  define  strictly  the  limits  of  its  rights.  I  have  said  before,  and  I  say 
to-night,  that  I  am  averse  to  all  confiscation.  I  do  not  see  why  a  sufficient 
remedy  should  not  be  found  without  any  proceedings  which  can  fairly  be 
described  as  dishonest ;  but  when  I  speak  of  confiscation,  I  do  wish  that  the 
landlords  would  exercise  a  little  reciprocity.  When  an  exorbitant  rent  is 
demanded  which  takes  from  a  tenant  the  savings  of  his  life,  and  turns  him  out 
at  the  end  of  his  lease  stripped  of  all  his  earnings,  when  a  man  is  taxed  for  his 
own  improvements,  that  is  confiscation — and  it  is  none  the  less  reprehensible 
because  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  law.  When  public  rights  are  invaded,  when 
rights  of  way  and  roads  which  have  been  open  within  the  memory  of  living 
men  are  barred  and  blocked ;  and  when  a  whole  country,  which  has  been  free 
to  every  comer  for  countless  generations,  is  barred  and  fenced  against  all 
intruders  in  order  to  promote  the  sport  of  a  few  selfish  individuals,  then  I  ask 
myself,  and  I  ask  you,  whether  the  policy  of  confiscation  has  not  proceeded  far 
enough,  and  whether  the  people  are  alone  to  be  robbed  with  impunity  ?  I 
read  the  other  day,  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  Scottish  Rights  of  Way 
Association,  that  within  very  recent  years  many  valuable  public  rights  of  way 
had  been  lost  beyond  recovery.  Lost !  Gentlemen,  don't  you  think  that  is  a 
very  mild  way  of  putting  it  ?  But  why  beyond  recovery  ?  I  hope  that  the 
people  will  not  admit  the  doctrine  so  clear  to  pilferers  of  every  class,  that  a 
theft  is  to  be  condoned  because  it  escapes  detection  at  the  time.  I  believe  that 
the  first  step  to  any  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  creation  of  that  universal 
system  of  popular  representative  local  government — which  forms  one  of  the 
main  planks  in  the  programme  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  put  before  the  people 
this  morning.  We  might  call  upon  such  authorities — free,  independent,  and 
thoroughly  representative  of  the  whole  people — to  protect  the  remaining  rights 
of  the  public,  and  we  may  authorise  them  to  secure  the  restitution  of  those  that 
have  been  illegally  appropriated.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  same  direction 
we  may  look  for  a  settlement  of  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
connection  with  the  crofters'  grievance.  What  is  that  difficulty  ?  It  is  the 
insufficient  size  of  their  holding.  It  is  no  use  to  give  a  man  fixity  of  tenure, 
right  of  purchase,  free  sale,  fair  rents,  if  the  land  which  is  the  subject-matter 
of  these  considerations  is  of  such  quantity,  or  such  quality,  that  he  cannot  by 
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any  possibility,  by  the  most  exacting  and  unremitting  toil,  subtract  even  a  bare 
existence  from  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pastures  on  the  hillside,  and  the 
arable  land  which  have  been  taken  from  these  people,  might  be  restored  to 
them  if  there  is  to  be  any  satisfactory  settlement  of  their  grievances — and  I 
believe  that  any  bill  will  now  be  recognised  as  inadequate  which  does  not 
provide  some  facilities  for  this  object.  Now,  the  proposals  which  I  have  made 
in  the  first  instance,  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  England  for  some  reasonable  amount  of  land  in  cultivation  by 
which  they  might  eke  out  their  miserable  wages,  will  cover  also  the  case  of  the 
crofters.  I  propose  that  the  local  authorities  should  have  power  in  every  case 
to  take  land  compulsorily,  at  its  fair  value,  for  any  public  purpose,  and  I 
include  in  public  purposes  the  letting  of  land  for  small  holdings,  and,  of  course, 
for  providing  the  necessary  pasture  for  the  crofters.  In  the  case  of  the 
crofters  it  will  be  necessary,  no  doubt,  to  define  '  fair  value '  a  little  more 
clearly.  I  take  it  that  the  fair  value  in  that  case  would  be  the  agricultural 
value  of  the  land  to  be  taken,  because  it  would  be  perfectly  monstrous  to  call 
upon  these  people  to  pay  an  extortionate  price  to  the  landlords,  who  have  so 
little  consideration,  in  order  to  secure  the  privilege  of  undoing  an  injustice.  If 
the  question  of  more  land  can  be  dealt  with  in  this  way,  there  would  still 
remain  some  subsidiary  questions  of  considerable  importance.  There  is  the 
question  of  the  conditions  of  tenure.  As  to  that,  I  think  there  is  a  pretty 
general  agreement.  Everybody  is  agreed  that  there  must  be  absolute  security 
so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid,  and  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  people  are  agreed 
that  there  must  be  a  fair  rent  settled  by  an  impartial  tribunal.  I  cannot  help 
pointing  out  in  passing,  that  the  precedent  of  fixing  a  fair  rent  in  Great  Britain 
may  have  in  the  future  a  very  wide  extension.  I  do  not  object  to  that,  because 
I  think  that  in  itself  the  principle  is  fair  and  right.  In  all  other  monopolies  the 
State  interferes  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  the  monopoly.  Take  a  case 
which  is  familiar  to  every  one — the  case  of  the  supply  of  gas  and  water.  In 
all  these  instances  Parliament  has  attempted  strictly  to  guard  the  rights  of  the 
community  by  fixing  the  maximum  rates  which  the  owners  of  the  monopoly 
shall  charge.  Why  is  land  to  be  the  only  monopoly  recognised  by  the  State, 
the  conditions  of  which  are  to  be  left  to  what  is  called  freedom  of  contract, 
although  one  party  to  the  bargain  is  very  often  able  to  dictate  his  terms  to  the 
other.  I  do  not  myself  desire  to  press  forward  this  question  of  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  to  England  or  to  Scotland.  I  am  told 
the  Liberal  party  is  divided  on  the  question.  I  am  assured  that  the  farmers  do 
not  desire  the  independence  which  this  system  would  give  them.  If  so,  it 
is  their  affair,  and  not  mine,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  them  a  benefit  which  they  do  not  appreciate. 
But  in  giving  my  hearty  adherence  to  the  principle  in  the  case  of  the  crofters,  I 
think  it  only  frank  and  honest  to  point  out  that  when  you  have  fixed  an 
arbitrary  limit  on  rent,  below  which  a  fair  rent  shall  always  be  fixed,  it  will  be 
a  very  difficult  matter  indeed  to  resist  any  attempt  which  may  hereafter  be 
made  for  very  considerable  extension  of  the  limit. 

"The  next  point  is  the  question  of  compensation  for  improvements,  and  here 
also  there  is,  I  think,  a  good  deal  of  agreement  about  the  principle,  although 
there  is  some  difference  as  to  the  method.  Everybody  admits  that  the  improve- 
ments, which  are  made  by  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  poor  tenant,  are  as 
much  a  sacred  right  of  property  as  the  original  possession  of  the  soil;  but  the 
Crofters'  Commission,  the  Bill  of  the  late  Government,  and  the  opinion  of  many 
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people  coincide  in  thinking  that  this  will  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  some 
proposal  for  securing  compensation  for  improvements  to  be  fixed  by  some 
impartial  authority.  I  confess  that  I  have  thought  over  the  subject,  and  I  give 
my  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  do  not  think  that  any  arrangement  of  that 
kind  will  be  permanently  satisfactory.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  way  of 
ascertaining  accurately  and  obtaining  a  fair  settlement  for  the  improvements 
which  a  tenant  may  have  made,  but  by  allowing  to  him  the  right  of  free  sale 
and  leaving  the  matter  to  be  settled  by  a  bargain  between  the  incoming  and  the 
outgoing  tenant.  There  is  also  the  question  of  arrears  to  be  dealt  with,  and  I 
should  hope  in  any  future  measure  which  might  be  proposed  there  would  be 
some  clause  which  would  prevent  evictions  while  the  individual  cases  were  being 
settled.  If  these  things  were  done,  and  if  they  were  done  quickly  in  the  ensuing 
Parliament,  I  think  that  the  Imperial  Legislature  would  have  fulfilled  the 
principal  part  of  its  duty  with  regard  to  the  land  question  in  the  Highlands.  If 
after  all  this  had  been  carried  out  in  legislation  it  was  still  found  that  the 
population  were  too  numerous,  and  if  the  voluntary  emigration  which  is  always 
going  on  were  not  sufficient  to  relieve  the  congestion,  then  I  think,  and  then 
only,  might  we  invoke  the  aid  of  the  State  in  order  to  assist  these  people  to 
leave  their  native  land,  and  even  then  there  might  be  some  people  who  would 
be  of  the  opinion  of  a  small  tenant  in  England  to  whom  I  once  spoke  on  this 
subject,  and  who  said  to  me,  '  Yes,  maister ;  I'm  for  emigration  if  the  right  folk 
go,  but  in  this  part  of  the  world  Tm  thinking  we  could  spare  a  few  landlords/ 
There  is  a  collateral  question  on  which  I  might  be  permitted  to  say  a  few 
words,  and  that  is  extension  of  deer  forests.  I  have  read  with  great  interest 
the  report  of  the  Commission  upon  this  subject,  and  I  must  say  that  they  draw 
so  rosy  a  picture  of  the  effect  of  the  afforestment  of  the  country  and  make  so 
complete  an  answer  to  all  the  objections  taken  to  it,  that  I  cannot  understand 
why  they  did  not  go  on  to  recommend  their  universal  extension  instead  of 
proposing  very  considerable  limitations  of  it.  I  feel,  however,  this  objection  to 
the  proposal  which  they  actually  made  to  it  seems  to  me  they  would  limit  very 
considerably  the  rights  of  the  good  landlords,  who,  out  of  kindly  feeling  to  their 
tenants  or  from  some  other  reason,  have  never  disturbed  them  in  their  occupation, 
whilst  they  have  practically  untouched  the  other  landlords,  who  in  order  to 
increase  their  incomes  and  their  rents  have  shown  very  slight-  consideration 
indeed  to  those  who  are  dependent  upon  them.  I  cannot  myself  see  if  it  be 
right  and  proper  that  in  future  cases  deer  forests  should  not  be  allowed  to 
descend  within  a  thousand  feet  of  the  sea-level,  why  we  should  not  demand 
that  restitution  to  agricultural  uses  of  those  portions  of  existing  deer  forests 
which  do  not  descend  below  that  level.  I  imagine  that  very  little  objection  will 
be  taken  in  any  quarter  to  the  proposal  which  has  been  made  that  the  taxing 
of  deer  forests  should  be  rendered  uniform,  that  it  should  be  the  same  in  the 
case  of  an  owner  holding  his  own  deer  forest  or  letting  it  for  occupation. 
Speaking  for  myself  personally,  I  would  say  that  if  the  best  authorities  are  agreed 
that  these  forests  are  not  advantageous  to  the  country,  but  are  really  injurious 
to  the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  prosperity,  then  I  should  agree  with 
the  proposition  made — I  believe  by  my  hon.  friend  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie — 
that  these  forests  should  be  subjected  to  special  taxes  intended  to  discourage 
them.  I  have  entered  at  great  length  into  the  details  of  this  question  ;  I  hope 
I  have  not  wearied  you,  but  I  know  that  the  matter  is  one  of  great  local  interest. 
I  have  confined  myself  to  parochial  proposals.  I  know  that  much  larger  and 
more  drastic  proposals  have  been  laid  before  you  by  other  persons.  All  I  can 
say  with  regard  to  that  is,  I  don't  believe  that  they  have  a  chance  of  being 
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carried  into  law,  and  for  my  part  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  or  to  suggest 
anything  to  you  which  is  not  capable  of  easy  and  immediate  accomplishment. 
I  should  like,  however,  to  warn  you  not  to  rest  upon  the  opinions  or  the  good 
will  of  any  individual.  No  Government,  and  still  less  any  single  member  of 
any  Government,  can  go  one  inch  farther  than  the  average  opinion  of  the  party 
and  of  the  country.  Power  is  now  in  your  hands,  and  it  is  you,  and  not  we, 
who  are  responsible  for  further  legislation.  If  you  use  your  power  wisely  you 
will  obtain  any  reasonable  and  just  demand.  I  believe  that  the  Crofters'  Bill, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  late  Government,  represented  the  extreme  limit  to 
which  an  unreformed  Parliament  would  have  gone.  It  is  for  you  and  it  is  for 
the  constituencies  to  say  what  the  new  Parliament  shall  do  in  the  matter.  I  will 
only  urge  you  in  thinking  of  yourselves  to  think  also  of  others,  and  in  claiming 
the  application  of  principles  to  the  solution  of  the  particular  grievances  of  which 
you  complain  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  your  support  to  their  extension  when 
the  circumstances  require  it.  Remember — 

*  Those  are  slaves  most  base, 
Whose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves, 
And  not  for  all  the  race.' 

"  Now  before  I  sit  down  there  is  one  other  question,  which  is  also  in  some 
sort  a  local  question,  on  which  I  should  also  venture  to  say  a  word.  That 
is  the  question  of  education.  I  have  said  that  it  is  a  local  question,  because 
the  circumstances  in  Scotland  differ  very  much  from  those  in  England,  and 
also  because  in  the  Highlands  there  are  particular  grievances  which  require 
attention  and  redress.  Now  think  what  education  means,  what  it  is  to  the 
poor  man.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  condition  without  which  all  national 
progress  is  absolutely  impossible ;  and,  in  the  second  place — and  I  am  not 
certain  that  this  is  not  as  important  as  the  other — it  is  a  means  of  enjoyment, 
of  recreation,  something  to  break  the  never-ending  monotony  of  toil.  The 
development  of  our  national  system  has  already  produced  results  which  are 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  promoted  it.  Crime 
in  the  country,  and  juvenile  crime  especially,  has  been  diminished ;  habits 
of  thought  and  temperance  have  increased,  and  the  character,  and  the  tastes, 
and  the  pursuits  of  the  whole  people  have  been  raised  ;  but  there  are  still 
numbers,  not  inconsiderable  numbers,  of  the  poorest  part  of  the  population  who 
stand  most  in  need  of  it  who  are  practically  outside  the  schools,  or  the  attend- 
ance of  whose  children  is  so  irregular  that  it  is  productive  of  no  good  result. 
I  believe  that  this  waste  in  our  educational  system  is  largely  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  fees,  largely  due  to  the  exaction  of  their  payment  just  at  the 
time  they  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  Remember  no  one  proposes  that  parents 
should  go  scot-free,  that  they  should  not  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  but  the  proposal  is  that  they  should  pay  for  it  as  an  assurance 
.extended  over  the  whole  of  their  lives  in  their  contributions  to  rates  and  taxes, 
that  they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  sum  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
scant  incomes  just  at  the  moment  when  they  are  called  upon  to  provide  for  the 
existence  of  their  children.  I  know  that  many  parents  who  are  anxious  for 
the  education  of  their  children  are  yet  induced  by  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
when  slackness  of  work  or  illness  comes  upon  them,  to  keep  their  children 
from  school.  I  was  reading  the  other  day  the  account  of  the  proceedings 
at  a  public  school  board  in  England,  from  which  it  had  appeared  that  they  had 
recently  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  parents  whose  children 
were  not  going  to  school.  A  good  number  of  illustrations  were  given  in  the 
"report,  and  one  or  two  of  them  struck  me  as  significant.  In  one  of  them 
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a  mother  and  father — nonest,  sober,  and  industrious  people — were  found  with 
their  children  at  home,  thrown  out  of  work  by  some  accidental  circumstance. 
The  officer  remonstrated  with  them,  and  begged  them  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  and  they  told  him  they  had  not  the  money.  He  said  he  would 
be  forced  to  summon  them  if  they  did  not,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
two  of  the  children  presented  themselves  at  the  school,  and  then  it  was  found 
out  that  the  clothes  of  the  other  little  ones  had  been  pawned  to  enable  them  to 
pay  the  fees  of  the  others  who  were  receiving  education.  In  another  case  where 
the  visiting  officer  called  because  a  family  of  four  children  were  being  kept  at 
home,  he  found  the  family  without  any  bread  to  eat,  and  the  breadwinner  of  the 
family  was  eating  a  cabbage-stalk  as  the  only  food  he  could  find.  Our  critics 
say  all  this  misery  and  wretchedness  is  unnecessary — why  did  they  not  go  to 
the  parish  ?  But  that  is  the  point.  These  men  are  miserable  if  you  please, 
suffering  if  you  like,  but  they  in  their  native  pride  and  independence,  these 
poor  martyrs  to  a  high  ideal  struggling  with  starvation,  will  remain  so  rather 
than  have  recourse  to  what  they  think  the  degradation  of  parish  relief.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  a  mockery  and  an  insult  for  people  who  have  never 
wanted  for  anything,  who  have  necessaries  and,  ay,  luxuries  at  command, 
to  add  to  the  sufferings  of  these  poor  men  by  demanding  from  them  their  utter- 
most farthing  at  a  time  when  they  have  not  enough  to  live  upon  or  to  do 
upon,  under  the  pretence  that  they  are  saving  them  from  degradation.  I  have 
read  a  great  number  of  letters  from  teachers  in  schools  throughout  the  country, 
and  they  have  told  me  in  many  cases  they  have  been  unable  to  refuse  to  pay 
out  of  their  scanty  salaries  the  fees  which  parents  could  not  provide  for  them- 
selves, and  without  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  give  instruction  to  the 
children.  I  know  this  also — that  in  every  case  where  a  free  school  has  been 
established  and  the  fees  diminished,  the  proportion  of  attendance  has 
increased.  I  cannot  rest  until  I  see  this  cruel  and  abominable  tax  abolished, 
and  until  every  national  school  is  free  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  I  am  told  that  those  proposals  would  throw  an  additional  burden 
on  the  already  overtaxed  ratepayer.  I  admit  that  the  ratepayer  is  in  many 
cases  already  overtaxed.  In  the  Highlands  especially  that  seems  to  be  the 
case.  I  have  heard  that  in  some  parishes  the  rate  for  education  alone  is  2s., 
33.,  and  in  one  case  I  have  been  told  it  is  even  6s.  8d.  I  can  only  say  that 
these  cases  appear  to  me  to  be  very  exceptional;  but  undoubtedly  abuses 
exist,  and  a  remedy  ought  to  be  found  for  such  special  grievances.  I  cannot 
conceive  why  in  such  abnormal  and  exceptional  cases  there  should  not  be  an 
additional  grant  to  meet  what  is  due  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
population.  But  as  to  the  general  question  of  free  education  I  have  never 
proposed,  and  I  should  not  approve  of,  throwing  the  additional  costs  on  the 
rates.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  provided  from  national  resources,  and  if  I  may 
express  my  own  individual  opinion,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  national 
resources  more  appropriate  for  restoring  the  freedom  of  the  schools  than  those 
vast  endowments  which  are  now  appropriated  to  the  services  of  a  single  sect, 
but  which  were  originally  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation,  and  were 
designed  for  the  promotion  of  education  as  well  as  for  the  service  of  religion. 

"  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  in  the  speeches  that  I  have  recently  deli- 
vered in  England  and  in  Scotland  I  have  had  no  pretension  at  all  to  lay  down 
any  complete  or  exhaustive  Liberal  programme.  That  is  the  duty  of  a  greater 
man  than  myself,  and  that  has  been  discharged  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
manifesto  which  was  published  this  morning.  .  .  ." 
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He  went  on  to  speak  of  this  manifesto  as  a  clear  and  eloquent 
exposition  of  Liberal  aims  and  Liberal  policy,  a  description  which 
caused  some  merriment  in  certain  circles  where  Lord  Salisbury  had 
been  heard  to  characterise  it  as  "a  long  and  dreary  document."  It 
had,  however,  for  Radical  ears  a  charm  apart  from  its  matter,  since 
it  assured  them  that  the  Grand  Old  Man  was  again  bent  on  coming 
to  the  forefront  of  politics  instead  of  devoting  himself,  as  he  had 
once  threatened  to  do,  to  literary  and  erudite  matters.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  did  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  manifesto  practi- 
cally waived  the  main  features  of  his  "unauthorised"  scheme,  to 
which  he  attached  the  very  greatest  importance.  Personally  he 
considered  his  demands  moderate,  though  he  was  well  aware  that 
in  various  quarters  they  were  being  rabidly  denounced  as  excessive 
and  revolutionary.  He  told  his  audience  how  free  his  critics  had 
been  of  their  condemnation  and  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  Socialistic" 
in  regard  to  his  principles.  And  he  made  a  point,  which  may  well  be 
remembered,  when  he  remarked  that  "  These  persons  have  forgotten 
to  tell  you  that  they  are  also  Christian"  He  believed,  he  said,  that 
the  democratic  changes  which  had  recently  taken  place  would  effect 
a  change  in  the  character  of  the  Liberal  policy,  and  that  in  future 
the  community  would  more  fully  recognise  its  duties  to  its  less 
fortunate  and  weaker  members.  Something  would  be  done  to 
succour  the  downtrodden,  to  promote  the  betterment  and  happiness 
of  the  population,  and  to  secure  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  public  would  not  long  permit  undeserved 
misery  and  suffering  to  continue  in  their  midst  without  exerting 
themselves  to  secure  its  redress. 

Though  all  these  things  had  been  ignored  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  proclaimed  his  loyalty  to  his  chief  and  to 
his  chiefs  programme,  but  in  the  proclamation  there  seemed  to 
be  a  hint  of  wavering  faith.  We  invariably  rehearse  the  articles  of 
our  belief  when  we  are  least  sure  of  them,  and  it  is  permissible 
to  deduce,  in  view  of  the  speech  made  soon  after  on  his  return  to 
London,  at  Victoria  Hall,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  his  fears  that 
this  "  greater  man  than  himself*  might  still  be  widening  the  rift 
within  the  lute  that  by-and-by  would  make  its  music  mute. 
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